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There is a principle in our nature which makes 
us dissatisfied with unexplained and unconnect- 
ed facts ; which leads us to theorize all the 
particulars of our knowledge, or to form in our 
own minds some system of causes sufficient to 
explain or produce the effects which we see ; 
and which teaches us to believe or .disbelieve 
in the truth of any sjstem^ which may be pre- 
sented to us, just as it appears adequate or in- 
adequate ,to afford that explanation of which 
we are in pursuit. We have an intuitive per- 
ception that the appearances of Nature are 
connected by the relation of cause and effect ; 
and we have also an insthictive desire to classi- 
fy and arrange the seemingly confused mass 
of facts with which we lure surrounded, accord- 
ing to. this distinguishing relationship. From 
these principles have proceeded all the theo- 
ries which were ever formed by man. But 
, these principles s alone can never make a true 
theory : They teach us to theorize ; but ex- 
perience is necessary in order to theorize just- 
ly. We must be acquainted with the ordinary 
operations of causes, before we can combine 
them into a theory which will satisfy the mind. 
But when we are convinced of the real exis- 
tence of a cause in nature, and when we find 
that a class of physical facts is explained by the 
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supposition of this cause, and tallies exactly 
with its ordinary operation, we resist both rea- 
son and instinct when we resist the conviction 
that this class of facts does result from this 
cause. On this process of reasoning is ground- 
ed pur conviction that the various phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies are results from the 
principle or law 6f gravitation. That great 
master of theories, Adam Smith, has given a 
most appropriate and beautiful illustration of 
this principle, in his " History of Astronomy.'* 
He has there shown, how the speculativ6 sys- 
tem was always accommodated to the phenom- 
ena which had been >observed ; and how, on 
each new discovery in point of fact, a corres- 
ponding change necessarily took place in the 
form of the system. 

There is another process of reasoning, dif- 
fering somewhat from that which has been 
described, yet closely^ allied to it ; by which, 
instead of ascending from effects to a cause, we 
descend from a cause to effects. When we are 
once convinced of the existence of a cause, and 
are acquainted with its ordinary mode of ope- 
ration^ we are prepared to give a certain de- 
gree of credit to a history of other effects at- 
tributed to it, provided we can trace the con- 
nexion between them. As an illustration of 
this, I thall suppose, that the steam-engine, and 
the application of it to the movement of ves- 
sels, was known in China in the days of Archi- 
medes ; and that a foolish lying traveller had 
found his way from Sicily to China, and had 
there seen an exhibition of a steam boat, and 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 7 

had been admitted to examine the mechanical 
apparatus of it, — and, upon his return home, 
had amongst many palpable fables, related the 
true partfculars of this exhibition^ — what feel- 
[ ing would this relation have probably excited 

t in Ifis audience 1 The fact itself was a strange 

one, and different in appearance from any thing 
with which they were acquainted r It was also 
] associated with other stories that seemed to ' 

have falsehood stamped on the very face of 
j . them. What means, then, had the hearers of 
f distinguishing the true from the false t Some 

i of the rabble might probable give a stupid and 

wondering kind of c/edit to the whole ; whilst 
the judicious but unscientific hearers would re- 
•ject the whole.. Now, supposing that the rela- 
tion had come to the ears of Archimedes, and 
' that he had* sent for the man and interrogated 
him ; and, from his unorderly and unscientific, 
but accurate specification of boilers,' and cylin- 
ders, and pipes,, and furnaces^ and wheels, had 
drawn out the mechanical theory of the steam- 
boat,-:— he might have told his friends, ''The 
traveller may be a liar ; but this is a truth. I 
have a stronger evidence for it than his testi- 
mony or t^e testimony of any man : If is a truth 
in the nature of things. The effect which the 
man has described is the legitimate and certain 
result of the apparatus which he has described* 
If he has fabricated this account, he must be a 
great philosopher. At all events, his narra- 
tion is founded on an unquestionable general 
truth." Had the traveller committed an error 
. in his specification, that defect would have op- 
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erated as ad obstacle to the conviction of Archi- 
medes; becftuse, where the facts which are 
testified constitute the parts of a system, they ' 
must in order to produce conviction, be view- 
ed in their relation to one another and in their 
combined bearing on the general result. Un- 
less they are thus viewed, they are not seen as 
they really exist, — ^they do not hold their pro- 
per ground. A single detached pipe or boiler 
or valve could not produce the effects of the 
steam-engine ; and a man who knows no more 
about it than that it contains such a detslched 
part, may very well laugh at the effects rela- 
ted of the whole machine ; but, in truth, the 
fault lies in his own ignorance of the subject. 

But these two processes of reasoning which* 
have be^n described, are not exclusively ap- 
plied tp physical causes and effects : We reason 
precisely in the same way with regard to men 
and their actions. When the history of a man's 
life is presented to us, we naturally theorize 
upon it ; and from a comparison of the differ- 
ent facts contained in it, we arrive at a convic- 
tion that he was actuated by ambition, avarice, 
benevolence, or some other principle. We 
know that these principles exist, and we know 
also their ordinary mode of operation : When, 
therefore, we see the operation, we refer it to 
the cause which best explains' it. In this man- 
ner we arrange the characters with which we 
are acquainted under certain classes ; and we 
anticipate the conduct of our friends when they 
come to be placed in certain circumstances; 
.and when we are at a distance from any 
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of them, and receive an account of their con- 
duct upon some particular occasion, we give 
^. our uiihesitatiiig belief at once, if the account 

\ coincides with Uiat abstract view which we 

have taken of tl^ir characters. But if the 
history reconiited to us varies very considera- 
bly from or is directly opposed to our view of 
* them, we Tefuse cm- immediate belief, and wait 

for further evidence. Thus, if we hear that 
a friend, in whose integrity we have perfect 
confidence, has committed a dishonest action, 
we place our former knowledge of our friend 
in opposition to the testimony of our informer, 
and we anxiously look for an explanation. Be- 
fore our minds are easy on the subject,^ we 
must either discover some circumstance in the 
action which may bring it under the general 
principle which we have formed with regard 
to his character, or else we must form to our- 
sevles some new general principle which will 
explain it. 

' We reason in the same way of the intdli- 
gence of actions as we do of their morality.— 
-When we see an object obtained --by means of 
a plan evidently adapted for its accomplish- 
ment, we refer the formation of the plan to de- 
sign. We reason in this case also from the 
cause to the effect ; and we conclude, that a 
strong intelligence, tvhen combined with a de- 
sire after a particular object, will form and ex- 
ecute sonpie plan adapted to the accomplish- 
ment t>f that particular object. An ambitious 
man of talents will, we are sure, fix his desires 
on some particular situation of eminence, and 
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Will form some-acheme fitted for its attainmentt 
If an intimate and judicious friend of Julius Ce- 
sar had retired to some distai^t corner of the 
world, before the commencement of the politi- 
cal career of that wonderful man, and had there 
received an accurate history of every circum- 
stance of his conduct, how would he have re- 
ceived it ? He would certainly have believed it ; 
and not merely because he knew that Caesar was 
ambitious, but also because he could discern 
that every step of his progress, as rec(Mrded in 
the history, was adapted with admirable intelli* 
gence to accomplish the object of his ambition. 
His belief of the history, therefore, would rest 
on two considerations, — ^first, that the object 
attributed by it to Caesar corresponded with the 
genera] principle under which he had classed 
the moral character of Csesar ; and, secondly, 
that there was evident, through the course of 
the history, u perfect adaptation of means to 
an end. He would hiLve believed just on the 
same principle that compelled Archimedes to 
believe the history of the steam-boat. 

In all these processes of reasoning, we have 
examples of conviction, upon an evidence which 
is most strictly speaking, internal, — an evidence 
altogether independent of our confidence in the 
veracity of the narrator of the facts. 

Surely, then, in a system which purports to 
be a revelation from heaven, and to contain a. 
history of God's dealings with men, and to de- 
velop truths with regard to the moral govern- 
ment of the universe, the knowledge and belief 
of which will lead to happiness^ here and here- 
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after, we may expect to find (if its pretensions 
are • welUfounded) an evidence for its truth, 
iirhich shall be independent of all externa] tes^ 
timony. But what are the precise principles 
on which the internal evidence for or against 
a Divine revelation of religion must rest ? We 
cannot have any internal evidence on a subject 
which is in all its parts and bearings and rela- 
tions entirely new to us ; because, in truth, the 
internal evidence depends solely on our know- 
ledge that certain causes are followed by cer« 
tain effects : Therefore, if a new train of causes 
and effects perfectly different from any thing 
which we have before known, be presented to 
us, all our notions of probability, all our antici- 
pations of results, and all our references to 
causes, by which we are accustomed to judge 
of theories and histories, become utterly use- 
less. In the hypothetical case of Archimedes 
deciding on the story of the steam-boat, the 
judgment which he may be supposed to have 
given was grounded on his belief that similar 
causes would produce similar effects, and on his 
experience that the causes which the traveller 
specified were actually followed in nature by 
the effects which he specified. The philoso- 
pher had never seen this particular combination * 
of causes ; but he knew each distinct cause, with 
its distinct train of consequents ; and thus he an- 
ticipated the general result of the combination. 
So also the credit attached to the narrative 
of Csesar's exploits, by his distant friend, was 
grounded on the conviction that ambition would 
lead Cssar to aim at empire, and on the know- 
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ledge that this object could not be attained ex« 
' cept by that course which Caesar pursued. Al- 
though the circumstances were new, he could 
almost have predicted, from analogy, that, wheth- 
•er the design proved finally successful or not, 
Caesar would certainly form the design, and 
construct some such plan for its accomplish* 
ment. 

Our acquaintance, then, with certain causes 
as necessarily connected with certain effects, 
and our intuitive conviction that this same con* 
nexion will always subsist between these causes 
and effects, form the basis of all our just antici- 
pations for the future, and of all our notions of 
probability and internal evidence, with regard 
to the systems or histories, both physical and 
m(Hral, which may be presented to us. 

If, then, the subject matt«r of Divine revela- 
tion be entirely new to us, we cannot possibly 
have any ground on which we may rest our 
judgment as to its probability. But is this the 
case with that system of religion which is call- 
ed Christianity ? Is the .object which it has in 
view an entirely new object 1 Is the moral me- 
chanism which it employs for the accomplish- 
ment of that object, different in kind from* that 
•moral mechanism which we ourselves set 'to 
work every day upon our fellow creatures 
whose conduct we wish to influence in some 
particular direction, or from that by which we 
feel ourselves to be led in thetordinary course 
of Providence ? Is the character of the Great 
Being to whose inspiration this system is ascrib- 
ed, and whose actions are recorded by it, en- 
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tirely unknown to us, except through the me- 
dium of this revelation 1 Far from it Like 
Archimedes in the <5ase which I have supposed, 
we have never before seen this particular com- 
bination of causes brought to bear on this par- 
ticular combination of results; but. we are ac- 
-quainted with each particular cause, and we 
■can trace its particular train of consequents; 
and thus we can understand the relation be* 
tween the whole of the combined causes and 
the whole of the combined results. 

The first faint outline of Christiauty pre- 
sents to us a view of Grod operating on the char- 
acters of men through a manifestation of his 
own character, in order that, by leading them 
to participate in some measure of his moral 
likeness, they may also in some measure parti- 
cipate of his happiness. Every man who l>e- 
lieves in the existence of a Supreme Moral 
Crovernor, and has considered the relations in 
^irhich this belief places him, must have form- 
fed to himself some scheme of religion analo- 
gous to that which I have described. The in- 
'dications of the Divine character, in nature, 
and providence, and conscience, were surely 
given to direct and instruct us in our relations 
to God and his creatures. The indications of 
his kindness have a tendency to attract our 
gratitude, and the indications of his disappro- 
bation to check and alarm us* 'We infer that, 
his own character truly embodies all . those 
qualities which he approves, and is perfectly 
. free from all which he condemns. The roan 
who adopts ^his scheme of natural religion, 

2 
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which, though deficient in point of practica 
influence over the human mind, pis shsJl be af^ 
terwards explained, is yet true, — and Who has 
learned from experience to refer actions to 
their moral causes, — ^is in possession of all the 
elementary principles which qualify him to 
judge of the internal evidence of Christianity. 
He can judge of Christianity as the rude ship* 
carpenter oi a barbarous age could judge of a 
British ship of the line, or as the scientific an- 
atomist of the eye could judge of a telescope 
"Which he had never seen before. 

He who holds this scheme of natural relig-^ 
ion, will believe in its truth (and I ' conceive 
justly,) because it urges him to what is good, 
deters him from what is evil, and coincidesr 
generally with all that he feels and observes ; 
and this very belief which he holds on these 
grounds, will naturally lead him to believe in 
the truth of another scheme which tends di- 
rectly to the same moral object, but much more 
specifically and powerfully, and coincides much 
more minutely with his feelings and observa- 
tions. 

The perfect moral tendency of its doctrines, 
is a ground on which the BiUe often rests its 
plea of authenticity and importance. What- 
ever principle of belief tends to promote real 
moral perfection, possesses in some degree the 
quality of truth. By moral perfection, I mean 
the perception of what is right, followed by the 
love of it and the doing of it. This quality, 
-therefore, necessarily implies a true view of 
the relations in which we stand to all the be- 
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mgs with whom we are conneGted. In this 
sense. Pope's famous line is perfectly just, — 
" His (faith) can't be wrong, whose life is in 
the right" But it is evident that a man may be 
a very useful member of this world's society, 
without ever thinking of the true relation in 
which he stands to the beings about him. Pru- 
dence, honourable feelings, and instinctive 
good-nature,, may ensure to any man, in ordi- 
nary times, an excellent reputation. But the 
scene of our present contemplations lies in the 
spiritual universe of God, and the character 
that we speak of must be adapted to that soci- 
ety. We cannot but believe tl^at true moral 
perfection .contains the elements of happiness 
in that higher state ; and therefore we cannot 
but believe that that view of our moral rela- 
tions, and of the beings to whom we are so 
related, which leads to this moral perfection, 
must be the true view. But if the attainment 
of this character be the important object, why 
-lay so much stress upon any particular view f 
The readon is obvious : We cannot, according 
to the ccmstitution of our nature, induce upon 
our minds any particular state of moral feeling 
without an adequate cause.' We cannot feel 
anger, or love, or hatred, or fear, by simply 
endeavouring so to feel. In order to have the 
feeling, we must have some object present to 
our minds which will naturally excite the feel- 
ing. Therefore, as moral perfection consists 
of a combination of moral feelings (leading to 
correspondent action,) it can only have place 
in a mind which is under the impression or has 
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a present view of those objects which -tiaturaliy 
produce that combination of feelings. 

The object of this Dissertation is to analyze 
the component parts of the Christian scheme 
of doctrine, with reference to its bearing both 
on the character of God, and on the character 
of man ; and to demonstrate, that its facts not 
only present an expressive exhibition of all 
the moral qualities whi(ih can be conceived to 
reside in the Divine mind, but also contain all 
those objecte which have a natural tendency to 
excite and suggest in the human mind that com- 
bination of moral feelings which has been 
termed moral perfection. We shall thus ar- 
rive at a conclusion with regard to the iacts of 
revelation, analogous to that at which Archi- 
medes arrived with regard to the narrative of 
tjje traveller, — ^viz. a conviction that they ijon- 
tain a general truth in relation to the charac- 
ters both of God and of man ; and that there- 
fore the Apostles must either have witnessed 
them as they assert, or they must have been the' 
most marvellous philosophers that the world ev- 
er saw. Their system is true in the nature of 
things, even were they proved to be impostors. 

When God, through his prophet Jeremiah, 
refutes the pretensions of the false teachers of 
that day, he says, — " If they had stood in my 
counsel, and had caused my people to hear my 
words, then they shoutd have turned them from 
their evil wa^, and from the evil of their do- 
ings." ^ This moral tendency of its doctrines, , 
then, is the evidence which the'bdok itself ap- 
peals to for the proof of its authenticity ; and 
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surely it is no more than justice, that this evi- 
dence should b^ candidly examined. This is an 
evidence, also, on which the apostle Paul fre- 
quently rests ihe whole weight of the gospel. 

According to this theory of the mode in 
which a rational judgment of the truth and ex- 
cellence 4)f a religion may be formed, it is not 
enough to show in proof of its authenticity, 
that the facts which it affirms concerning the 
dealings of Grod with his creatures do exhibit 
his moral perfections in the highest degree ; 
it must also be shown, that these facts, when 
present to the mind of man, do naturally, ac- 
cording to the constitution of his being, tend 
to excite and suggest that combination of feel- 
ings which constitues his moral perfection. 
But when we read a history which authorita- 
tively claims to be an exhibition of the charac- 
ter of God in his dealings with men, — if we 
find in it that which fills and overflows our most 
dilated conceptions of moral worth and loveli- 
ness in the Supreme Being, and at the same 
time feel that it is triumphant in every appeal 
that it makes to our consciences, in its state- 
^ ments of the obliquity and corruption of our 
" own hearts, — and if our reason farther discov- 
ers a system of powerful moral stimulants, em- 
bodied in the facts of this history, which neces- 
sarily tend to produce in the mind a resem- 
blance to that high character which is there 
pourtrayed,-— if we discern that the spirit, of 
this history gives peace to the conscience by 
the v^y exmlHtion which quickens its sensi- 
bility— 'that it dieqpels the terrors of guilt by 
^ 2* 
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the very fact which associates sin with the full 
loathing of the heart — that it combines in oae 
wondrous and consistent whole our most fear*^ 
fol forebodings and our most splendid, anticipa^- 
tions £ca futurity — ^that it inspires a pure and 
elevated and joyful hope for eternity, by those 
very declarations which attach a deeper and 
more interesting' obligation to the discharge of 
the minutest part of human duty,**if we see 
that the object of all its tendencies is the per- 
fection of moral happiness, and th|it these ten- 
dencies are naturally connectefl with the belief 
of its narration, — if we see all this in the gos- 
pel, we may then say that our own eyes have, 
seen its truth, and that we need no other testi* 
mony: We may then well believe that God 
has been pleased, in pity to our Wretchedness, 
and in condescension to our feebleness, to 
clothe*the eternal laws which regulate his spir- 
itual government, in .such a form as may be 
palpable to our conceptions, and adapted to the 
urgency of our necessities. 

This theory of internal evidence, though 
founded on analogy, is yet essentially different 
in almost all respects from that view of the ^ 
subject which Bishop Butler has - given, in his 
most valuable and philosophical work on the 
analogy between natural and revealed religi<Hi. 
His design was to answer objections against 
revealed religion, arising out of the difficulties- 
connected with many of its doctrines, by show- 
ing that precisely the same difficulties occur in 
natural religion and in the ordinary course of 
providence. This argument converts even the 
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difficulties of revelation into evidences of its 
genuineness; beoanse it employs them to. es- 
tablish the identity of the Author of Revelation 
and the Author of Nature. My object is quite 
didferent. I mean to show that there is an in- 
telligible and necessary connexion between the 
doctrinal facts of revelation and the character 
of God (|is deduced from natural religion), in 
the same way as there is tn intelligible and 
necessary connexion between the character of 
a man and his most characteristic actions ; and 
farther, that the belief of these doctrinal &cts 
lias an intelligible and necessary tendency to 
produce the Christian character, in the same 
way that the belief of danger has an intelligible 
«ind necessary tendency to produce fear. 

Perhaps it may appear to some minds, that, 
although all this should be admitted, little or 
no weight has been added to the evidence for 
the truth of revelation. These perscms have^ 
been in the habit of thinking that the miracu- 
lous inspiration of the Scriptures is the sole 
point of importance : Whereas the inspiration, 
when demonstrated, is no more than an evi- 
dence for the truth of that system which is com- 
municated through this channel. If the Chris- 
tian system be- true, it would have been so 
although it had never been miraculously re- 
vealed to men. This principle, at least, is 
completely recognized with regu-d to the mor- 
al jM'ec^ts. The duties of justice and be- 
nevolence are acknowledged to be realities al- 
together independent of the enfin'cements of any 
inspired revelation. The character of God is 
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just as immutable, and as independent of any 
iaspired revelation, as these duties ; and so also 
are the acts of government proceeding from this 
character. We cannot have stronger evidence 
for any truth whatever, than that which we 
have for the reality of moral obligations. Up- 
on this basis has been reared the system of 
natural religion as fiu* as relates to the monJ 
character of ^God» by simply clothing the Su- 
preme Being with all the moral excellencies 
of human nature in an infinite degree. A sysK 
tern of religion which is opposed to these moral 
obligations, is opposed also to right reason. — 
This sense of moral obligation, then, which is 
the standard to which reason instructs man to 
adjust his system of natural religion, con^tinues 
to be the test by which he ought to try all 
pretensions to divine revelation. If the actions 
ascribed to God by any system of religion pre- 
sent a view of the Divine character which is 
at variance with the idea of moral prefection, 
we have no reason to believe that these are 
really the actions of God. But if, on the con- 
trary, they have a strong and distinct tenden- 
cy to elevate and dilate our notions of goodness, 
and are in perfect harmony with these notions, 
we have reason to believe that they may be 
the actions of God ; because they are intimate- 
ly connected with those moral . convictions 
which form the first principles of all our rea;> 
sonings on this subject. Thi)3, then, is the first 
reasonable test of the truth of a reUgion — ^th^t 
it should coincide with the mortd constitution 
of the human mind. But, secondly, we know, 
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that, independently of all moral reasoning or 
consideratioti, our minds, by their natural con- 
stitution, are liable to receive certain impres- 
sions from certain objects when present to 
them. Thus, without any exercise of the mo- 
ral judgment they are liable to the impressions 
of love and hatred, and fear and hope, when 
certain corresponding objects are presented to 
them. And it is evident that the moral char- 
acter is determined by the habitual direction 
which is given to these ^affections. Now, if the' 
actions attributed to God by any system of .re- 
ligion, be really such objects, as, when present 
to the mind, do not stir the affections at all, 
that religion cannot influence the character, 
and is therefore utterly useless : If they be 
such as do indeed rouse the afiections, but at 
the same time give them a wrong direction, 
that ' religion is worse than useless ; it is per- 
nicious : But if they can be shown to be such 
as have a necessary tendency to excite these 
natural emotions on the behalf of goodness, and 
to draw the current of our affections and wills 
into this moral channel, we are entitled to draw 
another argument, from this circumstance, in 
favlour of the truth of that religion ; because 
we may presume that God would suit his com- 
munications to the capacities and instincts of 
his creatures. The second test, then, of the 
truth of a religion, is — ^thatjt should concide 
with the physical constitution of the human 
mind. But, farther, there is much moral evil 
and much misery in th^ world. There are ma- 
ny bad {mssions in the mind ; and there is a se- 
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ries of events continually going forward'^, which 
tend to excite a great variety of feelings. Now, 
a religion has one of the characters of truth, 
when it is accommodated to all these circumr 
stances, — when it offers pardon without lower- 
ing the standard of moral duty ; when its prin<- 
ciples convert the varied events into opportur 
nities of growing in conformity to God, and of 
acquiring the character of happiness ; and when 
it tempers the elevation of prosperity and the 
depression of adversity. The third test, then, 
of the truth of a. religion, is«— that it should co- 
incide with the circumstances in which man is 
found in this world. It may be said, that a celi* 
gipn in which these three conditions meet, 
rests upon the most indisputable axioms of the 
science of human nature. All these conditions 
can be proved to meet in the religion of the 
Bible ; and the wide divergence from them 
which is so palpable in all other religious sys- 
tems, philosophical as well as popular, which 
have come to our knowledge, is a very strong' 
argument for the Divine inspiration of the Bi- 
ble, especially when the artless simplicity of its 
manner and the circumstances of the country 
in which it was written, are taken into consid- 
eration. 

It may be proper to remark, that the acts, at- 
tributed to the Divine government are usually 
termed " doctrines," to distinguish, them from 
the moral precepts of a religion. 

When I make use of the terms *^ manifesta- 
tion," and " exhibition," which I shall have 
frequent occasion, to do in the course of the 
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foHowing observations, I am very far fi;oin 
meaning any thing like a mere semblance of 
action without the substance. In fact, nothing 
can be a true manifestation of the Divine char- 
acter, which is not, at the same time, a direct 
and necessary result of the Divine principles, 

' and a true narration of the Divine conduct. 
But these terms suit best with the leading idea 
which I wish to explain, — >viz. that the facts of 
revelation are developments of the moral prin* 
ciples of Ibe Deity, and carry an infhientia] 
' address to the feelings of man. The wh<de of 
their importance, indeed, hinges upon their 
being a reality ; and it is the truth of this real- 
ity which is demonstrated by their holy con- 
sistency with the character of dieir Author, 
and their sanctifying applicability to the hearts 
of his creatures. I may observe also, that, in 
the illustrations which are introduced, I have 
aimed rather at a broad and general resem- 
blance, than at a minute coincidence in all par- 
ticulars, which is perhaps not attainable in any 
comparison between earthly things and heav- 
enly. 

I. As it is a matter of the very highest im- 
portance in the study of religion, to be fully sa- 
tisfied that there is a real connexion between 

^ happiness and the knowledge and love of God, 
I have commenced these remarks by explain- 
ing the nature of this connexion. I have here 
endeavoured to show, that the object of a true 
religion must be to present to the minds of men 

. such a view of the character of their great 
Governor, as may not only enable them to com- 
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prehend the principles of his goTernment, but 
may also attract their affectioos^ into a confor- 
mity with them. 

II. I have made some observations on the 
mode in which natural religion exhibits the^ 
Divine character, and in which it appeals to 
the human understanding and feelings. And 
herQ I have remarked the great advantage 
which a genera] principle of morality possesses^ 
in its appeals to minds constituted like ours,, 
when it comes forth to us in the shape of an in- 
telligible and palpable action, beyond what it 
possesses in its abstract form. 

III. I have attempted to show that Chris- 
tianity possesses this advantage in 'the highest 
degree ; that its facts are nothing more thaa 
the abstract principles of natural religion, em- 
bodied in 'perspicuity and efficiency ; and that 
these facts not only give a lively representa- 
tion of the perfect character of God, but also 
contain in themselves the strength of the most 
irresistible moral arguments that one man could 
address to another on any human interests: 

IV. I have endeavoured to analyze some of 
the causes of the general indifference to our re- 
jection of real Christianity, and to point out 
the sources of the multiplied mistakes which 
are made with regard to its nature. I have 
here made some observations on the indispo- 
sition of the human mind to attend to an argur 
ment which (^poses any favourite inclination ; 
on the opposition of Christianity to the pre- 
vailing current of the human character ;' and 
on the bad effects arising from the commen^ 
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practice of deriving our notions of religion 
rather from the compositions of men than from 
the Bible. Infidels are not in general acquaint- 
ed, through the Bible itself, with the system 
of revelation ; and therefore they are inacces- 
sible to that evidence for it which arises out 
of the discovery that its doctrinal facts all tally 
exactly with the character which its precepts 
inculcate. I have here also illustrated this 
coincidence between the doctrines and the pre- 
cepts of the Bible in several particulars. If 
the Christian character is the character of true 
and immortal happiness, the system must be 
true which necessarily leads to that character. 

V. I have endeavoured to show the need 
that men have, for some system of spiritusil re- 
novation ; and I have inferred from the prece- 
ding ai*gument, that no such system could be 
really efficient, unless it resembled Christianity 
in its structure and mode of enforcement. 

VI. I have shown the connexion between 
the external and internal evidence for revela<- 
tion. 
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When it is said that happiness is .necessary 
and exclusively connected with a resemblance 
to the Divine character, it is evident that the 
word " happiness" must be understood in a 
restricted sense. It cannot be denied, that 
many vicious men enjoy much gratification 
through Jife ; nor can it even be denied, that 
this gratification is derived in a great measure 
from their very vices. This fact is, no doubt, 
very perplexing, as every question must be 
which is connected with the origin of evil : But 
still, it is no more perplexing than the origin 
of evil, or than the hypothesis that our pres- 
ent life is a state of triai and discipline. Temp- 
tation to evil, evidently implies a sense of grat- 
ification proceeding from evil ; and evil could 
not have existed without this sense of gratifi- 
cation connected with it. So, also, this life 
could not be a state of trial and discipline in 
good, unless there were some inducement or 
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temptation to evi],— that is, unless there were 
some sense of gratification attending eviL It 
probably does not lie within the compass of 
human faculties to give a completely satisfac* 
tory answer to these questions; while yet it 
may be rationally maintained, that if there is a 
propriety in this life being a state of discipline, - 
there must also be a propriety in sin being 
connected with a sense of gratification. But 
then; may not this vicious gratification be ex- 
tended through eternity^ as well as through a 
year or an hour 1 I cannot see any direct im- 
possibility in this supposition, on natural princi- ' 
pies; and yet I feel that the assertion of it sounds 
very much like the contradiction of an intui- 
tive truth. 

There is a great difference between the hap- 
piness enjoyed with the approbation of con- 
science, and that which is felt without it or 
against it. When the conscience is very sen- 
sitive, the gratification arising from vice cannot 
be very great : the natural process, therefore, 
by which such gratification is obtained or 
heightened, is by lulling ai deadening the con- 
science. This is accomplished by habitually 
turning the attention from the distinction of 
good and evil, and directing it to the circum- 
stances which constitute vicious gratification. 

The testimony of conscience is that verdict 
which every man returns for or against himself 
upon the question, whether his moral charac- 
ter has kept pace with his moral judgment ? 
This verdict will therefore be, in relation to 
absolute moral truth, correct or incorrect, in 
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proportion to the degree of illumination pos- 
sessed by the moral judgment ; and the feel- 
ing of remorse will be more or less painful, 
according to the inequality which subsists be- 
tween the judgment and the character. When 
a man, therefore, by dint of perseverance, has 
brought his judgment down to the level of his 
character, and has trained his reason to call 
evil good and good evil, he has gained a victo- 
ry over conscience, and expelled remorse. If 
he could maintain this advantage through his 
whole existence, his conduct would admit of a 
most rational justification. But then, his peace 
is built solely 'on the darkness of his moral 
judgment ; and therefore, all that is necessary 
in order to make him miserable, and to stir up 
a civil war within his breast, would be to throw 
such a strong and undubipus light on the per- 
fect character of goodness, as might extort from 
him an acknowledgment of its excellency, and 
forc^ him to contrast with it his own past histo- 
ry and present condition. While his mental 
eye is held in fascination by this glorious vision, 
he cannot but feel the anguish of remorse ; he 
cannot but feel that he is at fearful strife with 
some mighty and mysterious being, whose pow- 
er has compelled even his own heart to execute 
vengeance on him ; nor can he hide from him- 
iself the loathsomeness and pollution of that 
spiritual pestilence which has poisoned every 
organ of his mord constitution. , He can hope 
to escape from this wretchedness, only by with- 
drawing his gaze from the appalling brightness ; 
and, in this world, such an attempt can gene- 
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rally be made with success. But suppose him 
to be placed in such circumstances that there 
should be no retreat — no diversity of objects 
i(^hich might divert or divide his attention — and 
that, wherever he turned, he was met and fairly 
confronted by this threatening Spirit of Good- 
ness, — it is impossible that he could have any 
respite from misery, except in a respite from 
existence. If this should be the state of things 
in the next world, we may form some concep- 
ticHi of the union there between vice and misery* 
While we stand at a distance from a furnace, 
the effect of the heat on our bodies gives us 
little uneasiness ; but, as we approach it, the 
natural opposition manifests itself, and the pain 
is increased by every step that we advance. 
The complicated system of this world's busi- 
ness and events, forms, as it were, a veil be- 
fore our eyes, and interposes a kind of moral 
distance between us and . our God, through 
which the radiance of his character shines but 
indistinctly,, so that we can withhold our atten- 
tion from it if we will : The opposition ^vhich 
exists between his perfect holiness and our 
corrupt propensities, does not force itself upon 
us at every step : His views and purposes may 
run contrary to ours ; but as they do not often 
meet us in the form of a direct and personal 
encounter, we contrive to ward off the convic- 
tion that we are at hostility with the Lord of 
the Universe, and think that we may enjoy 
ourselves in the intervals of these much-dread- 
fed visitations, without feeling the necessity of • 
bringing our habits into a perfect conformity 

3* 
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with his. But when death removes this veil, 
by dissolving our connexion with this world 
and its works, we may foe brought, into a closer 
and more perceptible contact with Him who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. In 
that spiritual world,, we may suppose, that each 
event, even the minutest part of the whole 
system of government, will bear such an une* 
quivocal stamp of the Divine character, that 
an intelligent being, of opposite views and feel- 
ings, will at every moment feel itsdf galled 
and thwarted and borne down by the. direct 
and overwhelming encounter of this all-*per- 
vading and almighty mind. And here it should 
be remembered, that the Divine government 
does not^ like human authority, skim the sur-' 
face, nor content itself with an unresisting ex* 
terior and professions of submission ; but comes 
close to the thoughts, and carries its summons 
* to the affections and the will, aild penetrates 
to those recessses of the soul, where, whilst we 
are in this world, we often take a pride and a 
pleasure in fostering the unyielding sentiments 
of hatred and contempt, even towards that su- 
periority of force which has subdued and fetter- 
ed and silenced us. 

The man who believes in revelation, will, of 
course, receive this view as the truth of God ; 
and even the unbeliever in revelation, if he ad- 
mits the existence of an almighty being of a 
perfect moral character, and if he see no un- 
likelihood in the supposition that the mixture of 
good and evil, and the process of moral disci- 
pline cqnnected with it, are to cease with this 
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Stage of our being, even he cannot but feel that 
there is a strong probability in favour of such an 
anticipation. 

We see, then, how vicious men may be hap- 
py to a cei'tain degree in this world, and yet be 
miserable in the next^ without supposing. any 
very great alteration in the general system of 
God's goternment, and without taking into ac- 
count any thing like positive infliction as the 
cause of their misery. And it may be observ- 
ed, that this view gives to vice a form and an 
extent and a power very different from what 
is generally ascribed to it amongst men. We 
are here conversant chiefly about externals; 
and therefore the name of vice is more com- 
monly applied toiexternal conduct than to in^ 
ternal character. But, in the world of spirits,- 
it is not so. There, a dissonance in principle 
and object from the Father of Spirits, consti- 
tutes vice, and is identified with unhappiness. 
So that a man who has here passed a, useful 
and dignified Hfe, upon principles diJSerent from 
those of the Divine character, must, when un- 
der the direct action of that character, feel a 
want of adjustment and an opposition which 
cannot but mar or exclude happiness. Thus, 
also, the effects of pride, of vanity, or of selfi0h- 
ness, when combined with prudence, may often 
be most beneficial in the worlds and yet if 
these principles are in opposition to God's 
character, they must disqualify the minds in 
whibhthey reign for participating in the joys of 
heaven. The joys of heaven are described in 
Scripture to consist in a resemblance to God, or 
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in a cheerful and sympathizing submission to 
his will ; and as man naturally follows the im- 
pulse of his own propensities, without reference 
to ' the will of God, it is evident that a radical 
change of principle is necessary, in order to ca- 
pacitate him for that happiness. 

It was to produce this necessary and saluta- 
ry change, that the gospel was sent from 
Heaven. It bears upon it the character of God. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, thw 
those whose princi^^es are opposed to that 
character, should also be opposed to the gos- 
pel. Christianity thus anticipates the discove- 
ries of death : It removes the veif which hides 
God from our sight ; it brings the system of 
the spiritual world to act upon our consciences ; 
it presents us with a specimen of God's higher 
and interior government ; it gives us a nearer 
view of his character in its true proportions, 
and thus marks out to us the points in which 
we differ from him ; it condemns with his au- 
thority ; it smiles and invites with his uncom- 
promising purity. The man who dislikes all 
this, will reject Christianity, and replace the 
veil, and endeavour to forget the awful secrets 
which it conceals ; and may perhaps be only at 
last routed from his delusion, by finding himself 
face to face before the God whose warnings he 
had neglected, and whose ofiers of friendship 
he had disregarded; — offers which, had they 
been accepted, would have brought his will in- 
to concord with that sovereign will which rules 
the universe, and fitted him to take a joyful and 
sympathizing interest in every part of the Di- 
vine administration. 
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Of the attractive and overcoming loveliness 
of the character of God, as revealed in his 
word, add of the invitations which he makes to 
sinners, I shall speak afterwards ; but in the 
mean time, I would draw the attention of the 
reader to the serious consideration of the fact, 
that a dissonance in .principle from the Ruler 
of the universe, cannot but be connected with 
some degree of unhappiness* Although I be- 
lieve that few minds will feel much difficulty 
in acquiescing in the truth of this remark, and 
although there is no intricacy in the reasoning 
connected with it, yet as distinct conceptions 
on this subject are of prime importance in all 
views of religion, I shall illustrate it by an anal- 
ogy drawn from the more palpable and better 
understood affairs of this material world, with 
which we are surrounded. We may find stri- 
king examples to this purpose in a period of 
English history which , was distinguished above 
all others for the remarkable contrasts which 
it exhibited in public sentiment and principle 
amongst the different classes of the nation, and 
is therefore peculiarly fitted for elucidating the 
effects produced on happiness, by an opposition 
in principle betweem the ruling power and a 
part of its subjects. 

It is easy to imagine the stern and composed 
satisfaction with which a thorough partisan of 
Cromwell would contemplate the rigid and for- 
mal solemnity which overspread the Govern- 
ment and the people of England during the 
Protectorship. But whence did this satisfac- 
tion arise ? Certainly from' that concord which 
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subsisted between his own habits and those of 
the rnling power. His views and inclinations 
coincided at all points with those of the Gov- 
ernment :' and therefore every measure of ad- 
ministration was a source of gratificati<Ni to 
him because it was in fact an expression of his 
own will. He was thus in a state of political 
happiness ; and had there been no higher gov- 
ernment than the Commonwealth, through the 
universe or through eternity, he must have 
been perfectly and permanenUy happy. Now, 
let us carry forward this same individual to the 
days of Chjirles the Second, and place him in 
the near neighbourhood of that gay and disso- 
lute Court. We can in this situation suppose 
him moving about with a double measure of 
gloom in his countenance, and with a heart 
embittered by the general mirth and irritated ' 
by the continual encounter of character and 
opinions and habits directly opposed to his own. 
He retires to a distance from the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and endeavours to hide himself from 
these painful conflicts in the bosom of his fam- 
ily. There the arrangements are all conduct- 
ed according to his own principles and his owti 
taste ; and he enjoys a tolerable state of hap- 
piness, though liable to occasional interruptions 
from public news, from whispers that he is to 
be apprehended on suspicion of treason, from 
the intrusion of Government officers, and from 
a want of thorough sympathy on ^ralitical sub- 
jects even perhaps in the members of his own 
domestic circle. All at once, his quiet is dis- 
turbed by an order from Court to leave his se- 
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elusion, and reside in the metropolis, that he 
may be morie immediately under the eye of 
Government. Here again he is brought face 
to face with all he hates and despises. His 
aversion is increased by a sense of his inability 
to, resist ; and he learns even to cherish the 
feeling and habit of misery as the only testi- 
mony that his soul is unsubdued. He is politi- 
cally miserable. I have given this sketch as 
an illustration of those natural laws which 
make our happiness dependant on our sympa- 
thy with a power which overrules us ; and al- 
so as an example of the form and the precari- 
ousness of that process by which we can in 
sonie circumstances contract our horizon, as it 
were, and shut out from our view those things 
which give us pain, and withdraw ourselves 
from thl encounter of those prim^iples which 
are in opposition to our own. In the field of 
this world, there are many divisions and subdi- 
visions, separated by strong barriers from each 
other, and acknowledging different authorities, 
or the same authority perhaps in different de- 
grees. These are so many shelters to which 
men may betake themselves, when pursued by 
the justice or injustice of their fellow crea- 
tures. But whilst we continue within the scope 
of one authority, although we may find a tem- 
porary asyhim against its enmi^ in a narrow 
circle or more private society, we are contin- 
ually liable to be confronted by it and dragged 
from our hiding-place ; and must therefore, 
from the nature of things, be in some measure 
dependant on it for our happiness. 
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Whenever the material world, and its con* 
cerns are made use of to illustrate the con- 
cerns of the mind and of the invisible world, 
it is of importance to preserve in lively recol- 
lection the essential difference which separates 
the two subjects* The one embraces outward 
actions exclusively ; whilst the prominent fea- 
ture in the other is the principle from which 
the. actions spring. Thus, in the examj^e which 
has just been given, we can easily suppose that 
CromwelPs followers were actuated by a great 
variety of motives, and that the solemnity of 
the Commonwealth might captivate different 
minds on v^ry different principles. Soitie pious 
people might hate liked- it, from having asso* 
ciated it in their minds with true religion; 
some, from the fanatical idea, that this outward 
form would atone for more secret sins ; some, 
from its mixture with republican sturdiness ; 
and some, from a hatred of Popery or the 
Stewart family. Now, these principles are all 
very different in their nature, although their 
external results might in some particulars re- 
semble each other; and therefore the happi- 
ness of the citizens did not proceed, from an 
actually sympathy of principle with the Govern- 
ment, but from a coincidence in the effects of 
their principles : And if the Government had 
had cognizance and control of the mind as well 
as the body, then tho^e alone could have been 
happy, or could have been considered as good 
citizens, who liked that solemn system of things 
precisely on the same principles with the Gov- 
ernment ; and the collision of opposite princi- 
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pie would in this case have been as violent as 
the collision of external cohduct actually was. 
In morals, an action does not mean an effect 
simply, but a prin<>iple 'carried into exetcise ; 
and therefore, in a government of minds> any ^ 
effect produced by pride, for instance, however 
beneficial to the public, would get the name of 
a proud action, and would be condemned by a 
judge who disapproved of pride. Man oapnot 
see into the heart ; and therefore he is obliged 
to conjecture or~ guess at principles by their 
effects ; but yet bus judgment is always deter- 
mined by the nature of the principle to which 
he ascribes the effects. Supposing, then, that 
we were under such a supernaturally gifted 
government, and that this government was so 
strong that the idea of resistinff or escaping it 
involved an absurdity, — ^it woiJd evidently be- 
come a matter of the very highest importance, 
to make ourselves accurately acquainted with 
its principles, and to accommodate our own to 
them ; because, till this were accomplished, we 
could never enjoy tranquillity, but must contin- 
ually suffer the* uneasiness of beinff reluctantly 
borne down by the current of a wifi more pow- 
erful than our own. This object, ' however, 
would be attended by considerable difficulty. 
In the first place, it could not be very easy to 
discover the precise principles of the adminis- 
tration : Almost any single act might proceed 
iroin a great variety of principles ; and it would ^ 
therefore require a long observation and induc- 
tion of facts, in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
cpnclusioi^. And, in the second place, after 

4 
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we had discovered those principles, we might 
chance to find that they were in direct opposi* 
tion to our own. 

In these circumstances, it would be most de» 
sirable that the Government shoold, for the 
information of the people, embody in one in' 
teresting train of action the whole of the prin- 
ciples of its Administration ; so that an une- 
quivocal and distinct idea of these principles 
might be conveyed, by the narrative, to any 
one who would carefully consider its purport. 
After Government had done thiS) it would evi* 
dently be the interest and the duty of all the 
subjects to dweU much upon the history thus 
communicated to them, in order that they 
might in this way' familiarize their minds to 
the principles developed in it, and teach their 
own thoughts to run in the same channel, and 
interest their affections and feelings in it as 
much as possible. The people would engage 
in this with greater or less earnestness, accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the ccmvic- 
tion which each one had as to the reality of 
the connexion which subsisted between happi- 
ness and the accomplishment of this object, and 
also in proportion to their persuasion that this 
history was a true representation of the char- 
acter of the Government Approbation and 
affection could alone constitute the necessary ad- 
justment : Fear might urge to the prosecution 
of the object, but the complete harmony of the 
will is the result of a more generous principle. 
If we suppose, farther, that this complete har- 
mouY of sentiment is one of the great objects 
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of Oovemment, then a coincidence on the part 
of the subjects, unless connected with a dis- 
tinct intention to coincide, could not contain 
in itself the elements of a complete harmony, 
because it did not embrace this great object of 
the Qovemment. 



SECTION II. 



I HAVE made these remarks for the purpose of 
illustrating the object of the Christian revela- 
tion, and of explaining the necessity of believ- 
ing its announcement, in order to the full ac- 
complishment of that object in each individual 
case. The object of Christianity is to bring 
the character of man into harm6ny with that 
of God. To this end, it is evidently necessary 

** that a just idea of the Divine character should 
be formed. The works of creation, the ar- 
rangements of Providence, and the testin^ony 
of conscience, are, if thoroughly weighed, suf- 
ficient to give this idea : But men are in gen- 
eral so much occupied by the works, that they 
forget their great Author ; and their charac- 
ters are so opposed to his, that they turn away 
their eyes from t)ie contemplation of that pur^- 
ty which condemns them. And even in the 
most favourable cases, the moral efficiency of 
the idea presented by these natural lights, is 
much hindered and weakened by the abstract- 

' ness and vagueness of its form. 

When we look into creation or providence, 
for the indications of God's character, we are 
struck with the mixture of appearances which 
present themselves. We see on one side, life, 
health, happiness ; and on^ the other, death, 
di^ase, pain, misery. , The first class furnishes 
us with arguments for the goodness of God ; 
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but what are we to make of the opposite &cts ? 
The theory on this subject which is attended 
with fewest difficidties, is founded on two sup- 
positions, — first, That moral good is necessary 
to permanent happiness; and second, That 
misery is the result of mwal evil, and was ap- 
pointed by the Author of Nature as its check 
and punishment. This theory throws some 
light on the character both of God and of man. 
It represents God not merely as generally so- 
licitous for the happiness of men, but as solici- 
tous to lead them to happiness through the me- 
dium of a certain moral character,, which is 
the object of his exclusive approbation ; and it 
r^resents man as very sinful, by holding forth 
the mass of natural evil in the world as a sort 
of measure of his moral deficiency ; and sug- 
gests that the disease must.be indeed virulent, 
when so strong a medicine is necessary. The 
fact, however, that the greatest natural evil 
does not always fall where moral evil is most 
conspicuous, whilst it gives rise to the idea <^ 
a future state, does nevertheless obscure, in 
somq degree, our ideas of the Divine charac» 
ter. Our notion of the goodness of God, ac- 
cording to natural religion, does not then arise 
so much from the knowledge of any <»ie dis- 
tinct unequivocal manifestation of that <|uality, 
as from a general comparison of many fiictB, 
which when combined, lead to this conclusion. 
This remark applies also to our notion of the 
Divine holiness, or God's exclusive approba- 
tion of one particular character ; though not 
to the same extent,-^becau8e*c<mscience coibob 

4*' ' 
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mach more directly to the point here than rea* 
son does in the other case. The excitement 
and motives arising out of such a comparison 
as has .been described, cannot be nearly so viv^ 
id or influential as those which spring from the 
belief of a simple and unequivocal fact which 
recurs to us without effort, and unfolds its in* 
struction without obscurity, and which holds 
out to us an unvarying standard, by which we 
may at all times judge of the thoughts and 
intentions of God in his dealings . with men. 
Natural theology, therefore,, becomes almost 
necessarily rather a subject of metaphysical 
speculation than a system of practical princi- 
ples. It marks the distinctions of right and 
wrong ; but it does not efficiently attach our 
love to what is right, nor our abhorrence to 
what is wrong. We may frequently observe 
real serious devotedness, even amongst the 
professors of the most absurd superstitions; 
but it would be difficult to find a devoted nat- 
ural religionist. The reason is, that these su- 
perstitions, though they have no relation to the 
ixue chara<Uer of God, have yet some applica- 
bility to the natural constitution of man. Nat- 
ural religion possesses the former qualification 
in much greater perfection than the latter. 
Under an impression of guilt, a man who has 
no other religious knowledge than that which 
unassisted reason affi^rds, must feel much per- 
plexity and* embrassment. He believes that 
God is gracious; but the wounds which he 
feels in his own conscieu.ce, and the misery 
which he sees around him, demonstrate also 
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that God is of a most uncompromising purity. 
He knows not what to think ; and he is tempt- 
ed either to despair, or to turn his thoughts 
Hway entirely from so alarming a.subject. All 
these conditions of mind-despair, thoughtless- 
ness, and perplexity — are equally adverse to 
the moral health of the soul, and are equally 
opposed to that zealous and cheerful obedience 
• which springs from gratitude for mercy and es- 
^teem for holy and generous worth. In such 
circumstances, the mind would naturally, in 
self defence, contrive to lower its standard of 
moral duty -down to the level of its own per- 
formances ; or would settle into a gloomy hos- 
tility to a lawgiver who requires more from it 
than it is disposed to render. It is in this form 
of weakness and perversion that we generally 
see natural religion ; and we need not wonder 
at this- melancholy natural phenomenon, when 
we consider, that Mts principles consist in ab- 
stract conclusions of the intellect, which make 
no powerful appeal to the heart. 

A single definite and intelligible action gives 
a^ vividness and power to the idea of that moral 
character which it exhibits, beyond what could 
be conveyed by a multitude of abstract descrip- 
'tions. Thus the abstract ideas of patriotism 
and integrity make but an uninteresting ap- 
pearance, when contrasted^ with the high spec- 
tacle of heroic worth which was exhibited in 
the conduct of Regulus, when in the senate of 
his country, he raised his solitary voice against 
those humbling propositions of Carthage, which, 
if acquiesced in, would have restored him to 
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liberty, and which, for that single reason, had 
almost gained an acquiescence ; and then, un* 
subdued alike by the frantic entreaties of his 
family, the weeping solicitations of the admire 
ing citizens, and the appalling terrors of his 
threatened fate, he returned to Africa, rather 
than violate his duty to Rome and the sacred- 
ness of truth. 

In the same way, the abstract views of the 
Divine character, drawn from the observation 
of nature, are in general rather visions of the 
intellect than efficient moral principles in the 
heart and conduct ; and however true they may 
be, are uninteresting and unexciting, when 
compared with' the vivid exhibition of them in a 
history of definite and intelligible action. 

To assist our weakness, therefore, and to ac- 
commodate his instructionis to the principles of 
our nature, Gk>d has been pleased to present to 
us a most interesting series of actions, in which 
his moral character, as far as we are concern- 
ed, is fully and perspicuously embodied. In 
this narration, the most condescending and af* 
fecting and entreating kindness, is so wonder- 
fully combined with the most spotless holiness, 
and the natural appeals which emanate from 
every part of it, to our esteem, our gratitude, 
our shame, and our interest, are so urgent and 
constraining, that he who carries about with 
him the conviction of the truth and reality of 
this history, possesses in it a principle of migh- 
ty efficiency, which must subdue and harmon- 
ize his mind to the will of that Great Being 
whose character is there depicted. 
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The delineation of the character of an over- 
ruling authority, whatever that character may 
he, makes a strong appeal to the subjects, on 
the score of their interest : It <^alls upon them, 
as they ralue their happiness^ to bring their 
own views into conformity with it. The ap- 
peal becomes more forcible and effectual, if the 
character which they are thus called on to cbn- 
template be such a one as would naturally ex- 
cite esteem and affection in an uninterested 
observer. But the weight of the appeal is in- 
finitely increased, when this powerful and ami- 
able Being is represented to them in the atti- 
tude of a benefactor, exerting this power and 
putting forth this character on their own pe- 
culiar behalf. 

It is thus that the character of God is repre- 
sented in the New Testament; and it is on 
these grounds that we are called on to love, to 
obey, and to imitate him. If God's character 
be in fact such as is there described, then those 
who reject, the history in which this character 
is developed, shut themselves out from the op- 
portunity, of familiarizing their minds to the 
Divine government, and of bringing their affec- 
tions and their views to harmonize with it. 

There is a divine beauty and wisdom in the 
form in which God has chosen to communicate 
the knowledge of his character, which, when 
duly considered, can scarcely fail of exciting 
gratitude and admiration. The object of the 
gospel is to bring man into harmony with God ; 
The subject of its operations, therefore, is the 
human heart in all its various conditions. It 
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addresses the le&med and the unlearned, the 
»ava^e and the civilized, the decent and the 
' profligate ; and to all it speaks precisdy the 
same laoguage. What titen if this unirersal 
language '? It cannot be the language of meta- 
physical discussion, or what is called abstract 
moral reasoning ; for this could be intelligible 
to few, and it could influence the characters 
of fewer. The principles which it addresses 
ought evidently to be such as are in « great 
measure independent of the extremes of colti- 
Tatian and barbarism ; and, in point of fact they 
are so. They are indeed the very principles 
which Hr Hume designates to be " a species 
of natural instincts, which no reasoning pr pro- 
' cess of the thought or understanding is able 
either to produce or to prevent." (Inquiry in- 
to Human Understanding, sect. v. part 1.) Its 
argument consists in a relation of facts : If 
these are really believed, the effect on the char- 
acter necessordy follows. It presents a history 
of wondrous love, in order to excite gratitude ; 
of high and holy worth, to attract Ten«ati<Hi 
and esteem : It j^esents a view of danger, to 
produce alarin ; of refuge, to c<«ifer peace and 
' ; and of eternal glcny, to animate htqie.' 
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SECTION III. 



Tbe reasonablenesi of a religion seeihs to me 
to consist in there being a direct and natural 
connexion between a ^ believing the doctrines 
which it inculcates, and a being formed by 
these to the character which it recommends. 
If tbe belief of the doctrines has no tendency 
to train the disci^^e in a more exact and more 
willing discharge of its moral obligations, there 
'is evidently a very strong probability against 
the truth of that religicm* In other words, the 
doctrines ought to tally with the precepts, and 
to contain in their very substance some urgent 
motives for the performance of them ; because, 
if they are not of this des<»ription, they are of 
no use. What is the history of another world 
to me, unless it have some relation to my du- 
ties Of happiness 1 If we apply this standard 
to the various religions which different nations 
have framed for themselves, we shall find very 
little matter for approbation, and a great deal 
for pity and astonishment. The very states 
which have chiefly excelled in arts and litera- 
ture and civil government, have foiled here 
most lamentably. Their moral precepts might 
be very good ; but then these precepts had as 

' much connexion with the history of astronomy 
as with the doctrines of their religion. Which 

^of the adventures of Jupiter or Brama or Osiris 
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could be uged as a powerful motive to excite 
a high mord feeling, or produce a high moral 
action ? The force of the moral precepts was 
rather lessened than increased by the facts of 
their mythology. In the religion of Mahomet, 
there are many excellent precepts ; but it con- 
tains no illustration of the characjter of Ood, 
which has any particular tendency 'beyond or 
even equal to that of natural religion to enforce 
these precepts. Indeed, one of the most im- 
portant doctrines which he taught, — ^viz. a fu- 
ture life beyond the grave, — from the shape 
which . he gave to it, tended to counteract his 
moral precepts. He decribed it as a state of 
indulgence in sensual gratifications, which nev-* 
er cloyed the appetite ; and yet he preached 
temperance and self<[enial. It is evident, that 
any self-restraint which is produced by the be* 
lief of this doctrine, must be merely external ; 
for the real principle of temperance could not 
be cherished by the hope of indulgence at a 
future period. The philosophical systems of 
theology are no less liable to the charge of ab- 
surdity than the popular superstitions. No one 
can read Cicero's work on the nature of the 
gods, without acknowledging the justice of the 
Apostle's sentence upon that class of reasoners, 
— ** professing themselves to be lyise, they be- 
came fools." 

A^ the principles and feelings of our nature, 
which are addressed in religion, are precisely 
the same with those which are continually ex- 
ercised in the affairs of this world, we way ex- 
pect to find a resemblance between the docr 
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trin^s of a true religion and the means and 
arguments by which a virtuous man acquires 
an influence over the characters and conduct 
of his fellow creatures. When a man desires 
luiother to do any thing, that is the precept ; 
when he enforces it by any mode of persuasion, 
that is the doctrine. When the Athenians were 
at war with the Heraclidae, it was declared by' 
the Oracle, that thci nation whose king died 
&rst should be victorious in the contest. As 
soon as this was known, Codrus disguised him- 
self, went over to the camp of the enemy, and 
exposed himself theire to a quarrel with a sol- 
dier, who killed him without knowing who he 
was. The Athenians sent to demand the body 
of their king ; which so alarmed the Heracli- 
d®, from the recollection of the Oracle, that 
they fled in disorder. Now, let us suppose 
that Codrus wished to inculcate the principle 
of patriotism in his countrymen. If he had 
merely issued a proclamation, commanding ev- 
ery citizen to prefer the interest of his country 
to his own life, he would have been giving 
them a moral precept, but without, a corres- 
ponding doctrine. If he had joined to this% 
proclamation, the promise of honour and wealth 
as the rewards of obedience, he would have 
been adding a very powerful doctrine, yet nev- 
ertheless such a doctrine as must have led 
much more directly to patriotic conduct than 
to patriotic feeling and principle. Vanity and 
avarice, without patriotism, might have gained 
those rewards : But if he wished to excite or 
tb cherish the principle of patriotism in the 

5 
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hearts of his people, he chose the most elo>^ 
quent and prevailing argument, when he sao 
riiiced his life for them, and thus attracted their 
admiration and gratitude to that spirit which 
animated his breast, and their love to that 
country of which he was at once the represen- 
tative and the ransom. 

It is indeed a striking and yet an undeniable 
. fact, that we are ccmiparatively little affected 
by abstract truths in morality. The cry of a 
child will produce a greater movement, in 9!^ 
most any mind, than twenty pages of unan-r 
swerable reasoning. An instinctive acquaint- 
ance with this fact guides us in our dealings 
with our feUow creatures ; and He who lornH 
ed the heart of man, has attested his revealed 
word, by showing his acquaintance with the 
channel through which persuasion and instruct 
tion might be most effectually communicated.^. 
It may therefore be useful to illustrate, at 
greater length, the analogy which exists be* 
tween the persuasions of the gospel, and those 
which might be fixed on as the mfost powerful 
arguments capable of being addressed to any 
human feelings on the subject of human in^ 
terests. 

Let us, then, present to ourselves a compa^ 
ny of men travelling along the sea-shore. One 
of them, better acquainted with the ground 
than the rest, warns them of quicksamk, and 
points out to them • landmark; which indicated 
the position of a dangerous pass. They, how* 
ever, see no great reason for apprehension; 
they are anxious to get forw^ar^l, and cai^nol 
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resolve upon hiaking a considerable circuit in 
order to avoid what appears to them an imagi- 
nary evil; they reject his c6unsel, and pro- 
ceed onwards. In these circumstances, what 
argument ought he to use ? What mode of per- 
suasion can we imagine fitted to fasten on th^ir 
minds a strong conviction of the reality of their 
clanger and the disinterested benevolence of 
their adviser ? His words have been ineffectu- 
al ; he must try some other method ; he must 
act. And he does so; for seeing no other 
way of prevailing on them, he desires them to 
wait only a single moment, till they see the 
truth of hid warning confirmed by his fate. He 
goes befbre them ; he puts his foot on the 
seemingly firfti sand, and sinks to' death. This 
eloquence is irresistible : He was .the most ac- 
tive and vigorous amongst them ; if any one 
could have extricated himself from the difficul- 
<ty', it was he ; they are persuaded ; they make 
the necessary circuit, bitterly accusing them- 
selves of the death- of their, generous compan- 
ion ; and during their progress, as often as 
thej9e landmarks occur, his nobleness and their 
Own danger rise to their minds and secure their 
safety. Rashness is now not perilous merely, 
— it is ungrateful ; it is making void the death 
of their deliverer. 

To walk without God in the world, is to walk 
in sin ; and sin is the way of danger. Men had 
been told this by theit own consciences, and 
they had even partiaMy and occasionally be-^ 
lieved it ; but still they walked on. Common 
arguments had failed ; the manifestations of the 
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Divine character in creation and providence, 
and the testimony of conscience, had been 
in a great measure disregarded : It thus seem- 
ed necessary that a stronger appeal should be 
made to their understanding and their feelings. 
The danger of sin must be more strikingly and 
unequivocally demonstrated ; and the alarm ex- 
cited by this demonstration must be connected 
with a more kindly and generous principle, 
which may bind their affections to that God 
from whom they have wandered. But how is 
this to be done ? What more prevailing appeal 
caui be made ? Must the Almighty Warner de- 
monstrate the evil of sin by undergoing its ef- 
fects ? Must he prove the danger of sin by 
exhibiting himself as a sufferer under its con- 
sequences ? Must he who knew no sin suffer as 
a sinner, that he might persuade men that sin 
is indeed an evil ? — It was even so. God be- 
came man, and dwelt amongst us. He himself 
encountered the terrors of guilt, and bore its 
punishment ; and called on his careless crea- 
tures to consider and understand the evil of sin, 
by contemplating even its undeserved effects 
on a being of perfect purity, who was over all, 
God blessed for ever. Could they hope to 
sustain that weight which had crushed the Son 
of God ? Could they rush into that guilt and 
that danger against which he had so patheti- 
cally warned them ? Could they refuse their 
hearts and their obedience to him who had 
proved himself so worthy of their confidence ? 
— especially when we consider that this great 
benefactor is ever present, and sees the ac- 
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ceptancc which this history of his compassion 
meets with in every breast, rejoicing in those 
whose spirits are purified by it, and still hold- 
ing out the warning of lus example to the 
most regardless. 

Ancient history tells us of a certain king w'ho 
made a law against adultery*, in which it was 
enacted that the offender should be punished 
by the loss of both eyes. The very first offen« 
der was his own son. The case was most dis- 
tressing ; for the king was an affectionate fath* 
er as well as a just magistrate. After much 
deliberation and inward strug^e, he finally 
commanded one of his own eyes to be pulled 
out and one of his son's. It is easier to con- 
ceive than to describe what must have been 
the feelings of the son in these most affecting 
circumstances. His offence would appear to 
him in a new light ; it would appear to him 
not simply as connected with pamful conse* 
quences to himself, but as the cause of a fath- 
er's sufferings and as an injury to a father's 
love. < If the king had passed over the law al- 
together, in his son's favour, he would have 
exhibited no regard for justice, and he would 
have given a very inferior proof of affection. 
We measure affection by the sacrifice which it 
is prepared to make, and by the resistance 
<which it overcomes. If the sacrifice had been 
made, and the resistance overcome secretly in 
the heart of the king, there could have been 
hut little evidence of the real existence either 
of principle or of affection; and the son might 
perhaps have had reason to think, that his par- 

5* 
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don was as much the eiTect of his &ther*s dis- 
regard of the law as of his affection to him ; 
and at any rate, even if he had given the full- 
est credit to the abstract justice and kindness 
which were combined in his acquittal, it is im« 
possiUe that this theoretical character of his 
father could have wrought on his heart any 
impression half so energetic, or interesting, or 
overwhelming, as that which must have been 
produced by the simple and unequivocal and 
practical exhibition of worth which has been 
recorded. If we suppose that the happiness 
of the young man's life depend^ on the eradi- 
cation of this criminal propensity, it is not easy 
to imagine how the king could more wisely or 
more effectually have promoted this benevo- 
lent object. The action was not simply a cor- 
rect representation of the king's character,-<-> 
it also contained in itself an appeal most cor- 
rectly adapted to the feelings of the criminal. 
It justified the king in the exercise of clemen- 
cy ; it tranquillized the son's mind, as being a 
pledge of the reality and sincerity of his fa- 
ther's gracious purposes towards him; and it 
identified the object of his esteem with the ob- 
ject of his gratitude. Mere gratitude, unat- 
tracted by an object of moral worth, could 
never have stamped an impression of moral • 
worth on his character ; which was his father's 
ultimate design. We might suppose the exis- 
tence of this same character without its ptoduc- 
ing such an action ; we might suppose a con- 
flict of contending feelings to be carried on in- 
ihe mind, without evidencing in the conduct 
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flowing from it, the full vehemence of the con- 
flict, or defining the adjustment of the contend- 
ing feelings ; but we cannot suppose any mode 
of conduct .80 admirably fitted to impress the 
stamp of the father's character on the mind of 
the 4M>n, or to associate the love of right and the 
abhorrence of wrong with the most powerful in- 
stincts of the heart. The old man not only 
wished to act iii perfect consistency with his 
own views of duty, but also to produce a sal- 
utary effect on the mind of his son ; and it is 
the fiill and effectual union of these two ob* 
jects which forms the most beautiful and stri- 
king part of this remarkable history. 

Tl»are is a singular resemblance between 
this moral exhibition and the communication 
which Qod has been pleased to make of him- 
self in the gospel. We cannot but love and 
admire the character of this excellent prince, 
although we ourselves have no direct interest 
in it; and shall we refuse our love and admira- 
tion to the King and Father of-the human race, 
who, with a kindness and condescension unut- 
terable, has, in calling his wandering childrmi 
to return to duty and to happiness, presented 
to each of us a like aspect of tenderness and 
purity, and made use of an argument which 
makes the most direct and irresistible appeal 
to the most familiar and at the same time the 
most powerful principles in the heart of man ? 

In the gospel, God is represented in the com- 
bined character ai a gracious parent and a just 
judge. His guilty children are arraigned be- 
fote him and condemned i They have not only 
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forfeited all claim to his favour, by the breach 
of that fundamental law which binds all inteW 
Hgent creatures to love and reseinble th«r 
Creator; but they have also by the same 
means contracted the disease of sin, and lost 
that mental health which can alone capacitate 
for spiritual enjoyment. Thus, the consuteor 
cy of their Judge, and their own diseased con- 
dition, seemed equally to cover their futurity 
with a pall of the deepest mourning- Thia 
disease constituted their punishment. Pardon, 
whilst this disease remained, was a mere name : 
Mercy, therefore, if at all communicated, must 
be communicated in such a way as to heal this 
disease — in such a way as to associate sin with 
the abhorrence of the heart, and duty with the 
love of the heart. The exhibition of the Di- 
vine character in this dispensation "of mercy, 
must mot only be consistent with its own excel- 
lence, but also suited to make an impression on 
the reason and the feelings of the guilty* An4 
it is so. The Judge himself bore the punish- 
ment of transgression, whilst he published an 
amnesty to t)^ guilty, and thus asserted the 
authority and importance and worth of the law, 
by that very a,ct which beamed forth Icrve un- 
speakable, and displayed a cfHnpassion which 
knew no ot)stacle but the unwiDingness of the 
eriminais to acc^t it. The Eternal Wo»d be- 
came liesh ; and exhibited, in suflferings and in 
death* ttiat combmation of holinefls and mercy* 
which, if believed, must excke kxre, and if 
loved, most produce resemblance. 
A pardon without a sacrifice, could have 
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made but a weak and obsoure appeal to the 
iinderstimding or the heart. It could not have 
demonstrated the evil of sin ; it could not have 
demonstrated the graciousness of God ; and 
therefore it could not have led men either to 
hate sin or to love God. If the punishment as 
ivell as the criminality of sin -consists in an op- 
position to the character of God, the fullest 
pardon must be perfectly useless*, whilst this 
opposition remains in the heart ; and the sub- 
stantial usefulness of the pardon will depend 
i^pon its being connected with such circumstan- 
ces as may have a natural and powerful ten- 
dency to remove this opposition and create a 
resemblance. The pardon of the gospel is 
connected v^ith.such circumstances; for the 
sacrifice of Christ has associated sin with the. 
blood of a benefactor, as well as with our own 
personal sufferings, — ^and obedience with the 
dying entreaty of a friend breathing out a tor- 
tured life for us, as well as with our own un- 
ending glory in his blessed society. This act, 
like that in the preceding illustration, justifies 
God as a lawgiver in dispensing mercy to the. 
guilty ; it gives a pledge of the sincerity and 
reality of that mercy ; and, by associating prin- 
-ciple with mercy, it identifies the object of 
gratitude with the object of esteem, in the heart 
of the sinner. It may also here be observed, 
that the resurrection and ascension of Christ, as 
the representative of our race, not only demon-^ 
strate the Divine complacency in the work 
of the Saviour, but exhibit to us also the indis- 
soluble, connexion which subsists between im- 
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mortal glory and an entire unreserved acquies- 
. cence in the will of God ; and thus the Chris- 
tian hope is not directed to an undefined ease 
and enjoyment in heaven, but to a defined and 
intelligible happiness springing fVom the more 
perfect exercise of those very principles of love 
to God and man which formed the character of 
their Master and still constitute his joy. 

The distinction of' persons in the Divine na- 
ture, we cannot comprehend ; but we can easi- 
ly comprehend the high and engaging morality 
of that character of God which is developed in 
the history of the New Testament God gave 
his equal and well-beloved Son, to suffer in the 
stead of an apostate world ; and through this ex- 
hibition of awful justice, he publishes the full- 
est and freest pardon. He thus teaches us that 
it forms no part of his scheme of mercy to* dis- 
solve ^he eternal connexion between sin and 
misery. No ; this connexion stands sure ; and 
one of the chief objects of Divine revelation is 
to convince men of this truth. And Justice does 
the work of Mercy, when it alarms us to a sense 
of danger, and stimulates us to flee from a con- 
tinually increasing wo. But the cross of Christ 
does not merely show the danger of sin; it 
demonstrates an unwearied compassion — a love 
unutterable, which extends its invitations and 
entreaties of reconciliation as wide as the rav- 
ages of sin, in order that by such an instance 
of self-sacrificing solicitude on the part of God 
for their welfare, men might be aUured to the 
love of Him who had so loved them ; and that 
their grateful admiration having for its object 
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the full perfections of the IHyine charactert 
might gradually carry them forward to an en- 
tire resemblance of it 

Most men will have no hesitation to admit 
the general proposition, that the moral charac- 
ter of God supposes the union of justice and 
mercy in an infinite d^ee. Now, the gospel 
history simply gives an iiidividuality and a life 
to this general idea, in the same way that the 
.old king's conduct towards his son gave an in- 
dividuality and a life to the j^neral idea of pa- 
ternal affection in union wiUi a regard for the 
laws., Most men will also admit, Uiat the coii«> 
duct of this good prince was aiited not only to 
give a distinct view of his own principles, but 
also to staitip the character of these principles 
on the heart of his son. But the same causes 
operate in fitting the conduct of God, as declar- 
*ed in the gospel, for stamping the character of 
its principles on the hearts of those who be- 
lieve it. ' The old king was sensible, that the 
abstract idea of his justice and affection would 
have had but very little influence on his son's 
character ; and therefore it was the part of a 
wise and benevolent man to embody this ab- 
stract idea in a palpable action, which might 
make an intelligible and powerful appeal to 
his understanding and his heart. The abstract 
idea of God's character has still less influence 
on our minds ; because the invisible infinity of 
his essence adds incalculably to the natural 
vagueness and inefliciency of such impressions : 
It was therefore the part of .a wise and benevo^ 
lent Being to embody his attributes in a train of 
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palpable and intelligible aetion, which might 
earry a distinct and influential appeal to our car 
pacities and feelings. If the ultimate object of 
God's dealings with men had been to pardon their 
sins, this might have been done without giving' 
them any information on the subject until they 
stood before the judgment-seat: But if his 
gracious object was, as the Bible represents it, 
to make men partakers of his own happiness, 
by communicating to them his own moral like- 
ness, it was necessary that such an exhibition 
of lus moral character should be made to them 
as might c<mvey to their understandings a dis- 
tant idea of it, and might address to their feel* 
ings of gratitude and esteem and interest, such 
appropriate excitements and persuasives Us 
might lead tea full resemblance of it. 
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But many who admit the abatract character of 
God, feel notwithstanding a disposition to re- 
ject the gospel history; although its whole 
tenor is in perfect conformity with the general 
idea to which they have given their consent. 
This is natural, though unreasonable. It is 
probable that the old king's son was very much 
astonished when he -learned, the final determi-* 
nation as to the mode of executing the law in 
his case; yet, if he had been asked before, 
what his opinion of his father's character was, 
it is likely that he would have answered wi^h 
confidence, that he knew him to be a just 
prince and an affectionate father. Why, then, 
was he astonished ? Did not the fact agree 
with his previous judgment t The only expla- 
nation is, that he did not comprehend the full 
meaning of his own expressions ; and when he 
saw the general idea which he had formed of 
his father's character embodied in an action, 
he did not recognize it to be in fact the same 
thing. Many, of those who reason on the^ char- 
acter of God fall into a similar mistake. They 
admit his absolute moral perfections ; but when 
the abstract idea which they have formed of 
him takes life before their eyes, and assumeis 
the body of an action, they start from it as if 
it were an utter stranger. And why? — The 
only reason which can be given is, that the 
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abstract idea which they talk about is so vague 
and indeterminate as to make no distinct im« 
pression on their minds. 

If a man really admitted, in truth and in in- 
telligence, that abstract idea ^f Grod which he 
admits in words, he would fino^ his reason com- 
pelled to believe a fact which is only an exem- 
plification of that idea, nay, the existence of 
which seems in some degree indispensable io 
the consistency of that idea. The* admission of 
this abstract idea, and the rejection of the cor- 
responding fact, are as inconsistent as to be 
convinced of the thoroagh liberality of a friend's 
character, and at the same time to reject as ab- 
surd and fanciful the history of a liberal action 
said to have been performed l^y him when the 
occasion eeemed actually to require it. 

There is another quality belonging to ab- 
stract ideas, arising from the vagueness of the 
impressions made by them, which recommends 
them to many minds ; and that is^ their inoffien- 
siveness. A corrupt politician, for instance, 
can speculate on and applaud the abstract idea 
of integrity ; but when this^ abstract idea takes 
the* form of a man and a course of action, it 
ceases to be that harmless and welcome visit- 
or it used to be, and draw»on itself the deci- 
ded enmity of its former apparent friend. The 
fact is that the man never really loved the 
abstract idea of integrity, else he must have 
loved every exemplification of it. We have 
thus an unequivocal test of a man's princif^es. ^ 
Bring the eloquent eulogist of magnanimity 
into a situation where he m^y be tried,— bring 
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him in diffiealt circumstances into contact with 
a person of real magnanimity, — ^and we shall 
see whether it was the thing or the name which 
he loved. 

In the same way, many men will- admit the 
abstract idea of a God of infinite holiness and 
goodness ; and will even take delight in exer- 
cising their reason or their taste in speculating 
on the subject of his being and attributes ; yet 
these same persons will sli^ink with dislike and 
alarm from the living energy which this ab- 
stract idea assumes in the Bible, it is there no 
longer a harmless generality. It is a living Be- 
ing, asserting one spiritual character and one 
class of principles in harmony with his own, 
disapproving and condemning every other, and 
casting the weight of omnipotence into his 
scale, to prove the vanity of all resistance. — 
Those who feel oppressed by the vigilance and 
strictness of this ever-present witness, without 
being convinced of the importance of his 
friendship, are glad to retreat and to shroud 
themselves under the vagueness of an abstract 
idea. But in truth they do not believe nor 
love this abstract idea of God, else they would 
also believe and love the living character 
which corresponds to it. The real conviction 
of the truth of the abstract idea would neces- 
sarily contain in it the conviction of the corres- 
ponding fact. 

These remarks may serve to illustrate the 
grounds on which a charge df moral guilt is 
brought by the Scriptures against unbelief. If 
a man cannot refuse his assent and approbation 
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to an abstract principle in morals, why does he 
reject it when it loses its abstractness, and 
comes in a form of power and efficiency ? The 
principle continues the same ; it has only as- 
sumed a more active attitude. In truth, he 
now rejects it because it is active, and because 
it strenuously opposes many of his favourite 
inclinations. He does not wish to be guided 
by what he knows to be right, but by what he 
feels to be agreeable. " He does not wish to 
retain God in his knowledge." He does not 
wish, at any risk or with any sacrifice, to do 
the wfll of God ; and therefore " he doth not 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God." 
Such an ignorance as this is criminal ; because 
it arises from a wilful stifling of conviction, and 
an aversion to admitted truths. 

It thus appears, that, by the help of abstract 
ideas and general terms, a man may appear to 
have made great progress in morals, whilst in 
fact he has learned nothing. Things operate 
on our minds exactly according to our aj^re- 
hension of them, and not according to their 
own intrinsic value. Our apprehension of ab- 
stract truths in morality is so vague, that they 
hardly operate on our characters at all. Does 
it not, then, approach almost to a demonstra- 
tion, that if God really intended to improve the 
happiness and characters of men, by instruct-, 
ing them in the excellence of his own charac- 
ter, he would communicate this instruction, 
not in the form of abstract propositions and 
general terms, which are, by the construction 
of the human mind, incapable of producing 
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any real and lasting effect upon us, but by thut 
way which coincides with our faculties of ap- 
prehension,-— ^hat is, by the way of living and 
palpable actions, which may add the weight 
and distinctness of their own substance to those 
truths which they are intended to develop ? 
That men stand in need of such an improve- 
ment, is certain ; that a gracious Being should 
intend it, is surely not improbable ; and if he 
had such an intention, that some such scheme 
as Christianity should have been adopted, seems 
necessary to its success. 

At first sight, it may seem strange that a 
system evidently flowing from so much good- 
ness, tending to so much happiness, and con- 
structed with so much wisdom, should in gen- 
eral be either rejected, or admitted with an 
inattentive and therefore useless assent : But 
there are circumstances in the case which 
abundantly account for this. The Great Au- 
thor of Christianity anticipated this rejection, 
vand forewarned his disciples of it. His knowl- 
edge of the heart of man made him well ac- 
quainted with many causes which would ope- 
rate against the reception of his doctrine. 
When Agis attempted to regenerate the dis- 
eased government of Sparta, he stirred up and 
armed against himself all the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the state. It would have been 
strange if this had not happened ; and it would 
also be strange, if a doctrine which tends to re- 
generate human naturae, and to eradicate the 
deep-seated and yet favourite diseases of the 
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heart, should not arm against itself all those 
moral evils which it threatens to destroy. 

A man finds no difficulty in giving his acqui- 
escence to any proposition which does not 
carry along with it an obligation on him to 
something which he dislikes. The great bulk 
of the population in this country, for instance, 
acquiesce in the Gopernican system of astro- 
nomy, although they may possess little or no 
knowledge of the mathematical or physical 
truths on whicfi this system is reared. But let 
us make the supposition for a moment, that an 
acquiescence in this theory somehow or other 
involved in it a moral obligation on every be- 
liever of it to walk round the world, we can- 
not doubt but that the party of Ptolemy, or 
some other less imperious philosopher, would, 
in these circumstances, very soon carry almost 
every voice. 

The religion of Jesus Christ invoives in it 
a great variety of obligations ; and it was in- 
deed principally for the purpose of elucidating 
and enforcing these obligations, that God was 
pleased to make it known to mankind. And 
many of these obligations are so distasteful to 
the natural selfishness or indolence of our 
hearts, that we feel unwilling to embrace a 
conviction which involves in it so complete a 
derangement of our plans and a thwarting of 
our habitual inclinations. Were the beautiful 
lineaments of the Christian character to be . 
portrayed in a theory which should disclaim 
all interference with the consciences and du- 
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%ies of the world/ it would infallibly attract 
much intellectual and sentimental admiration : 
And were the high and holy character of God, 
^uftd its universaTly-perradipg influence, to be 
{»ainted in glowing colours, — and were that 
unbounded liberty to be described, in which 
those spirits that are perfectly conformed to 
His will, must expatiate through all the vast- 
ness of creation and eternity ,^were all this 
to be couched in the terms of a lofty imagina-, 
tion, without any appeal to the conscience, 
and without attejnpting to bring in this splen- 
did vision to haunt our hours of carelessness or 
of crime, — ^who can doubt that taste and fan- 
cy and eloquence would pour in their converted 
disciples within the engaging circle of such a 
religion ? And yet we find, that taste, and fan- 
cy, and eloquence, and high intellect, and fine 
sentiment, often reject Christianity : And the 
reason seems to be, because it is not a science 
merely, but a practical art, in which every part 
or knowledge is connected with a correspond- 
ing duty. It does not present to us a beaiK 
tiful picture merely, — it commands us to >eopy 
it ; it does not merely hold forth to us the im- 
age of perfect virtue,-^it declares to us also 
our own guilt, and denounces our condemna- 
tion ; it does not merely exhibit to us the sub- 
lime idea of a spiritual and universal sovereign, 
— it also calls upon us, by this very exhibition, 
under the most awful sanctions of hope and 
fear, to humble ourselves before Him, and to 
look toi Him as the rightful proprietor of our 
thoughts and worda and actions. There, ifi. 
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sornething in all this very harassing and im- 
pleasing to our nature ; and the fact that it is 
so, may account for the real rejection that it 
generally meets with even amongst its nomin- 
al friends, and may also operate as a warning 
against ascribing too much weight to that con- 
tempt or aversion which it sometimes receives 
from those whose talents, when directed to 
other objects, we have been accustomed to 
follow with our admiration and gratitude. The 
proUd man does not like to give up the triumph 
of superiority ; the vain man does not like to 
give up the real or fancied applause of the 
circle in which he moves ; the careless or 
worldly or sensual man does not like to havq 
himself continually watched and scrutinized by 
ft witness who never sleeps, and who is of pur- 
er eyes than to behold iniquity. Now, as 
great talents are often to be found in men of 
such characters, we need not wonder that they 
emf^oy these talents in defending the founda- 
tion on which their chief enjoyment is built, 
rather than in pursuit of a truth ' which, they 
are conscious, would level the whole fabric 
with the ground. Men do not look very dili- 
gently for that which they would be sorry to 
find. 

It is difficult to persuade a careless profligate 
to live a life of temperate and useful exertion ; 
because it is difficult to obtain from him a can- 
•did hearing on the subject. He thinks exclu- 
sively of the gratifications which he is called 
Upon to renounce, and never allows his mind 
to rest calmly on the motives which would in* 
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diice him to do so. Whilst he Apprehends fully 
^nd dtstiHctly the pleasures connected with his 
own h9hi% he has a very vague idea of the 
evils resulting from them, or of the advantages 
of an opposite course. If the latter apprehen- 
sion were as vivid as the finrmer, the man's 
character would change. And there are argu- 
ments, and those of a mere worldly .nature, 
which have often produced this effect. Atl 
that is necessary to accomplish it, is a candid 
attention on his part to the whole truth of the 
case. There is in his mind, indeed, a natural 
<»pp08ition to the argument ; but there is also 
in the, argument a natural destructiveness of 
his faults; and if it be vividly apprehended 
and retained, it will gain the victory and cast 
out its enemy. The argument, then, must in 
the first pkLce, be a sufficient one in itself; 
that is to say*, it must show, that, in reason, the 
advantage gained by complying with it exceeds 
the advantage of rejecting it And, in the se- 
cond place, this sii^cient argument must be 
distinctly and fully- apprehended. The best 
argument in the world is of no use, unless it be 
properly understood, and the motives which it 
holds forth be vividly apprehended, To^ a 
mind that does not distinctly comprehend the 
subject, a good argument will appear bad, and 
a bad one may appedr good. We account, in 
this way, for the different success which the 
same argument meets with when it is address- 
ed to a number of individuals. Some are mo- 
ved by it^-others are not ; that is to say, some 
fully apprehend it-^ithers do not. And this 
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may arise either from their misunderstandiBg 
the terms of the argument, or from their un- 
willingness to admit a principle which inter- 
feres with their own inclinations. 

Thus it ^es often with human arguments ; 
nor do the arguments of God escape a similar 
fote. We have already seei^how the spiritual- 
ity of the Christian requirements naturally ex- 
cites an unwillingness to admit its furinciplea. 
This unwillingness can only he overcome by a 
full view of its glorious inducements. But, un- 
fortunately, this view is often intercepted and 
obscured by various causes, and by none more 
than the usual way in which religion is studied. 

Most people in this country, and probably 
. even the majority of the population in Eurppe, 
think that they understand Christianity ; and 
yet a very smalt proportion of them have read 
the Bible with that degree of ordinary attention 
which they bestow oa the common concerns 
of life. Their ideas on this subject are deriv- 
ed almost entirely from creeds and catechisms 
and church articles, or human compositions of 
some kind; The evil consequences arising 
from this are most grievous. To convince 
ourselves that they are indeed so to a high de- 
gree, we have only to compare the two 
methods. 

In the Bible, we uniformly find the doctrines 
^— even those that are generally considered 
most abstruse-^pressed upon us as demonstra- 
tions or evidences of some important moral 
feature of the Divine mind, and as motives 
tending to produce in us som^ corresponding 
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disposition in relation to' God or man. This is 
perfectly reasonable. Our characters cannot 
but be in some degree affected by what we 
}>e^^Te to be jtfae conduct and the will of the 
Almighty towards ourselves and the rest of 
our species. The hisUn'y of this conduct and 
this will constitutes what are called the Chris- 
tiaoa doctrines. If, then, the disposition or 
character which we are urged to acquire, re- 
commend itself to our reasons and consciences 
as right and s^e^able to the will of God, we 
cannot but approve that precept as morally 
true ; and if the doctrine by which it is enfor- 
ced carries in it a distinct and natural tendency 
to produce this disposition or character, then 
we feel* ourselves compelled to admit that there 
is at least amoral truth in this doctrine. And 
if we find that the doctrine has not only this 
purely moral tendency, but that it is also most 
singularly adapted to assert and acquire a pow- 
erful influence over those principles in our na- 
ture to which it directs its appeal, - then we 
must also j»'(mounce that there, is a natural 
truth in the doctrine,-— or, in other words, that 
however contradictory it may be to human 
practi^, it has however a natural consistency 
with the regulating principles of the human 
mind. And farther, if the doctrine be not only 
true' in morals and in its natural adaptation to 
ihe mind of man, but if the lapt which it re->- 
cords coincides also and harmonizes with that 
• general idea of the Divine character whi^ 
reason forms from the suggestions of conscience, 
and from an observation of the works and, ways 
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of God in the external world, then we ai^ 
bound to acknowledge that this doctrine ap* 
pears to be trne in its relation to God. In the 
Bible, the Christian doctrines are always stated 
in this connexion : Thej stand as indications of 
the character of God, and as the exciting mio^ 
tives of a corresponding, character in man. 
Forming thus the connecting link between the 
character of the Creator and the creature, they 
possess a majesty which it is impossible to des* 
pise, and exhibit a form of consistency and 
truth which it is difficult to disbelieve. Such 
is Christianity in the Bible ; but in creeds and 
church articles it is far otherwise. These tests 
and summaries originated from the introduction 
of doctrinal errors and metaphysical specula- 
tions into religion ; and, in consequence of this, 
they are not so much intended to be the de- 
positories of truth, as barriers against the en- 
croachment of erroneous q>inions. The doc- 
trines cqntained in them therefore are not 
stated with any reference to their great object 
in the Bible, — the regeneration of the human 
heart, by the knowledge of the Divine char- 
acter. They appear as defSached propositions, 
indicating no moral cause, and pointing to no 
moral effect. They do not look to God, on the 
one hand, as their source ; nor to man, on the 
other, as the object of their moral urgency. 
They appear like links severed from the chain 
to which they belonged ; and thus they lose 
ail that evidence which arisen from their con- , 
sistency, and dl that dignity which is connect- 
ed with their high design. I do not talk of the 
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propriety or impropriety of having church ar- 
ticles, but of the evils which spring from re- 
ceiving impressions of religion exclusively or 
chiefly from this source. 

I may instance the ordinary statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as an illustration of 
what I mean. It seems difficult to conceive 
that any man should read through the New 
Testament candidly an4 attentively, without 
being convinced that this doctrine is essential 
to and implied in every part of the system : 
But it is not so difficult to conceive, that al- 
though his mind is perfectly satisfied on this 
point, he may yet, if his religious knowledge is 
exclusively derived from the Bible, feel a little 
surprised and staggered, when he for the first 
time reads the terms in which it is announced 
in the articles and confessions of all Protestant 
churches. In these summaries, the doctrine in 
question is stated by itself, divested of all its 
Scriptural accompaniment ; and is made to 
bear simply on the nature of the Divine es- 
sence, and the mysterious fact of the existence 
of Three in One. It is evident that this fact, 
taken by itself, cannot in the smallest degree 
tend to develop the Divine character, and ther^ 
fore cannot make any moral impression on our 
minds. 

In the Bible, it assumes xjuite a different 
shape ; it is there subservient to the manifesta- 
tion of the moral character of God. The doc- 
trine of God's combined justice and mercy iii 
the redemption of sinners, and of his continued 
fipiritual watchfulness over the progress of 
7 
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truth through the world and in each particu^ 
lar heart, could not have been communicated 
without it, 60 as to have been distinctly and 
vividly appirehehded ; but it is never mention- 
ed except in connexion with these objects ; 
nor is it ever taught as a separate subject of 
belief. There is a great and important differ- 
ence between these two modes of statementr 
In the first, the doctrine stands as an isolated, 
fact of a strange and unintelligible nature, and 
is apt even to suggest the idea that Christiani- 
ty holds out a premium for believing improba^ 
bilities. In the other, it stands indissolubly 
united with an act of Divine holiness and com- 
passion, which radiates to the heart an appeal 
of tenderness most intelligible in it's nature and' 
object, and most constraining in its influence. 

The abstract fact that there is a plurality in 
the unity of the Crodhead, really makes no ad- 
dress either to our understandings, or our feel- 
ings, or our consciences. But the obscurity of 
the doctrine, as far as moral purposes are con- 
cerned, is dispelled, when it comes in such a 
form as this, — " God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life." Or this, — "But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Fa- 
ther will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things." Our metaphysical ignorance of 
the Divine essence is not indeed in the slight- 
est degree removed by this mode of stating the 
subject ; but our moral ignorance of the Di- 
vine character is enlightened ; and that is the 
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thing with which we have to do. We love or 
hate our fellow creatures — we are attracted to 
or repelled from them — in consequence of our 
acquaintance with their moral characters'; and 
we do not find ourselves barred from the exer- 
cise of these feelings, because the anatomical 
structure of their frames is unknown to us, or 
because the mysterious link which binds the 
soul to the body has baffled all investigation. 
The knowledge communicated by revelation is 
a. moral knowledge, and it has been communi* 
cated in order to produce a moral effect upoit 
our chai;acter8 ; and a knowledge of the Divine 
essence would have as little bearing upon this 
object, as far as we can see, as a knowledge of 
the elementary essence of matter. 

I shall give one example more of the mode 
in which the truth of God has been perverted 
by passing through the hands of men. The 
doctrine of the atonement through Jesus Christ, 
which is the corner-stone of Christianity, and 
to which all the other doctrines of revelation 
are subservient, has had to encounter the mis- 
apprehension of the understanding as well as 
the pride of the heart. . This pride is natural 
to man, and can only be overcome by the pow- 
er of the truth ; but the misapprehension 
might be removed' by the simple process of 
reading the Bible with attention ; because it 
has arisen from neglecting the record itself, 
and taking our information from the discourses 
or the systems of men who have engrafted the 
metaphysical subtleties of the schools upon the 
unperplexed statement of the word of God. In 
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order to understand the facts of revelation, we 
must form a system to ourselves; but if any 
subtlety, of which the application is unintelli- 
gible to common sense, or uninfluential on con- • 
duct, enters into our system, we may be sure 
that it is a wrong one. The common-sense sys*^ 
tern of a religion consists in two connexions, — 
first, the connexion between the doctrines and 
the character of God which they exhibit ; and 
secondly, the connexion between these same 
doctrines and the character which they are in- 
tended to impress on the mind of man. When, 
therefore, we are considering a religious doc- 
trine, our questions ought to be, ** What view 
does this doctrine give of the character of God ? ' 
and what influence will it have on the charac- 
ter of man V Now, the Bible tells us that God 
so loved the world as to give his Son for it. It 
tells us, also, that he did this that he might shaw 
himself just, even when justifying the ungodly ; 
and that he might magnify the law and make it 
honourable. The mercy and the holiness' of 
the Divine character^ therefore, are the quali- 
ties which are exhibited by this doctrine. The 
effect upon the character of man, produced by 
the belief of it, will be to love Hitti who first 
loved us, and to put the fullest confidence in 
his goodness and willingness to forgive — to as- 
sociate sin with the ideas both of the deepest 
misery and the basest ingratitude — to admire 
the unsearchable wisdom and the high princi- 
ple which have combined the fullest mercy 
with the most uncompromising justice — and to 
love all our fellow creatures ?rom the consid- 
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oration that our common Father has taken such 
an intereftt in their welfare, and from the 
thought, that as we have been all shipwrecked 

« in the same sea, by the same wide-wasting tem- 
pest, so we are all invited by the same gra- 
cious voice to take refuge in the same haven of 

/ eternal rest. 

It might seem scarcely possible that this sim- 
ple doctrine should be misapprehended i and yBt 
fron^ the unaccountable and most unfortunate 
propensity to look for religious information 
any where rather than in the Bible, it has been 
perverted in a variety of ways, according to 
the tempers of- those who have speculated on 
it. It has been sometimes so incautiously. Sta- 
ted, as to give ground to cavillers for the 
charge that the Christian scheme represents 
God's attribute of justice as utterly at variance 
with every moraT principle. The allegation 
has assumed a form somewhat resembling this, 
" that, according to Christianity, God indeed 
apportions to every instance and degree of 
transgression its proper punishment; but that 
while he rigidly exacts this punishment, he is 
not much concerned whether the person who 

. pays it be the real criminal or an innocent be- 
ing, provided only that it is a AiU equivalent." 
This perversion has arisen from the habit 
amongst some religious writers, of pressing too 
far the analogy between a crime and a pecu- 
niary debt. It is not surprisk|L tjiat any one 






who entertains suclf^ ^VM^H the subject, 
should reject Clmstianity as a r^elation of the 
God of holinesfiPid goodness. Put this is not 
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the view given in the Bible. The account 
which the Bible gives of the matter is this, 
" Herein is love,-;— not that we loved God, bot 
that God loved us, and sent his son to be a pro- 
pitiation for our sins ;" and God set forth Jesus 
Christ, '*to declare his righteousness/' Any 
view of the doctrine which is inconsistent with 
this account, is a perversion of Scripture, for 
which the p^rerters are themselves responsi- 
ble, and not the Bible. The error consists in 
separating the actions of God from the inten* 
tion manifested in them towards men. Were 
such a view, however, of the- Divine being, as 
that which has been just mentioned, actually 
and fully believed by any man of an ordinary 
construction of mind, it would assuredly pro- 
duce very strange and very melancholy results. 
He would learn from it to consider the connex- 
ion between sin and misery, not as a necessary 
connexion, bul as an arbitrary one, which 
might be dissolved, and had been disaftlved by 
the authority of mere power. Thus he could 
not identify in his thoughts and feelings misery 
widi sin, — ^which is one of the prominent les- 
sons of the Bible. . He could see nothing in the 
character of God either venerable or lovely. 
And even the restraint oi fear would be remov- 
ed by the idea that a penalty had been already 
paid of greater price than any debt of crime 
which he had contracted or could contract. 
His heart ^oi^^md ^ this doctrine no con- 
straining po^vHpiV'^i? ^^ ^ ^^^ fiiliilment of 
the great conlfkndments of^ve to God and 
Bian. In &cf, this doctrinfl^mdermines the 
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divinity of Christ as much as Socinianism, in* 
asmnch as it makes a separation between the 
Tiews and character of the Father and those of 
the Son. 

There is another view of this doctrine, which, 
though less revolting to the feelings than that 
which I have just stated, is quite as inconsis- 
tent with reason. According to it> the at<me- 
ment is a scheme bj which God has mitigated 
the strict parity of his law ; so that those who 
live under ^e gospel are merely required to 
yield an imperfect but sincere obedience, in* 
stead of that perfect obedience to which they 
were bound befcnre they professed the faith of 
Christ. Now, let it be remembered, that the 
love of God with all the heart, constitutes the 
substance of the kw which we are called on to 
obey ; and let it also be remembered, that the 
saeri^ce of Christ was made not oiUy as a vin* 
dication of God's justice in proclaiming pardon 
to the guilty, but also for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the human h^eart, an object most 
worthy, and most admirably fHted to attract all 
its love; and then it will appear, that those 
who give this interpretation of the doctrine, di> 
in fact maintain, that God dispenses with oor 
giving him our fbll love, on condition that we 
are eonvineed that he deserves this fitU lave at our 
hands. The whole end and scope of religion 
is lost sight of in this interpretation. . Christ 
gave himself for «*, to redeem m/romaUiniqui* 
tt^^ and to purify to himse^ or peculiar people^ 
zealous of good works, A perfect conformity 
to the will of God, is not only perfect obedi- 
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ence — ^it is also perfect happiness ; and that 
gracious Father who calls on his creatures to 
be holy as he is holy, calls or them, by the 
very same exhortation, to be happy as he is 
happy. To dispense with our obedience, is' 
"not mercy to us ; for it is in truth to dispense . 
with our happiness. We are not received ip- 
to the favour ' of God at all on the ground of 
our own deservings, but on the ground of his 
mercy manifested in the' cross ; and the belief 
of thk mercy, by its natural oi>eration, gradu- 
ally subdues the heart to the love and the obe- 
dience of God. Perfect obedience, then, though 
it is Required, and though it is indispensable to 
perfect happiness, is not the foundation of our 
hope for eternity: It is the object of our hope, 
not the foundation of it. We must be trained 
up to it by the faith of the gospel. It is never 
attained here in its blessed fulness ; and there- 
fore perfect happiness is never attained : But 
the seed of it may be attained, and may ^ake 
root in the heart ; and it has an' eternity be- 
fore it, to grow and flourish in. An imperfect 
but sincere obedience, will almost always mean, 
in the human judgment,' that degree of obedi- 
ence which it is convenient to pay ; — and this 
degree is paid by all men. The real glory of 
Christianity is thus extinguished, because the 
standard of moral duty is lowered. True hu-« 
mility can have no place in this system, be- 
cause we limit our duty by our performance. 
And gratitude for undeserved mercy is exclu- 
ded, except that base gratitude which thanks 
God for permitting us to be unkoly. God's 
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mercy is a holy mercy : It pardons, but never 
sanctions imperfection. 

This subject has been already illustrated by 
examples drawn from human life. I shall now 
therefore vary the view of it, by considering it 
in connexion with the rite of sacrifice. 

The same truth with regard to the charac- 
ter of God and the condition of man, which is 
BO fully developed in the New Testament, is 
exhibited also in the Old through an obscurer 
medium, — ^a medium of type^ and shadows and 
prophecy. When the Messiah was promised to. 
our First Parents, the memory and the princi- 
ple of the promise were embodied in the insti- 
tution of sacrifice. Sensible objects were ne- 
cessary, in order to recall to the thoughts, and 
to explaii^ to the understanding of man, the 
spiritual declarations of God. Under the Jew<« 
ish economy, this institution was enlarged and 
diversified ; but still it pointed to the s^mefact 
and illustrated the same principle. The fact 
was, the death of Christ for the sins of the 
world ; the principle was, that God is at once 
just and merciful, and that these attributes of 
his nature are in joint and harmonious opera- 
tion. Multitudes, probably both of the Jews 
and of those who lived before the Mosaic sys- 
tem, recognized in their sacrifices that future 
salvation which was to be wrought out by the 
promised seed ; but a far greater number must 
be supposed to have stopped short at the rite, 
through want of spiritual discernment. When 
the prefigured fact was thus forgotten, let us 
consider whether the moral principle exhibit- 
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ed in the ceremony might not still in some 
measure be understood, and affect the charac- 
ter of the devout worshipper. The full vindi- 
cation of God*s holiness, and of the truth of his 
denunciations against sin, could indeed rest on- 
ly on the sacrifice of the Divine Saviour ; but 
although those who saw this great thing through 
the types which partially obscured whilst they 
represented it, could alone receive the full 
benefits of the institution, shall we think that 
those who did not enter into the spirit of 
prophecy, were entirely excluded from the 
operation of its principle, and saw nothing of 
the Divine character manifested in it ? As the 
prosecution of this inquiry may tend to throw 
greater light on some views which have* been 
already given, I shall liere consider the subject 
of sacrifice apart altogether from its prophetic 
import. What is the meaning of a sacrifice! 
What is the purpose of killing a poor animal, 
because a man has sinned 1 Can it be supposed 
that a wise and good God will in reality make 
a transference of the guilt of the man to the 
head of the beast ? — Impossible ; and it is 
equally impossible to conceive that God should 
command his creatures to do a thing which 
they could not understand, and by which there- 
fore their characters could not be benefited. 
The institution contained a great truth, exhi-^ 
biting God's character, and affecting man's. 
The supplicant who came with his sacrifice 
before God, virtually said, ^' Thou hkst appoint* 
ed this rite as the form through which thy 
mercy is declared to sinners ; and it is indeed 
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in. thy mercy alone that I can hope, for I have 
deserved this death which I now inflict, as the 
just reward of my transgressions." Thus the 
mercy and the holiness of God were both kept 
in view by this rite ; and gratitude and peni- 
tence would be impressed to a certain degree 
on the characters of those whose hearts ac- 
companied their hands in the service. This is 
just an exhibition . of the principle in natural 
religion that* God is gracious, and worthy of 
our highest love ; and that sin deserves pun- 
ishment, and is connected with misery^ Our 
gratitude, however, for forgiveness, would be 
just in proportion to our apprehensions of the 
demerit of sin and the danger connected with 
it, and also to our idea of the interest which 
God took in our welfare. The death of an 
animal was the only measure of the guilt and 
danger of sin, which these sacrifices exhibited ; 
and forgiveness, which seems an easy thing 
where there is nothing to fear from the power 
of the ofiender, was the only measure of the 
interest which God had taken in our welfare. 
Thus these sacrifices rather inculcated on the 
worshippers the danger and demerit of sin (aiid 
this in no very high degree,) than the good- 
ness of God. The animal which was slain was 
the property of the supplicant ; and he might 
feel the loss of it to be a species of atoning, 
penalty, as well as a typical representation of 
the guilt of tsin, which would very much di- 
minish his idea both of God's free mercy and 
of the guilt of sin which could be so easily 
atoned. The sacrifice of a man would have 
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funiished a greater measure of guilt; but it 
could not have impressed on the mind any 
stronger conviction of the graciousness of God. 
If we ascend the scale of being, and suppose 
an incarnate angel to become the victim, the 
measure by which we may estimate the guilt 
J of sin increases, to be sure, in a very high de- 

f gree ; but still, there is nothing in such a sac- 

rifice which, speaks in unequivocal language of 
the exceeding goodness of God. Although the 
^ sufferings of the angel were considered to be 

^ perfectly voluntary, it would not alter the view 

of God's character: Our gratitude would in- 
deed be called forth by the goodness of the 
f angel ; but forgiveness still would seem a 

cheap and easy thing on the part of God, whose 
r creative fiat could call into existence millions 

of brighter spirits. That God in human nature 
should himself become the victim, is a scheme 
' . which indeed outstrips all anticipation', and 

* baffles the utmost stretch of our minds when 

we labour to form an idea of perfect benevo- 
lence and perfect holiness ; but yet it is the 
only scheme which caq fully meet the double 
object of strongly attracting our love to God, 
and at the same time of deeply convincing us 
of the danger and baseness and ingratitude of 
sin. This gives us a measure by which we 
may estimate both the Divine goodness and 
our own guilt. It is indeed an exhibition of 
" love which passeth knowledge." But yet, 
when the conscience comes to be fully enlight- 
ened, nothing short of this marvellous exhibi- 
tion can produce peace. When a man is once 
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thoroughly convinced that sin consists in a 
choice of the heart different from the will of 
God, eTen although that choice does not vent 
itself ID an external action, he must fed that 
he has accHmalated, through the past days of 
his life, and that he is still daily accumulating, 
a most fiMirful weight of guilt A day <^ retri* 
btttion approaches, and he must meet God 
face to face. A sample declaration of forgive^ 
ness on the part of God, would certainly in' 
these circumstances be most comforting to 
him ; but still it would be difficult to persuade 
him, that the Holy One who inhabiteth eter* 
nity/ could look with kindness on a being so 
polluted and so opposite in every respect to 
himself in moral character. Until this persua- 
sion takes hold of his mind, he can neither eor 
Joy real peace, nor be animated with that grate- 
ful love which can alone lead to. a more per- 
fect obedience. The surpassing kindness and 
tenderness dem<mstrated in the cross of Christ, 
^when understood and bdieved, must sweep 
4iway all doabts and fctars with regard to God^s 
disposition towacrds him, and must awaken in 
'his heart that sentiment of grateful and rever- 
ential attachment which is the s{Hritual seed 
of the heavenly inheritance. **!{, when we 
were enemies, we were reccmciJed to God by 
the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
•ailed, we shall be saved by his living love." 

It seems to me, that the Scriptural statement 
of this doctrine is in itself the best answer that 
can be made to Socinians. If Christ was only 
an inspired teacher, hia death is of very small 
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importance to us ; because it gives no demon^ 
stration of the kindness of God, and therefore 
can neither give peace to a troubled conscience 
nor excite 'grateful affection ; and also, becauise 
it gives no high measure of the guilt and dan- 
ger of sin, and therefore cannot impress us 
strongly with a sense of its inherent malignity. 
We thus lose the whole benefit of Christianity 
as hpcdpahle exhibition of the Divine charac* 
ter, and are thrown back again on the ineffi^ 
ciency and vagueness of abstract principles. 
In this view, likewise, all those passages of 
Scripture in which bur gratitude, our reveren- 
tial esteem, and our filial confidence, are so 
triumphantly challenged on the ground of the 
death of Christ, become empty, unmeaning 
words : For, if Christ was not God, there is no 
necessafy 6r natural connexion between the 
belief of his death and the excitement of such 
sentiments in our hearts towards God ; while, 
on the supposition that he was God, the con- 
nexion is most "^distinct and unavoidable. In 
fact, if Jesus Christ was a mere man, the great- 
est part of the Bible is mere bombast. To a 
man who disbelieves the inspiration of the Bi- 
ble, this of course is no argument. But surely 
he ought not, in a matter of such unspeakable 
importance, to reject a doctrine which may b^ 
true, without examining it in all its bearings. 
He ought not to take the account of it upon 
trust, when he has the record itself , to aj^Iy 
to. He is right to reject an absurd statement ; 
but he is wrong to decide without investigation 
that this absurd statetnent is contained in the 
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Bible. Let him coasult the Bible,— let him 
consider what this doctrine declares of the 
character of God, — ^l^t him trace the nataral 
effects of its belief on ihe character of man,-— 
let him understand thsit it expands oar i^eas of 
the Divine holiness by the very demonstration 
which attracts our love, that it quickens the 
sensitiveness of conscience by the very demon- 
stration which gives peace to the conscien^^e, 
— and he may continue to reject it; but he 
will not deny that there is a reasonableness in 
it — that it contains all the elements of a per- 
fect doctrine — that it is most glorifying to God 
and most suitable to man. To sum up my ob- 
serrations on this subject: The doctrine of 
the atonement, by the incarnation and death of 
Christ, is illustrative of the Divine mercy, and 
vindicative of the Divine holiness ; it is a foun- 
datioQ of hope before God, amply sufficient for 
the most g^ilty of men ; and it is fitted to im- 
plant in the vilest heart which will receive it, 
the principles of true penitence and true grat- 
itude, of ardent attachment to the holy char- 
acter of God^ and of a cordial devotion to his 
will. 

The hallowed purpose of restoring men to 
the lost image of their Creator, is in fact the 
very soul and spirit of the Bible; and when- 
ever this object does not distinctly appear, the 
whole system becomes dead and useless* In 
creeds and confessions, this great purpose is not 
made to stand forth with its real prominency : 
its intimate connexion with the different arti- 
cles of faith is not adverted to ; the point of 
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the wlide argument is thus lost, and Chrkdan- 
itj is misapfHrehended to be a mere list of mys- 
terioas facts. One who understands the ' Bible 
may read them with profit, because his «wn 
mind |aay fill up the deficiencies, and they may 
prevent upright persons who hold a different 
creed from entering into estaiMishments, and 
they may stand as doctrinal landmarks; but 
they are not calctdated to impress on the mind 
of a learner a vivid and useful a|^ehension of 
Christianity. The object in ^em is not to 
teach religion, but to defend it; and whilst 
, they keep their own place, they are benefi- 

* ' cia!. But any person who draws his know- 

ledge of the Christian doctrines exclusively or 
principally from such sources, nmst run •con- 
siderable risk of losing- the benefit of them, bf 
overlooking their moral objects; and, in so 
. dmng he may be tempted to reject them alto* 

gether, because he will be blind to their strong- 
est evidence, which consists in their perfect 
adaptation to these objects. The Bible is the 
only perfectly pure soturee of Divine know- 
ledge ; and the man who is unacquainted with 
it, is in fact ignorant of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, however well-read he may be in the 
schemes and systems and controversies which 
have beeii written on the subject. 

The habit of viewing the Christian doctrines 
and the Christian character as two separate 
things, has a most pernicious tendency. A man 
who, in his scheme of Christianity,^ says, " here 
are so many things to be believed, and here 
are so many to be done,'' has already made a 
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fundamental mistake. The doctrines are the 
principles which must excite and animate the 
performance : They are the points from which 
the lin^ of conduct flow ; and as lines may be 
supposed to be formed by the progress of their 
points, or to be drawn out of their «ubstance, 
so the line of Christian conduct is only formed 
by the progressive action of Christian princi- 
ple, or is drawn out of its substance. 

.The doctrines of revelation form a great 
spiritual mould, fitted by Divine wisdom for 
impressing the st^mp of the Christian charac- 
ter on the minds that receive them. I shall 
here mention some of the leading features of 
that character, as connected with the corres- 
ponding doctrines. 

The love of God is the radical principle of 
the Christian character ; and to implant this 
principle, is the grand object and the distinct 
tendency of the Christian doctrines. And it 
may be proper here to repeat an observation 
which has been already much insisted on, — ; 
that this love is not a vague affection for an 
ill-defined object, but a sentiment of approba- 
tion and attachment to a distinctlyndefined 
character. , The Bible calls us to the exercise 
of this affection, by setting before us a history 
of the unspeakable mercy of God towards man. 
At first sight, it might seem impossible to con- 
ceive any way in which the mercy of God 
could be very strikingly or aiectingly mani- 
fested towards his creatures. His omnipotence 
and unbounded sovereignty make every imag- 
inable gift cheap and easy to him. The par- 
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doB of the sins eommitted by suek feeble wortts, 
seems no great stretch of compassion in to great 

. and so unassailable a monarch. God. knew the 
heart of man. He knew that sueh would be 
his reasonings; and he prepared a work of 
Qiercy, which might in all points liieet these 
eosieeptions. Grod so lored the wwld, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son for. its salvation. 
His was not the benevolence which giv^ an 
nnmissed mite out of a boundless store,^ — it was 

- a self-sacrificing benevolence, which is but 
meagerly shadowed forth by any earthly com> 
parison. We admke €!odrus sacriiiciiig \m life 
for his country ; we admire the guide plung- 
ing into the quicksand to warn and save his 
companions ; we admire the father sufferii^ 
the sentence of his own law, in the stead of 
his son ; we admdre Regulus submitting to vol-^ 
untary torture for the glory of Rome : But the 
goodness of God, in becoming man, and suflfer* 
ing, the just for the unjust, Uiat. he might de-> 
monstrate to tl^m the evil of sin, — that he 
might attract their affections to his own char-^ 
acter, and thus induce them to follow him in 
the #ay of happiness, — was a goodness as much 
superior to any human goodness^ as God is 
above man, or as the eternal happiness of the 
soul is above this fleeting existence ; and, if 
believed, must excite a prop<Mrtioiiate degree of 
admiration and gratitude. 

The active and cordial love of our felk>w 
creatures is the seccmd Christian duty. And 
can this sentiment be more pow^fuUy impress* 
ed upon us, than by the fiiet, that Christ's 
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blood was shed for them as well as for our- 
selves ; and by the consideratioo that this blood 
reproaches us with the basest ingratitude, when 
we feel or -act maliciously, or even slightingly, 
4owards those in whom our heavenly benefac- 
tor took so deep an interest ? ' Under the sense 
of our Lord's continual presence, we shall en- 
deavour to promote even their temporal wel- 
fare; but, above all, we shall be earnest for 
the good of their souls, which he died to re- 
deem. 

Christians are commanded to mortify the 
earthly and selfish passions of ambition and 
avarice and sensuality. Our Lord died thai he 
might redeem us from such base thraldom, and 
allure us to the pure liberty of the sons of 
Cfod. The lust of the fiesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, were in fact his murder- 
ers. If we love him, we must hate them : If 
we love our own peace, we must hate them ; 
for they separate the soul from the Prince <^ 
Peace. The happiness of eternity consists in 
a conformity to the God of holiness ; and. shall 
we spend our few days in confirming ourselves 
in habits directly opposed to him ? — ^No ; rath- 
er let us begin heaven below, by beginning to 
Jke holy. 

The gospel exhorts us to humility ; and deep 
humility, indeed, must he the result of a true 
acquiescence in the judgment which God pass- 
ed upon us when he condemned his Son as the 
representative of our race. And when we 
think of what our Almighty Fath^ hath done 
for US9 our hearts must oflen convict us of the 
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Strange contrast which is exhibited betwixt our 
dealings with him and his dealings with us. 

We are commanded to be diligent in the du<^ 
ties of life, and to be patient under its suffer-^ 
ings. And, to enforce this precept, we are in- 
structed that the minutest event of life is or- ' 
dered by him who loved us and gave himself 
for us ; ^^and that all these events, how trifling 
or how calamitous soever they may appear, 
are yet necessary parts of a great plan of spir-^ 
itual education, by which he trains his people 
to his own likeness, and fits them for their 
heavenly inheritance. He walked himself by 
the same road ; only it was rougher ; and he 
hath shown us by his example that the cross is 
a step to glory. 

The Scriptures teach that the sentence of 
death falls upon all mankind, in consequence of 
the transgression of the first individual ; and 
that eternal life is bei^towed on account of the * 
perfect obedience of Jesus Christ. The grand 
moral purpose for which this doctrine is intro- 
duced, is to impress upon our minds a sense of 
the punishment due to transgression--of the 
exceeding opposition which subsists between 
sin and happiness, and of the exceeding har- 
mony which subsists between perfect holiness 
and eternal glory. The death of a single in- " 
dividual could give no adequate manifestation 
of the pernicious nature of sin. Death appears 
sometimes rather as a blessing than an evil ; 
and in general no moral lesson is received from 
it, except the vanity of earthly things. But 
when a single offence is presented to us, and 
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there is appended $o k the exUiiction of a 
whole race as ito legttimate consequeace, we 
eamiot evade the conviction cf its inherent ma- 
lignity. As the vslne of this lesson, if redlj 
reoeired, infinilely overbalanoes in the accounts 
of eternity the loss of this hrief mode of our 
exiatieiicef there can be no ju^ ground of com- 
plaint against the great Diqraser of all things. 

In tl^ same way, the hope of eternal life 
Uurough ibe obedience of Clnist, suggests to us 
the idea of the strong love and approbation 
which God feels for moral perfection, and the 
indissoluble connexion in the miture of things 
between happiness and holiness. 

The divine government m this respect is 
just a vivid expression of the great moral at- 
tribute of Ood, ^ That he loretii righteousness 
and hatheth iniquity/' A simple pardon, be- 
stowed without any accompanying circumstan- 
ces, inust have drawn some degree of gratitude 
from the onminaljif he knew his danger ; and 
this would have been all : But when he views 
the perfect and holy obedience of a great ben- 
efactor as the ground of his pardon, he is in- 
duced to look with love and admiration towards 
that obedience which gained the Divine favour, 
as well as towards the friend who paid it. A 
feeling of humble and alfeetidnate dependence 
on the Saviour, a dread and hatred of sin, and 
a desire nftet holiness, are the natural fruits of 
the belief of thb doctrine. 

That plan of the Kvine government by 
which God deals with men through a repre- 
sentative, occupies an important place in re- 
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vealed rdigion. In the obsenrations which I 
hare here made on the subject, as well as 
through the whole course of the treatise, I 

^' have in a great measure confined my remarks 

to the direct connexion which subsists between 
the doctrines of the Bible, and the character 

I which the belief of them is fitted to produce 

in the mind of man ; And with this view, I 

^ have called the attention of the reader princi- 

. pally to the 'Superiority in real efficiency which 

palpable facts, as iliustrfitive of moral princi- 
ples, possess over a statement of the same 
principles when in an unembodied and abstract 
form : But I should be doing a real injury to 
the cause which I wish to advocate, were I to 
be the means of conducting aiiy one to the 
conclusion, that Christianity is nothing more 
than a beautiful piece of moral mechanism, or 
that its doctrines were mere tjrpical emblems 
of the moral principles in the Divine mind, 
well adapted to the understandings and ieelings 
of men. Supposing the history of Codrus to 
be true, he was under a moral necessity to act 
as he did, independently of any intention- to in- 
fuse the spirit of patriotism into his country- 
men ; and, supposing the Bible to be true, God 
was under the moral necessity of his own char- 
acter, to act as he is there represented to have 
done. The acts there ascribed to him are real 
acts, not parabolical pictures : They were not 
only fitted and intended to impress the minds 
of his creatures — they were also the necessary 
results and the true vindications of his own 
character. This belief is inseparably connect- 
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ed with a belief of the reality of Christ's suf- 
ferings ; and if Christ!s sufferings were not real, 
we may give np the Bible. The sufferings are 
the foundation of a Christian's hope before 
God, not only because he sees in them a most 
mafvellous proof of the divine love, but also 
because he sees in them the sufferings of the 
representative of sinners. He sees the denun- 
ciations of the law fulfilled, and the bitter cup 
of indignation allotted to apostacy drained ^to 
the very dregs; and he thus perceives that 
God is just even when justifying the guilty. 
The identity of the Judge and the victim dis- 
pels the misty ideas of blind vindictiveness with 
which this scheme may sometimes have been 
perversely enveloped ; and he approaches 
God with the humble yet confident assurance 
that he will favourably receive all who come 
to him in the name of Christ. Whilst he con- 
tinues in this world, he will remember that 
the link which binds heaven and earth togeth- 
er is' un|>roken, and that his' great representa- 
'tive does not in the midst of glory forget swhat 
he felt when he was a man of sorrows below. 
This relation to the Saviour will spiritualize 
the affections of the believer, and raise him 
above the afflictions .of mortality ; and , will 
produce in him a conformity to the character 
of Christ, which is another name for the hap- 
piness of heaven. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is also con- 
nected with most important moral consequen- 
ces. He is represented as dictating originally 
the revealed w<Mrd, and as still watching and 
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assisting its progress. He is where the truth 
is, and he dwells in the hearts where it ope«^ 
rates. The general idea of the omnipresence 
of God is chiefly connected with the beUef of hi» 
providence and pffotectioQy his approving or 
condemning ; but the doctrine of the Spirit i» 
connected in the mnds of Christians simply 
with a belief of his accompanjing and giving 
weight and authority to revealed tmth. The 
truth becomes thus closely associated in their 
minds with a sense of th» presence and the 
gracious solicitude of God, 

With regard to the mode of the operation (^ 
the Holy Spirit on the human mind, the Bible 
says nothing; — ^it simply testifies the ftbct. To 
this divine agent we are directed to aj^ly, for 
the enlightening of the eyes of our iuiderstand-> 
ing, for strength in the inner man, and for all 
the Christian qualities. These efiects are ist 
other places of Scripture referred to the wMair- 
ence of revealed truth itself. We are also 
UM, that the Spirit takes of the things rela- 
ting to Christ, and presents them to the soul. 
We may gather from thb, that the Spirit never 
• acts, except through the medium of the doc^ 
trinesof the Bible. He uses them i^ instru- 
ments naturally fitted for the work* He does- 
ftot produce the love of Gedy-esLcept by the- in- 
strumentality of that divine truth which testi«^ 
fies of the moral excellency and kindness of 
God. He does not produce humility, but 
through the medium of that truth which de- 
chores the extend and spirituality of the re- 
quirements of God's law. This doctrine,, then,. 
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does not in the slightest degree invalidftte the* 
argument in favour of revelation which has 
been dednced from the natural <^onnexioii be^ 
tween believing its doctrines and obeying its 
precepts. These doctrines would of thehi* 
selves persuade an<i sanctify a spirit which was 
not by inclination opposed to thek .tendency. 
This divine agent does not excite feelings or 
emotions in the mind, independent of reason 
or an intelligible cause : I'he whole matter of 
the Bible is addressed to the reason, and its 
doctrines are intelligible causes of certain mor- 
al effects on the characters of those who be- 
lieve them. The Spirit of God brings these 
causes to act upon the mind with their natural 
innate power. This influence, then, is quite 
different from that inspiration by which proph- 
ets were enabled to declare foture events. 
It is an influence which probably can never be 
distinguished, in our consciousness, from the 
innate influence of argumelit or motive. A 
firm-minded man, unused to the melting mood, 
may on a particular occasion be moved and ex- 
cited by a: tale of wo far beyond his common 
state of feeling: His friends may wonder at an 
agitation so unusual ; they mfty ask him how 
this story has affected him more than other 
stories of a similar nature ; but he will not be 
able to give any other reason than what is con- 
tained in the distressing facts which he had 
been listening 'to. His greater susceptibility in 
this instance might have originated from some 
change in his b^ily temperament, or from cer- 
tain tiians o( thought which had previously 
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been passing through his mind : But these cir* 
cumstances did not make the impression ; they 
only made him more fit to receive the impres- 
sion from an object which was naturally calcu- 
lated to make it. The impression was entirely 
made by the story, — just as the impression 
upon wax is entirely made by the seal, silthough 
heat may be required to fit it for receiving the 
impression. 

I have used this illustration to show that the 
influence of the Spirit does not necessarily de- 
stroy, and is not necessarily independent of, 
that natural relation of cause and effect which 
subsists between the doctrines taught and the 
moral character recommended by the Bible. 

But why was this doctrine revealed, and 
what benefit is to be derived from believing it ? 
What effect is the belief of it calculated to 
produce on our characters; and what light 
does it throw on the character of God or on 
the condition of man ? As the work of the Spir-^ 
it is to enlighten the eyes of our understanding 
with regard to divine truth, and. to take of the 
things of Christ and show them to us, the be- 
lief of this doctrine of course includes the con- 
viction, that we stand in need of this light, and 
that the inclination of our hearts naturally 
leads us from the things of Christ. This con- 
viction, if real, will humble us before God, and 
excite us to a jealous vigilance over every mo- 
tion of our minds. In this doctrine, also, God 
gives a manifestation of his own character. 
He presents himself to his weak and ignorant . 
croatures as ready to meet all their ^ants, and 
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supply all their deficiencies ; and thus conde- 
scends to solicit their confidence. He prom- 
ises his Spirit to those who ask; and thus' 
invites and stimulates them to hold frequent in- 
tercourse with himself by prayer. He declares 
his holy anxiety for the advancement of the 
truth ; and thus attracts their attention and re- 
gard to it. 

When the arguments of the gospel alarm or 
confirm or comfort the mind, the Holy Spirit 
is present \ and the belief of this will unspeak- 
ably enforce the argument, — just* as we often 
find that the presence and voice of a friend 
will give weight to reasons which would be 
disregarded in his absence. If God thus offers 
us his spiritual presence and support through 
\he medium of his truth, ought, not we ever to 
carry about with us the remembrance and the 
love of the truth, that we may enjoy much of 
his presence and support ? If he is so watch- 
ful over the progress of Christian principle in 
ff^e hearts of men, ought not we also to be 
watchful, lest we grieve him, and lest we lose 
the precious benefits of his instructions ? As 
the gospel confines the influence of the Spirit 
to the truths contained in the written word^ 
there is nothing to fear from fanaticism. The 
Holy Spirit does not now reveal any thing new, 
but impresses what is already revealed. 






SECTION V. 



It thus appears that the gospel is a great store- 
House of medicines for the moral diseases «of 
the human mind. It contains arguments most 
<correctly fitted to act powerfully on our rea- 
son and on pur feelings ; and these arguments 
are in themselves naturally destructive of mo- 
ral evil. They give a life and a reality to the 
shadowy traits of natural religion ; they exhi- 
bit in a history of facts the abstract idea of the 
Divine character; and thus they render that 
character iptelligiUe to the comprehension and 
impressive on the heart of man. And is there 
no need for this medicine ? If it be admitted 
that wickedness and misery reign in this world 
to a frightful extent, and that nothing is more 
common than a strange carelessness about our 
Creator, and a decided spirit of hostility to the 
holiness of his character, — if it be admitted 
that there prevails through the hearts of our 
species, a proud selfishness of di^sposition which 
looks with indifference on the happiness or 
misery of others, unless where interest or van- 
ity makes |he exception,— and that whilst we 
profess to believe in a future state, we yet 
think and act as if our expectations and desires 
never stretched beyond this scene of transito- 
ry existence, — if all this be admitted, surely it 
must also be admitted that some remedy is most 
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desirable. And when we consider that the 
root of all these evils is in the heart,-— that the 
very first principles of our moral nature are 
corrupted,— 4hat the current of our wills is dif- 
ferent from that of God's — and that whilst this 
difference continues, we must be unhappy, or, 
at best, most insecure of our enjoyment in 
whatever region our lot of existence is cast, — , 
the necessity of some powerful health-restor- 
ing antidote will appear still more imperious. 
And can we think it improbable that a gracious 
God would meet this necessity and reveal this 
antidote? We have advanced a considerable 
step when we have admitted this probability. 
And when we see a system such as Christiani- 
ty, asserting to itself a divine original— tending 
most distinctly to the eradication of moral evil 
— ^harmonizing so beautifully with the most 
enlightened views of the character of God, and 
adapted so wonderfully to the capacities of 
man,— <loes not the probability amount to an 
, assurance that God has. indeed made a. move- 
ment towards man, and that such an antidote 
is indeed contained in the truth of the gospel ? 
There are few minds darkened or hardened 
to such a degree that they cannot discern be- 
tween moral good and evil. Hence it hiq>pen8, 
that the pure morality of the gospel is gener- 
ally talked of with praise ; and this is all : 
They admire the dial-plate of the time-piece, 
and the accurate division of its circle ; whilst 
they altogether pass over that nice adjustment 
of springs and weights which give its regulated 
-movement to the index : They se£ not the Di- 
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vine wisdom of the doctrines, which can akme 
embody that pure morality in the charact^s of 
those who receive them. 

Exactly from the same inadvertejice, it is 
Bometimes asked, ^* Why so urg^it with these 
abstruse and mysterious doctrines ? It is, to be 
sure, very decent and pr<^r to believe them : 
But the character is the gr^t point; and if 
that be reformed, we need not care much about 
the means."' These persons do not consider, 
that, though it may foe comparatively easy to 
restrain the more violent eruptions of those 
dispositions which are mischievous to society, 
it is no easy matter to plant in the heart the 
love of God, which is the first and greatest 
moral precept o£ Christianity. They do not 
consider that the character is in the mind; 
and that this character must receive its denom- 
ination of good or bad, according as it capaci- 
tates its possessor fat happiness or misery, 
when in direct contact with the character of 
God. The obedience of the will and of the 
heart is required ; and this implies in it a- love 
for those holy principles on which the rule of 
duty' is founded. A mere knowledge of duty 
even when joined with a desire to fulfil it, can 
never inspire this love. We cannot loy,e any 
thing, by simply endeavouring to love it : In 
order to this, we must see somewhat in it 
which naturally attracts our affections. ^ What- 
ever this somewhat may be, it constitutes the , 
doctrine which forms ojir characters on that 
particular subject^ This law holds in all such 
operations df the mind ; but most ccmspicuoua- 
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iy does it hold where the natural bent of the 
inclination takes an opposite course, — as in the 
case of Christian dutj. Duty must be pr«s«it- 
ed to our minds, as associated with circum- 
stances which will call iforth our love, — as as- 
sociated with the impulses of esteem, of grati- 
tude and interest — else we can never love it 
These circumstances constitute the Christian 
doctrines ; ajid the reasonableness of coatinit- 
Rlly and closely urging them, is founded on- 
that law of the human mind which 4ias been 
alluded to. It is not easy to cast out pride and 
fielf-oonceit from the heart, nor to. lode upon 
the distresses of life with a cheerful acquie»- 
-cence in that soFereiga will which appoints 
them. It is not easy for a mind which ha^ 
been much engrossed by its outward rdations 
to the visible system with which it is connect*- 
ed, to receive and retain a practicd impress 
sion, that there is, throughout the universe, 
CHie great spiritual and invisible dominion, to 
which all these lesser systems are subservient, 
and in which they are embraced; and that 
these are but schdols and training seminaries 
in which immortal spirits are placed, that they 
may learn to know and to do the will of God, 
It is not a mere knowledge of duty which wiM 
enable us to resist the noxious impressions 
whioh are continually emanating fn^n the ob- 
jects of our senses, aj»d from the relations of 
life — ^to disregard the pressing temptations of 
ambition or indolence, of avarice or sensuality 
— ^to expel those worldly anxieties which cor- 
rode the soul — and to run the way ^ Qod'e 
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commandments, through difficulties and dan« 
gers, through evil report and good report. 
These things require a more energetic princi* 
pie than the knowledge, even when conjoined 
with the approbation of what is right. The 
love of God must be rodted in the heart ; and 
this can only be accomplished by habitually 
viewing him in all the amiableness of his love 
and of his holiness. We must acquaint our« 
selves with God; fpr it is the knowledge of 
his high character alcme which can humble 
the pride of man, or throw light on the obscu* 
fities of his condition here, or call forth that 
isentiment of devoted love which will stamp 
the Divine image on his heart ; and it is a con- 
formity to that character alone which can 
make us freemen of the universe, and secure 
to us tranquillity and joy in every region di 
creation; because this conformity oP charac- 
ter is the living principle of union which per- 
vades and binds together the whole family of 
God, and capacitates the meanest of its mem- 
bers fbr partaking in the blessedness of their 
common Father. 

It should be observed, that when conformity 
to the Divine character is mentioned as the re- 
sult of a' belief of the Christian doctrine, it is 
v6ry far from being meant that the conformity 
will be perfect, or that the character will be 
free from failings, or even considerable faults : 
A'II that is meant is, that the principle which 
will produce a perfect conformity is there. 
Thus w^ may say that a child has a conformi- 
ty to his father's will, if he is strongly attached 
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lo him, and is sincerely anxious to please him, 
ahhongh levity mr passion may occasionally 
earry him off from h» dnty. This is only the 
bmidsng-tirae of Christaanity ; eternity is the 
clime in which the flower blows. If it were 
perfected here, there would be ho occasion for 
death, — this world would be heaven. 

Wihen we talk of lore towards an invisii^e 
beings we evidently mean love to the prhici- 
pies of his character. Love to God, therelbre, 
Implies a knowledge of his •character; and 
thus, if ip oinr idea of God we exclude his holi- 
ness and justice and purity, and then give our 
afiection to iSke i^madning fragments of his 
character, we do mot in ^ct love God, but a 
creature of our own imagination. It is a love 
of the whole which can done produce a resem- 
blance of the whole : and nothing short of this 
iove can produce such a resemblance. If this 
world bouiided our existence, there would be 
little occasion iKir these heavenly views; be- 
cause the order of society can in general be 
tolerably preserved by human laws and the 
rostraint of human opinion; and ibr the few 
years which we have to pass here, this is suf- 
ficient : But if we are placed here to become 
fitted for eternity, we nmst know God and Ipve 
him, in order that we may have pleasure in 
his presence and in the manifestations of his 
will. 

There is an important part of the subject 
still untouched, which is intimately connected 
with the principle of the preceding argum^t, 
and is most deserving a full and minute con- 
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si^eration : I mean the harmony which subsists 
between the views of the Bible and that sys* 
tern of events which is moving on around usb 
On this point, however, I shall only make a 
very few general observations. 

If we look <ln this world ss a school in which 
the principles of the Bible are inculcated and 
exercised, we shall find that the whole appa- 
ratus is admirably fitted for the purpose. As 
adventures of danger are adapted to exercite 
and confirm the priQc^>le of intrepidity, so the 
varied events of life are adapted to exercise 
and confirm the princijdes of the Christian char* 
^cter. The history of the world, and our own 
experience of it, present to us as it were a 
^cene of shifting sand, without a single point 
on which we may reasonably rest the full 
weight of our hopes with perfect confidence. 
The gospel presents to us on the other hand, 
the unchangeable character of God, and in'- 
viies us to rest there. The object of our hope 
becomes the mould of our characters,; and hap- 
piness consists in a character conformed to that 
of God. But there is a constant tendency in 
our minds to occupy themselves with the un- ' 
certain and unsatisfactory things which are 
seen, to the exclusion of that secure good which 
is uQseen. Pain, disappointment, and death, 
are therefore sent to awaken us to reflection 
— to warn us against reposing on a st^adow, 
which will stamp on us its own corruptible and 
fieeting likeness — ^and to invite us to fix our 
feet on that -substantial rock which cannot fail. 
The happiness which God intends for men 
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(acGording to the Bible) consists in a particu- 
lar form of character ; and that character can 
only be^ wrought oat by trials and difficulties 
and afflif^tions. If this were practically re- 
membered, it would associate in our minds the 

, sorrows of life with solid happiness and future 
glory. Every event, of whatever description 

'it be, would appear to us an opportunity of 
exercising and strengthening some principle 
which contains in itself the eiementf} of happi- 
ness. This consideration would swallow up, 
or at least very much abate, the dejection or 
exultation which the external form of the 
event is calculated to excite, and produce 
cheerful and composed acquiescence in the 
af^intments of Providence. * *' In every thing 
give thanks ;- for this (event, whether prosper- 
ous or adverse) is the will of God ik Christ Je- 
sus towards you." It forms apart of that sys- 
tem of wisdom and love, of which the gift of 
Christ is the prominent feature and the great 
specimen. Christ Was given to bring men near 
to God ; and every part of the system of Prov^ 
idence is ordered with the same design. The 
Captain of our Salvation was ^' a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief;" and whilst 
his wisdom appoints the medicinal sorrow, his 
heart sympathizes with the sufferer. His su^ 
ferings were not only endured in satisfaction 
of Divine justice, — ^they also serve as a pattern 
of the -way by which- God leads thos^ real itin- 
ners whom^th& sinless Saviour represented, 
unto holiness. When two of his disciples ask- 
ed him for the chief places in his kingdom, 
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tke nature 0f wtikli they had much mbtak^v^ 
he answered thmn» *' Caa ye drink of the cup 
which I drink of, aod can je be baptized with 
the hi^itism which I , am baptized with ?''•— 
thus teaching, that as his own way to gk^y 
hy through iwrrows,' so theirs did also. His 
road and his glory, were, the patterns of theirs. 
Not that happiness and glory are given at an 
arbitrary premium for having suiered^ but that 
the character which has been most exerciaed 
and reitied by affliction contains a greater pio^ 
portion of the constituent dements of happi- 
ness and gk>ry. Neither are we to suppose 
that afflictions necessarily produce this charac^ 
ter: Indeed, the eiect in many cases is the' 
very reverse. But afflictions are important 
opportunities of acquiring and growing in this 
cbavacter ; which, as they cannot be neglect^ 
ed without danger, so they cannot be improv* 
ed according to the directions of the gospel, 
without lead&ig to a blessed result. The con- 
tiniial presence of God watching over the pro- 
gress of his own work, alid observing the spir- 
it in which his creatures receive their appoint- 
ed trials, is a great truth, which, if believed 
and remembered, would both excite to cheer- 
ful and grateful actwn, and would oomfiHrt un- 
der any sorrow. 

Every event affords opportunities of exer- 
eising love to God or man, humility or heaven* 
]y-mmdedness ; and thus every event may be 
made a step towards heaven ; So that, if we 
were asked what sort of a theatre the prmci- 
ples of the gospel required for its effectual op-' 
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eration on a being like man, it would be im- 
possible to devise any which would appear 
even to' our reason ' so suitable as the world 
which we see around us. Were the gospel 
different/ or were man different, another the- 
atre ihight be better; but whilst the huma^ 
heart remains as it is, we require just such a 
process as t&at which is carried on here, for 
working the principles of the gospel into our 
moral constitutions. We know, besides, that 
the Christian character is adapted to the events 
of life ; because it would produce happiness 
under those events, whatever they might be. 
Thus it appears, that the heart of man, the 
Bible, and the course of Providence, have a 
mutual adaptation to each other; and hence 
we may conclude, that they proceed from the 
same source, — we may cdnclude, that the same 
God who made man, and encompassed him with 
the trials of life, gave the Bible to instruct him 
how these trials might be made subservient to 
his eternal happiness. 
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I HAVE already explained two causes why spir- 
itual Christianity is so much opposed, and so 
rarely, received with true cordiality amongst 
men. The first is, that its uncompromising 
holiness of principle arms against it all the 
corruptions of our nature : The second 'is, that 
it rarely gains an attentive and full considera- 
tion, so as to be apprehended in all its bear- 
ings, both in relation to the character of God 
and its influence on the heart of man. 

I shall now mention another circumstance, 
nearly connected with the second of these 
causes, which often opposes the progress of 
true religion. 

Many persons, in their speculations on Chris- 
tianity, never get farther than the miracles 
which were wrought in confirmation of its di- 
vine authority. Those who reject them are 
called infidels, and those who admit them are , 
called believers; and yet, after ^1, there may 
be very little difference between them. A be- 
lief of the miracles narrated in the New Tes- 
tament, does not constitute the faith of a Chris- 
tian. These miracles merely attest ihe au- 
thority of the messenger, — they are not them- 
selves the message : They are . like the pa- 
tentee's name on a patent medicine, which on- 
fy attests its genuineness, and refers to the 
character of its inventor, but does not add to 
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its virtue. Now if we had such a scientific 
acquaintance with the general properties of 
drugs, that, fron^ examining them, we could 
predict their effects, then we should, in form- 
ing our judgment of a medicine, trust to our 
own analysis of its component parts, as well 
as to the inventor's name on the outside ; and 
if the physician whose name it bore was a man 
of acknowledged eminence in his profession, 
we should be confirmed in our belief that it 
was really his invention, and not the imposture 
of an empiric, by observing that the skill dis- 
played in its composition was worthy of the 
character of its assigned author, and that it was 
well suited to the cases which it was propos- 
ed to remedy. And even though the name 
sWuld be somewhat soiled, so as to be with 
difficulty deciphered, yet if the skill were dis- 
tinctly legible, we should not hesitate to attrib- 
ute it to » man of science, nor should we scru- 
ple to use it ourselves, on its own evidence, 
if our circumstances required such an £q)plica- 
tion. 

If Alexander the Great could, by his own 
skill, have discovered, in the cup presented, to 
him by Philip, certain natural causes restora- 
tive of health, his confidence in the fidelity of 
his physician would have had a powerful aux- 
iliary in his own knowledge of the subject. 
The conviction pf his friend's integrity was, in 
his case, however, sufficient by itself to over- 
come the suspicions of Parmenio. But if, by 
his own knowledge, he had detected any thing 
in the cup which appeared to him decidedly 
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noxious, his confidence in his friend woul4 have 
only led him to the conclusion that this cup 
was really not prepared by him ; but that some 
traitor, unobserved by him, had infused a poi- 
sonous ingredient into it. 

In like manner, if we discern that harmony 
in the Christian rerelation which is the stamp 
of God upon it, we shall find little difficulty in 
admitting that external evidence by which he 
attested it to the world. And even though our 
opportunities or acquirements ^ do not qualify 
us for following the argument in support c^ 
miracles, yet if we are convinced that the re- 
medial virtue of its doctrines suits the neces* 
iities and diseases of our nature, we will not 
hesitate to assign it to the Great Physician of 
souls as its author, nor will s we scruple to use 
it for our own spiritual health. 

No one who knows what God is, will refuse 
to receive a system of doctrines which he re^ 
ally believes was communicated by God : But 
then no one in the right exercise of his rea- 
son, can, by any evidence, be brought to be- 
lieve that what appears to him an absolute ab- 
surdity^ did eVer in truth come from God. At 
this point, the importance of the internal evi- 
dence of revelation^ appears most conspicuous. 
If any intelligent man has, from hasty views of 
the subject, received the impression that Chris- 
tianity is an absurdity, or contains absurdities, 
he is in a condition to examine the most per- 
fect chain of evidence in its support, with the 
simple feeling of astonishment at the ingentiity 
and the fallibility of the human understanding. 
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On a man in this state of mind, all arguments 
drawn from external evidence are thrown 
away. The thing which he wants-, is to know 
that the subject is worth a demonstration ; and 
thifi can only be learned by the study of the 
Bible itself. Let him but give his unprejudi- 
ced attention to this book, and he will discov- 
er that there is contained in it the develop- 
ment of a mighty scheme, admirably fitted for 
the accomplishment of a mighty ^purpose : He 
will discover that this purpose is no less than 
to impart to man the happiness of God, by con- 
forming him to the character of God : And he 
will observe with delight and with astpnishr 
ment, that, the grand and simple scheme by 
which this is accomplished, exhibits a system 
of moral mechanism, which, by *the laws of 
our mental constitution, has a tendency to pro- 
duce that character, as directly and necessari- 
ly as the belief o/ danger has to produce alarm, 
the belief. of kindness to produce gratitude, or 
the, belief of worth to produce esteem. He 
will discern, that' this moral mechanism bears 
no marks of imposture or delusion, but consists 
simply in a manifestation of the moral charac- 
ter of God, accommodated to the understand- 
ings and hearts of men. And lastly, he will 
perceive that this manife§fation only gives life 
and palpability to that vague though, sublime 
idea of the Supreme Beings which is suggest- 
ed by enlightened reason and conscience. 

When a man sees all this in the Bible, his 
sentiment will be^ *' I sjiall examine the evi- 
dence in support of the miraculous history of 
V . 10» 
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this book : and I cannot but hope to find it con* 
vincing : But even should I be left unsatisfied 
as to the continuity , of the chain of evidence, 
yet of one thing I am per8uaded,-^it has prob- 
ed the disease of the human heart to die bot- 
tom ; it has laid bare the source of its aber- 
ration from moral good and true happiness ; 
and it has propounded a remedy which carries 
in itself the proof of its efficiency. The cause 
seems worthy of the interposition of God : He 
did once certainly display his own direct and 
immediate agency in the creation of the world ; 
and shall I deem it inconsistent with his gra- 
cious character, that he has made another im-^ 
mediate manifestation of himself in a work 
which had for its object the restoration of in- 
numerable immortal spirits to that eternal hap- 
piness, from which, by their moral deprava- 
tion, they had excluded themselves ?" 

The external evidence is> strong enough, if 
duly considered, to convince any man of any 
fact which he has not in the first place shut 
out from the common privilege of proof, by 
pronouncing it to be an impossibility. This 
idea of impossibility, when attached to the gos- 
pel, arises generally, as was before observed, 
from some mistaken notion respecting the mat- 
ter, contained in it A very few remarks may 
be sufficient to show that this is the case. 
Those who hold this opinion, do not mean to 
say absohUdy that it is impossible to suppose, 
in consistency with reason, that Ood ever 
would make a direct manifestation of his own 
immediate agency in any case whatever ; be- 
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oause this would be in the very face of their 
own general acknowledgments with regard to 
the creation of ^he world : They niiwt there-* 
Ibre be understood to ipean no more, than that, 
considering the object and structure of Chris- 
tianity, it 18 unreasonable to suppose that it 
could be the subject of a direct interposition 
from Heaven. . We are thus brought precisely 
to the argument which it has been the inten- 
tion of this Essay to illustrate. 

Now, if we suppose that it was one of the 
objects of the Creator, in the formation of the 
world, to impress upon his intelligent crea-. 
tures an idea of his moral character— or, in 
other words, to teach them natural religion 
(and that it was one of his >objects, we may 
presume, from its having in some measure had 
this effect,) — it Allows, that a direct and im- 
mediate agency on the part of God, is closely 
connected with the design of manifesting his 
moral character to man ; anil we may expect 
to meet these two things linked together in 
the system of Grod's government. If, there- 
fore, the gospel contains a most vivid and im- 
pressive view of the Divine character, harmo- 
nizing with the revelation of nature, but far 
exceeding it in fullness and in power, are we 
to be surprised at an interposition in its behalf 
of the same agency which was once before ex- 
hibited for a similar purpose ? Thus, the ob- 
ject of the gospel, and its adaptation to that 
object, . become the great arguments for its 
truth ; and those who have not studied it in 
this relation, are not competent judges of the 
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question. Indeed, if we take the truth of the 
gospel for granted, we must infer that this dis- 
tinct and beautiful adaptation of its means to 
its end, was intended by its Divine author as 
its cluef evidence ; ^nce he must have fore- 
seen that not one out of a hundred who should 
ever hear of it could either have leisure or 
learning to w.eigh its external evidence. And 
this will explain a great deal of infidelity ; 
for freethinkers in general are not acquainted 
with the substance <^ revelation ; and thus they 
neglect that very point in it on which Ood him- 
self rested its probability, and by which he in- 
vites belief 

.There may be also, for any thing that the 
reasoners of this world know, cycles in the 
moral world as well as in the natural ; there 
may be certain moral conjunctures, which, by 
the Divine appointment, call for a manifesta- 
tion of direct agency from the great First 
CaOLse ; and in this view, a miraci3ous inter- 
position, though posterior to the creation, can- 
not be considered as an infringement of the 
original scheme of things, but as a part, and 
an essentia] part of it. When the world wks 
less advanced in natural science than it is tit 
present, a comet was considered an infringe- 
ment on the original plan. And the period 
may arrive, and will assuredly arrive, when 
the spirits of just men made perfect shall dis- 
cern as necessary a connexion between the 
character of God and the work of redemption 
by Christ, as the philosopher now discerns be- 
twe^iy the properties of matter and the move- 
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ments of the Tarious bodies belonging to our 
planetary system. 

If the gospel really was a eomnmnieatioD 
from heaTen, it wis to be eiqweted that it 
would be ushered into the wcffid by a miraea- 
lous attestation. It might have been consid- 
ered as giving a fatthfol delineation of the Di» 
Fine eharacter, although it had not been so mU 
tested ; but it could oeTer hare impressed so 
deep a conviction, nor have drawn soch rev* 
erenee from the minds of men, had it not been 
BanctLoned by credentials which could come 
fr<Hn none other than the King of ^mgs. As 
this conviction and this reverence were n^ 
cessary to the accompJisfament of its moral oIk 
ject, the mrsteles wbicb produced them were 
also necessary. Under the name of roiraea- 
loos attestations, I mean merely those miracles 
which' were intrinsic to the go^l, and did 
not form an essential part of it ; ror the grea^ 
est miracles of ail — namely, the conception, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Lord — con* 
stitute the very substance of the IKvine com* 
munication, and are essential to the develop- 
ment of that Divine character which gives to 
the gospel its whole importance* 

The belief of the miraculous attestation of 
the gospel, then, is just so far useful as it ex- 
cites our reverence for and fixes our attention 
on the truth contained in the gospel. AU the 
promises of the gospel are to fiuth in the gos- 
pel, and to those moral qualities which fitith 
produces; and we cannot believe that which 
we do not understand. We may believe that 
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there is more in a thing than we can under- 
stand ; oi< we may believe a fact, the causes 
or modes oi which wef do not understand ; but 
our actual belief is necessarily limited by our 
actual understandiHg. Thus, we understand 
what we say when 'we profess our belief that 
God became man, although we do not under- 
stand how. This how, therefore, is not the 
subject of belief; because it is not the subject 
of understanding. We, however, understand 
whyy — ^namely, that sinners might be saved and 
the Divine character made level to our capaci- 
ties ; and therefore this is a subject of belief. 
In fact, we can as easily remember a thing 
which we never knew, as believe a thing 
which we do not understand. In order, then, 
to believe the gospel, we, must understand it; 
and in order to understand it, we mu^t give it 
our serious attention. An admission of the 
truth of its miraculous attestation, unaccom- 
panied with a knowledge of its principles, 
serves no other purpose than to give a most 
mournful example of the extreme levity of the 
human mind. It is an acknowledgment that 
the Almighty took such a fatherly interest in- 
the affairs of men, that he made a direct man- 
ifestation of himself in this world, for their in- 
struction ; and yet they feel no concern upon 
the subject of this instruction. Nevertheless, 
they say, and perhaps think, that they believe 
the gospel. One of the miraculous appear- 
ances connected with our Saviour's ministry 
places this matter in a very clear light. When, 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, he for a short 
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time anticipated the celestial glory in the. pres- 
ence of three of his disciples, a voice came 
from heaven, saying, ** This is my beloved 
.Son ; hear ye himJ* He. was sent to tell men 
something which they did not know. Those, 
therefore, who believed the reality of this mi- 
raculous appearance, and yet did not ksten to 
what he taught, rejected him on the very 
gronnd on which it was of prime importance 
that they should receive him. 

The regeneration of the character is the 
grand object ; and this can only be effected 
by the pressure of the .truth upon the mind. 
Our knowledge of this truth must be accurate, 
in order that the image impressed upon the 
heart may be correct ; but we must also know 
it in all the awfulness of its authority, in or- 
der that the.ipipression may be deep and last- 
ing. Its motives must be ever operating on 
us — ^its representations ever recurring to us — 
its hopes ever animating us. This will not 
relax> but rather increase our diligence in the 
business of life. Wl^n, we are engaged in the 
service of a friend, do we find that the thought 
of that friend and of his kindness retods our 
exertions ? — No. And when we consider all 
the business of life as work appointed to us by 
our Father, we shall be diligent in it for his 
sake. In fact, however clearly we may be 
able ,to state the subject, and however strenu- 
ous we may be in all the orthodoxy of its de- 
fence, there must be some flaw in our view of 
it, if it remains only a casual or an uninfluen- 
tial visitor of our hearts. Its interests are con- 
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timially prening; eternity is every DMiilent 
coming nearer ; and oar characters are hourly 
aasiunittg a form more decidedly .etmneeted 
with the extreme of happiness or misery. In 
such circumstances, trifling is madness. The 
pvofessed infidel isjL reasonable man in com« 
parison with him who admits the Divine inspi-^ 
ratioR of the gospel, and yet makes it a secon- 
dary object of his solicitude. 

The Monarch of the Universe has proclaim* 
ed a general anmesty of rebellion, whether 
we give or withhold, our belief or our atten« 
ticm ; and if an amnesty were all that we need- 
ed, our belief or our attention would probably 
never have been required. Our notions of 
pard<Ni and punishment are taken from our ex- 
perience of human laws. We are in the hab- 
it of considering punishment and transgression 
as two distinct and separate things, which have 
been joined together by authority, and pardon 
as nothing more than the dissolution of this ar- 
bitrary connexion. And so it is amongst men ; 
but so it is not in the world of spirits. Sin and 
punishment ther« are one thing. Sin is a dis- 
ease of the mind which necessarily occasions 
misery ; and therefore the pardon of sin, un- 
less it be accompanied with some remedy for 
this disease, cannot relieve from misery. 

This remedy, as I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, consists in the attractive and sanctifying 
influence of the Divine character manifested 
in Jesus Christ. Pardon is preached through 
him, and those who really believe are healed ; 
for this belief implants in the heart the love 
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of God and the lov6 of man, which is only 
another name for spiritual health. Careless- 
ness, then, comes to the same thing as a de« 
cided infidelity. It matters little in what par^ 
ticolar way or on what particular grounds we 
put the gospel from us. If we do put it from 
us either by inattention or rejection, we lose 
all the benefits which it is fitted to bestow; 
whilst, on the other hand, he who does re- 
ceive. it, receives along with it all those bene- 
fits, whether his belief has originated from the 
external evidence, or simply from the convic- 
tion of guilt and the desire of pardon, and the 
discovery that the gospel meets his necessi- 
ties as a weak and sinful creature, — just as a 
voyager gains all the advantage of the infor- 
mation contained in his chart, whatever the- 
. evidence may have been on which he at first 
received it. 

This last iUustraticm may explain lo us why 
Clod should have declared faith to be the chan- 
nel of all his mercies to his intelligent crea- 
tures. . The chart is useless to the voyager, 
unless he believes that it is really ^a descrip- 
tion of the ocean which he has to pass, with 
all its boundaries and rocks and shoals and cur- 
rents ; and the gospel is useless to man, unless 
he believes it to be a description of the char- 
acter and wOl of that Great Being on whom 
his eternal interests depend. Besides, the na- 
ture of the gospel required such a reception 
in another point of view : It was necessary to 
its very bbject, that its blessings should be dis- 
tinctly marked out to be of fi^ and unmeritr 
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ed bounty. When we speak of benefits freely 
bestowed, we say of them, '^ You. may have 
tl^em by askuij^ for them/' distinguishing them 
by this mode of expression as gifts, from those 
things for which we must give a price. Pre^ 
pisely the same idea is cotfveyed by the gos- 
.pel declaration, *' Believe, and ye shall be sav- 
ed." When it is asked, How am I to obtain 
God's mercy 1 the goq>el answers, that '' God 
has already declared himself reconciled through 
Jesus Christ ; so you may have it by believing 
it.'* Faith, therefore, according to the gospel . 
scheme, both marks the freeness of God's mer- 
cy, and is the channel through which that mer- 
cy operates on the character. 

It has been my object, throughout this Es- 
say, to draw the attention of the reader to the 
internal structure of the religion of the Bible,' 
— ^first, because I am convinced that no man in 
the unfettered exercise of his understanding 
can fully and cordially acquiesce in its preten- 
sions to Divine inspiration, until he sees in its 
substance that which accords both with the 
character of God and with the wants of man : 
and secondly, because any admission of its Di- 
vine original, if unaccompanied with a knowl- 
edge of its principles, is absolutely useless. 

We generally find, that the objections which 
are urged by sceptics against the inspiration of 
the Bible, are founded on some apparent im- 
probability in the detached parts of the sys- 
tem. These objections are often repelled by 
the defenders of Christianity as irrelevant; 
and the objectors are referred to the unbrok- 
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en and w^ supported line of testimony in con- 
finnation of its miraculous history. This may 
be a silencing argument, but it will not be a 
convincing one. The true way of .answering 
such objections, when seriously and honestly 
made, seems to me to consist in showing the 
relation which these detached parts bear to 
the other parts, and then in explaining the har- 
mony and efficiency of the whole system. 
When a man sees the fullness and beauty, of 
this harmony, he will believe that the system 
of Christianity is in truth the plan of t^e Di- 
vine government, whether it has actually been 
revealed in a miraculous way or not ; and if 
he finds that the fact of its being inspired , real- 
ly enters .into the substance of the system, and 
is necessary to it, he will be disposed to believe 
that too. 

Let us suppose a man brought from the 
heart of Africa, perfectly ignorant of the dis- 
coveries of Europe, but of excellent parts : Let 
him be fully instructed in all the mathemfkical 
and physical knowledge connected with the 
Newtonian philosophy, but without having the 
system of . astronomy communicated to him ; 
and then let us suppose that his instructor 
should announce to him that most perfect and 
most beautiful of human discoveries under th» 
name of a direct revelation from Heaven. 
The simplicity and the grandeur of the theo-^ 
ry would fill his imagination and fasten his at- 
tention ; and as he advanced in the more mi- 
nute consideration of all its bearings, the full 
'and q[ccurate agreement of its principles with 
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aU the phenomena of the heavenly bodie9» 
would force on his mind a conviction of its. 
truth. He may then be supposed to say to his 
instructor, *' I believe that you have unfolded 
to me the true system of the material universe, 
whether you jure really under the influence of 
inspiration or not. Indeed, the most thorough 
belief in your pretentions could scarce add an 
iota to my conviction of the truth <^ your de- 
monstration. I see a consistency in the thing 
itself, which excludes doubting." 

We' judge of the probability or improbabili- 
ty of a new idea, by comparing it with those 
things which we are already acquainted with, - 
and observing how it fits in with them. The 
complete fi^ing*in of the astronomical system 
with facts already observed, is the ground of 
our belief in its truth. The materials of the 
system lie around us in the appearances of na- 
ture ; and we are delighted to find an intelli- 
gible principle which will connect thefh all. 
If m^erson has paid no attention to these ap- 
pearances, he will feel proportionally little in- 
terest in the discovery of a connecting princi- 
ple; because he has not felt that uneasiness 
of mind which is produced by the observation 
of unexplained facts. A certain degree of ed- 
ucatioi) is necessary to excite this uneasy curi- 
osity ; and therefore both its pains and its i 
pleasures are confined to a very limited num- 
ber. But when the facts to be explained are 
connected with a deep and universal moral in- 
terest, and when the most ordinary powers of 
thinking are equal to the intellectual exertion 
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which is required, there can be no limitation 
either of the number of the students or of the 
intensity of the excitement, except in conse- 
quence of the most lamentable carelessness. 

The materials of the Christian system lie 
thick about us. They consist in the feelings 
of our own hearts, in the hTstory of ourselves 
and of our species, and in the intimations which 
we have of God from his works and ways, and 
the judgments and anticipations of conscience. 
We feel that we are not unconcerned specta- 
tors of these things. We are sure, that if there 
be a principle which can explain and connect 
them all together, it must^be a most important 
one for us i it must determine our everlasting 
destiny. It is evident that this master-princi- 
ple can exist nowhere but in the character of* 
God. He is the universal Ruler, and he rules 
according to the principles of his own charac- 
ter. The Christian system accordingly . con- 
sists in a development of the Divine charac- 
ter ; and as the object of this (i^velopment is 
a practical and moral one, .it does not linger 
long to gratify a speculative curiosity, but 
hastes forwards to answer that most interest- 
ing of all inquiries, " What is the road to per- 
manent happiness V This question holds the 
same rank in moral questions, and enters as 
deeply into the mystery of God's spiritual gov- 
ernment, as the corresponding question, " What 
law regulates and retains a planet in its orbit ?*' 
does in the natural world. 

If a planet had a soul and a power of choice, - 
and if, by wandering from its bright path, it 
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incurred the same perplexities and difficulties 
and dangers that man does when he strays from 
God, — and if the laws which directed its mo- 
tions were addressed to its mind, and not, as 
impulses, oh its material' substance, — its inqui- 
ry, after it had left its course, would also be, 
" How shall I regain my orbit of peace and of 
glory?" The answer to this question would 
evidently contain in it the whole philosophy of 
astronomy, as far as the order of its system was 
concerned. In like manner, the answer to the 
inquiry after spiritual and permanent happi* 
ness, embraces all the principles of the Divine 
government as far as man is concerned. 

The answer to the planet would contain a 
description of its proper curve : But this is not 
enough, — ^the method of regaining it and con* 
tinning in it must be also explained. We may 
suppose it to be thus addressed, — *' Keep your 
eye and your thoughts fixed on that bright lu- 
minary to whose generous influences you owe 
so many blessings. Your order^ your splen- 
dour, your fertility, all proceed from your re- 
lation to him. When that relation is infringed, 
these blessings disappear. Your experience 
tells you this. Retrace, then, your steps, by 
recalling" to your grateful remembrance his 
rich and liberal kindness. This grateful and 
dependent affection is the golden chain which 
binds you to your orbit of peace and of glory." 

To man's inquiry afler permanent happiness, 
an answer is given to the same purpose, but 
much fuller and more constraining in its cir- 
cumstances. '' God so loved the world, that he 
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gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
Selieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life*' or joy. 

And any one who humbly and candidly con- 
siders the Divine character of love and of holi- 
ness which is developed in the history of Jesus 
Christ, will discover in it the' true centre of 
moral gravitation — ^the Sun of Righteousness, 
'set in the heavens to drive darkness and chaos 
from our spiritual system, and by its sweet and 
powerful influence to attract the wandering affec- 
tions of men into an orbit appointed by the will 
and illumined by the favour of God. Accord- 
ing to this system, a grateful and humble af- 
fection towards God, founded on a knowledgie 
of his true character, is the principle of order 
and of happiness in the moral world* The 
confusion and the restlessness which we see in 
the world, and which we often experience in 
our. own breasts, give abundant testimony to 
the truth of this' proposition in its negative 
form. Ignorance and indifference about the 
character of God, generally prevail ; we love 
the creature more than the Creator— the gifts 
more than the giver—- our own inclinations 
more than his will. And is it not evident to 
reason, that an entire conformity to the Ruling 
Will of the universe, is only another name for 
order and happiness? and can this conformity 
be produced in any rational being, except by a 
knowledge and a love of that will ? The char- 
acter of God is manifested in the history of Je- 
sus Christ, for our knowledge and for our love. 
This manifestation harmonizes with the sug- 
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gestioQS of reaaon and conscience on Che sub- 
ject: Nay more, it gathers thefti up, as they 
lie before the mind in detached fragments ; it 
supplies their deficiencies, and unites them all 
in one glorious fabric of perfect symmetry and 
beauty. It meets the heart of man, in all its 
capacities and affections ; its appeal is exactly 
shaped for the elementary principles of our 
nature. The glorious truth which it reveals 
is adapted to every mind ; it is intelligible to 
a child, and yet will dilate the understanding 
of an angel. As the understanding enlarges, 
this truth still grows upon it, and must for ever 
grow upon it. .because it is the image of the 
infinite God. Yet, great as it is, it is fitted to 
produce its effect, wherever it is received^ 
however limited the capacity into which it en-^ 
ters. The principle of the wedge operates as 
fully at. the first stroke as at any subsequent 
one, although the effect is not so great. 

I have endeavoured, in the course of these 
remarks, to give an idea of the mode which 
seems to me best fitted for illustrating the har- 
mony which subsists between the Christian sys- 
tem and the mass of moral facts which lie with- 
out us and within us. I have endeavoured to 
explain the greatness of its object, and its nat- 
ural fitness for the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject. He who has not given his earnest at- 
tention to these things, may call himself an 
infidel, or a believer, but he has yet to learn 
what that doctrine is which he rejects or ad- 
mits. 

There is nothing new in this cursory sketch 
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of Christian doctrines. Indeed, I should con- 
ceive a proof of novelty on such a subject as 
tantamount to a proof of error : But I think 
that the view here taken has not been suffi- 
ciently pressed as an argument in favour of the 
credibility of revelation ; for, although an, in- 
direct kind of evidence in itself, it seems well 
fitted for preparing and disposing ah unbeliev- 
er to examine with candour the more direct 
proof which arises from historical testimony. 
And it may also perform the no less important 
office of infusing into a nominal Christian, a 
doubt as to his sincerity in the profession of a, 
faith which has perhaps neither made a distinct 
impression pn his ^understanding, nor touched 
his heart, nor affected his character. 
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We read in the Scriptures, " that a man is jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law," 
Rom. iii. 18, — that " by grace are ye saved 
through faith," Eph. ii* 8y — that the glory of the 
Gospel consists in this, that God's method of 
justification by faith is revealed in it," Rom. i. 
17, — and that " he that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting hfe, and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life," S(» John iii. 36. 
And these texts do not appear as insulated ob- 
servations, nor are they liable to be explained 
away as figurative expressions, or strong lan- 
guage ; they constitute most important parts in 
the reasoning of the sacred writers, and the 
general tone of the context is that of sober and 
unimpassioned argument. We ought not then 
to wonder, that there should be a very lively 
and inquisitive interest excited in the minds 
of those who receive the Scriptures as the in- 
spired word of God, about the precise mean- 
ing of the term faith. Neither ought we to 
.wonder that many different meanings have 
been assigned to it. For as faith on the one 
hand, and unbelief on the other, describe states 
of mind which appear often to be absolutely 
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^tary, being the admissioo of evidence 
. j^ it is impossible to reject, or the rejec- 
tion of evidence which it is impossible to ad- 
mit ; men have found it difficult to reconcile 
their minds to the association of eternal hap- 
piness with the one, and of eternal misery 
with the other, as their just and equitable con-- 
sequences. To lessen this difficulty, or to re^ 
move it, some have supposed that fiuth was a 
symbolical expression for the whde regene- 
rate character, or all vnrtaes ; and that unbe- 
Iktf was a symboiical expression ibr the uare- 
generate character, or all vices. Others have 
supposed that faith is one of two necessary 
conditions of pardon, the other condition be* 
ing obedience, the absence of either of which 
made the other nugatory, and effectually ex- 
eluded from the Divine favour. Others, clear- 
ly perceiving that these views could not be 
reconciled, either, with the general tenor of the 
Bible, or with many most decided and unequiv- 
ocal texts, have talked disparagingly of tidiness 
and obedience, and have treated of fiuth as if it 
were the charaiel of justification, merely in 
virtue of an arbitrary appointment of God, and 
without any reference to its moral effect on the 
human character. 

In the observations which I am now to make, 
I shall point out the sources of some of the er- 
rors which have prevailed on this subject— I 
shdl explain what appears to liie to be the cor- 
rect view of Christian faith in its exercise and 
object — and I shall attempt to describe some of 
its counterfeits. 
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Doubtless the great • source of error on this 
subject, is the corruption of the lieart. There 
is a great &Hacy in supposing that faith is an 
invbluntary act. The Bible speaks of faith as 
a duty, and of unbelief as a sin. There are 
some who object to this language, and prefer 
calling faith a privilege ; and truly it is a most 
unspeakable privilege. But if **• he who be* 
lieves not is condemnnd already, because he 
believeth not in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God," surely unbelief is a sin, and it is 
our duty to avoid this sin ; John iii. 18. vi. 28, 
29. According to the Bible, then, faith is an 
act of the will, for cbity and sin imply the action 
of the will. And our reason speaks in the same 
way. If the belief of any fact naturally and 
imperatively calls for the performance of a par- 
ticular duty, who is the man that will most 
easily be persuaded of the truth of the fact 1 
He who takes a pleasure in the performance of 
the duty, or he who detests it ? Have not love 
and fear, and indolence and interest, very con* 
siderable influence over our belief? A surgeon 
who, in the midst of a tempestuous night, is as- 
sailed by a rumour, that a beggar, at the dis- 
tance of ten miles off, has broken his leg, and 
claiins his assistance, will more readily admit of 
opposite evidence than if the circumstances 
were entirely changed, that is, if the night were 
day, if the ten miles off were next door, and the 
beggar a rich nobleman. I do not mean mere- 
ly to say that he would more willingly go in the 
one case than in the other, but that his con- 
scientious belief could be more easily engaged 
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in the one case than in the other. He who 
knew what was in man, after dechiring, that 
<* he who helieveth on the Sen is not condemn- 
ed, but he that helieveth not is condemned al* 
ready," adds immediately, "and this is the con* 
demnation) that light is come into the world, 
and men have l&v^ darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil ;" thus most ex- 
plicitly referring belief and unbelief to the stale 
of the heart and affections. But though the 
sin of the heart is the root of all errors in re- 
ligion, yet it is of importance to consider those 
errors separately, that we may know them, and 
be prepared for them ; for it is by blinding our 
understandings that the deceitiulness of the 
heart operates. ^ 

In the Bible, Christianity is given us as a 
whole ; but men are apt to take confined and 
partial views of it. Faith is ccmnected in 
Scripture, both with the pardon of sin and with 
the deliverance from the power of sin ; or in 
other words, with justification and sanctifica- 
tion, according to common Imiguage. In its 
connexion With justification, it is opposed to 
merit, and desert, and work of every descrip- 
tion ; '' It was by faith that it might be by 
grace, Or gratuitous, or for nothing," Rom. iv. 
16. Some exclusively take this view, which in 
itself is correct, but which does not embra<;e the 
whole truth. Faith, as connected witfai sancti- 
fication, " purifieth the heart," " worketh by 
love," and "overcometh the world," and pro- 
duces every thing which is excellent and holy, 
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as may be seen in that bright roll which is given 
in Heb. xi. Some again are so engrossed with 
this view of. the safaject, that they lose sight of 
the fi>nner. This is a fruitful source of error. 
In order to understand thoroughly the separate 
parts of a whole, we must understand their con* 
nexion with the other parts, and their specific 
purpose in relation to the whole. The first of 
the two classes that have been described, call 
the other UgaMsts^ (ft persons who depend on 
their own performances for acceptance with 
God. And they are perhaps right in this 
accusation ;•. — but they are not aware that they 
are nrerj possibly guilty- of the same offence* 
They are almost unconsciously very apt to 
think, that they have paid faith as the price 
of God's favour. The man who considers faith 
merely as thel channel by which the Divine tes- 
timony concerning pardon through the blood 
of the Lamb is conveyed to his understanding, 
and operates on his heart, cannot look on faith 
as a work, because he views it merely as the in- 
let by which spiritual light enters his souL 
Whilst he who considers the declaration, '^ he 
that believeth shall be saved," as expressing the 
arbitrary condition on which pardon will be 
bestowed, without referring to its natural effects 
on the character, requires to be very much oa 
his guard indeed against a dependance on his 
faith as a meritorious act. He will not to be 
sure speak of it in this way, but he runs great' 
risk of feeling about it in this way. And it is 
not unworthy of observation, that those, whose 
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Statements in this respect have been the high* 
est, have oflen, in their controversies, assumed 
towards their opponents a tone of bitterness 
and contempt, most unbecoming the Christian 
character. This looks like self-righteousness, 
and seems to mark that they are trusting ra« 
ther in their own faith, which elevates them» 
than in the cross of Christ, which would hum- 
ble them. 

In like manner, the second of these classes 
charge the other with antinomianism, though 
they themselves are liable to the same charge. 
They hate 'the name of antinomiajotism, and 
they wish to escape from it, as far as possible, 
but they mistake the way. They are so much ^ 
occujpied with the Christian character, that they 
forget the doctrine o^ free grace, by the influ'^ 
ence of which doctrine alone, that character 
can be formed. They endeavour to become ho- 
ly by sheer effort. Now this will never do. They 
can never love God by merely trying to love 
him, nor can they hate sin by merely trying to 
hate it. The belief of the love of God to sinners 
— and of the evil of sin — ^as manifested in the 
cross of Christ, can alone accomplish this change 
within them. Those who substitute effcNt for 
the Gospel, preach antinomianism; because 
they preach a doctrine which can never, in the 
nature of things, lead to the fulfilment of the 
law. 

I shall have occasion to illustrate these top- 
ics farther in the conclusion of the Essay ; and 
in the meantime, let us consider how, and to 
what extent, the introduction of scholastic met- 
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aj^kyncfl into religion has obscured and perplex- 
ed the subject of faith. 

Tbeolof ical writers, have distinguished and 
described different kinds of fdth as speculative ^ 
and practicalj'^historical, saving and realizing 
hiih. It would be (>f httle consequence what 
names we gave to faith, or to any thing else, 
provided Uiese names did not interfere with the 
distinctness of our ideas of the things to which 
they are attachiMi ; bnt as we must be sensible 
that they do very much interfere with these ideas 
we ought lo be on our guaid against any false im- 
pressions whicitmay be received from an incor- 
rect use of them. Is it not evident that this way 
of speaking has a natural tendency to draw the 
attention away from the tking^ be heUeoedf and -* 
to engage it in a fruitless examination of the 
mentml ^ter^ti^n vf hdieving 1 And yet is it 
not true, that we see and hear of more anxiety 
amongst religious people, about their faith be> 
ing of the right kind, than about their believing v 
the right things ? A sincere man, who has nev- 
er questioned the Divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture, and who can converse and reason well on 
its doctrines, yet finds perhaps that the state of 
his mind and the tenor of kaa Hfe do not agree 
with the Scripture rule. He is very sensible that 
there is an error somewhere but instead of Buspect- 
ing that there is something in the very essen- 
tids of Christian doctrine which he has never yet 
understood thoroughly, the probability is that he,' 
and his advisers, if he ask advice, come to the con- 
dnsion that his faith is of a wrong kind, that it 
is speculative or historical, and not true saving 
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Of course this conclusion sends him 
D the study of the Bible, but to the investi- 
>n of his own feelings, or rather of the laws 
>^ ^s own mind. He leaves that truth which 
God has revealed and blessed as the medicine 
of our natures, and bewilders himself in a me- 
taphysical labyrinth. 

The Bible is throughout a prcatical book, 
&nd never, in all the multitude of cases which 
it sets before us for our instruction, does it sup- 
pose it possible for a man to be ignorant, or in 
doubt whether he really believes or not. It 
speaks indeed of faith unfeigned, in opposition 
to a hypocritical pretence — and it speaks of a 
dead faith when it denies the existence of faith 
altogether. We deny the existence of benevo- 
lence, argues the apostle, when fair words are 
given instead of good offices ; even so we may 
deny the existence of faith when it produces no 
fruit, and merely vents itself in professions, — ^in 
such a case faith is departed, it is no more, it is 
dead — ^there is a carcass to be sure to be seen, 
but the spirit is gone. In the place to which I 
am now referring, viz. in the second chapter of 
James, the writer gives another account of dead 
faith, which is very important ; it occurs in the 
19th verse. ^ This faith he calls dead, because 
it relates to an object which, when taken alone, 
can produce no effect upon our minds : *' Thou 
'' believest that there is one God, thou dost well, 
**the devils also believe and tremble." Now 
the mere belief of the unity of the Godhead, 
however important when connected with other 
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truths, cannot of itself make a man either bet- 
ter or happier. What feeling or act is there 
which springs directly, from a belief of the uni- 
ty of the Godhead ? When connected with oth- 
er things, it does produce effects ; thus the dev- 
ils connect it with a belief in the avenging jus« . 
tice of God, and hence they tremble, because 
there is no other God, no other power to ajH 
peal to. Christians connect it with a belief in 
the love of God through the Redeemer, and 
hence they have good hope, for none can pluck 
them out of His hands. But the abstract be- 
lief that there is one God, leads to nothing. 
Since the Epistle of St. James has been thus 
introduced, it may appear proper that explana- \ 
tion should be given of the apparent discrepan- 
cy between his doctrine and that of St. Paul. 
The two Apostles are speaking evidently of two 
different things — St. Paul is speaking of the 
way in which a sinner may approach God — 
St. James is speaking of the way in which the 
Christian character is confirmed by the various 
events and duties of life, ^and in which it 
manifests its reality to the conviction of men. 
When Paul says that *' a man is justified 
by faith without works," he means that a 
man receives pardon through the channel of 
faith without any good desert of his own. — 
When James says that " a man is justified by 
works and not by faith only," he means that 
the^ character is perfected, not by a principle, 
which lies inert in the mind^ but by a principle 
which exercises itself in action.-^The use made 
of the instance of Abraham seems to favour this 
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inl^retaiion. Was not Abraham ouf fether 
^tified by worka, when he had offered up Isaac 
his sgn upon the all^r t Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith 
" made perfect V The word d^Mawvfia&j I am 
justified or pardoned, as it generally denotes^ 
may signify, I am made or I become a just oi* 
good man ; and it does occur in this sense in 
the version of the Old Testament by the SeT*> 
enty. I am much disposed to be of <^inion 
that this is the proper meaning of it, in the pas- 
sage before us. The general iexX or subject of 
the two first chapters is contained in the 3d and 
3d verses of the first chapter : " Brethre;i, count 
it all joy when you fall into diverse trials, know- 
ing this, that the trial of your faith worketh oon* 
stancy, or giveth it (your faith) consistency and 
endurance.** The Apostle enlarges upon this 
text ; he teaches them, that faith unexercised 
grows weaker, and at last dies ; and, on the 
other hand, that every exerci^ of it adds to its 
strength. The character thus advances one 
way or another, and we are ripening either to 
the harvest of eternal life or of eternal misery 
continually ; because either the principle of faith 
Qr the principle ^ self-will is exercised by every 
thought, or word, Of deed that proceeds from us. 
This is certainly a very important view of the 
subject, whether it be the right view of thepaa- 
9age or not ; but I think that the context fa«- 
vours it. Thu^ the reference to Abraham would 
have this meaning : " Did the character of our 
fkther Abraham advance so» that he became the 
friend of l^od, by fitting 9ti)l and allowii^ his 
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belief (^ the Divine kindness to him to lie dor-» 
mant? — ^No ; it advanced by action, it was both 
proved and exercised by the offering up of Isaac, 
and by such exercise was the principle of faith 
carried on to its perfection.'^ The conunon in- 
teipretation of the passage supposes that '* to be 
justified/* here signifies to be proved just, and 
means the same Uiing as the expression in the 
18th verse, '* to show faith by works ;" and this 
may be the true meaning, though I prefer the 
other as being more coherent with the rest of 
the argument. 

But to return from this digression. It is not 
aiD easy, because it is not a natural exercise of 
the mind, to look into itself, and to examine its 
various susceptibilities, and the mode or law ac- 
cording to which these are excited by external 
(Ejects; and whilst we. are engaged in this 
manner, we must necessarily remain to a great 
degree unaffected by those external objects, 
which we are using merely as parts of the ap- 
paratus required for making the experiment on - 
our own faculties. We must endeavour to be 
in some degree affected by them, in order that 
we may observe the mode in which they affect 
us ; but that degree will necessarily be very in- 
considerable, in consequence of our attention 
being chiefly directed towards our own feelings. 
If I am intent on examining and investigating 
that pleasing emotion, which is produced in the 
inind by the contemplation of ttie beauties of 
nature, it is impossible that I can feel much of 
that pleasure. I may be surrounded by all that 
is sublime and all that is lovely in creation— the 
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rising sun m^y invite my enthusiasm, butMenn 
non's lyre is silent, I remain untouched, for I 
am contemplating my own mind, and not ilSd 
scene before me : and that power unseen, which 
Akenside describes as '^ throned in his bright 
descending car^^ must attract and absorb the 
attention, befwe it can diffuse afar any tender- 
ness of mind. — The delightful feeling isproduc* 
ed by contemplating the external object ; not 
by observing nor by knowing hno we enjoy it. 
The more thoroughly we are occupied by the 
object, the more thoroughly will our pleasurable 
susceptibilities be excited ; and the more inter- 
rupted and distracted our contemplation of the 
object is, the more inconsiderable will be the 
gratification arising from it. We cannot ex- 
cite the pleasing emotion by mere effort, with- 
out the real or imagined presence of its natu- 
ral exciting object, and whilst we attempt to 
analyse the origin and progress of the emo- 
tion, the object fades from our view, and the 
sensation dies along with it. Our minds are 
in this respect like mirrors, and the impres- 
sions made on them resemble the images re- 
flected by mirrors. No effort of ours can pro- 
duce an image in the mirror, independent of 
its proper corresponding object. When that 
object is placed before it, the image appears, 
and when it is withdrawn, the image disappears. 
And if, in the minuteness of our examination of 
the image, we look too narrowly into the mir- 
ror, we may find that we have interposed our- 
selves between the mirror and the object, and 
that, instead of the image which we expected. 
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' our own face- is all that we can discover. I beg 
the reader to bear in mind, that these observa- 
tions do not at ail interfere with the Christian 
duty of sei^xamination, which relates not to 
the philosophy of the human mind, but to the 
actual state of the human heart. 

The science of the human mind requires this 
reflex exertion, because its object is to examine 
and discover the laws according to which the 
mind acts, or is acted upon ; but Christianity 
« requires no such act, because its object is not 
to discover the laws according to which the 
mind is impresised; but actually to make impres- 
sions on the mind, by presenting to it, objects 
fitted and destined for this purpose by Him who 
made the mind, and fixed its laws. The ob- 
jects of religion were not revealed to us, to shar- 
pen our faculties, by observing how , they were 
fitted to impress the jnind, but that our minds 
might really be impressed by them with the 
characters of happiness and holiness. These 
characters are the subjects of delf-examination, 
and they are all contained in the Divine pre^ 
cepts. Do we love God and our neighbour, and 
do we give proof of the reality of our love by 
corresponding action ? This is a very different 
process from that to which I am referring. My 
object is, to point out the folly of attempting or 
expecting to make any impressions on our minds 
by mere effort, instead of bringing them into 
contact with those objects which Crod has made 
known to us in the Gospel as the proper means 
of producing those impressions — and especially 
lo warn against that particular species of thijB 
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general enfor, vrhkch cansists in considering 
rather how we believe than lohai we beUere. 

From this metaphjsical hahit of considering 
and attending to the inind itself, and the mode 
in which it is impressed, rather than to the ob- 
jects which make the impression, arose the di- 
Tisi<m of faith into different kinds ; and thus 
the feelings of men were substitated in ^le place 
of the tangible word of revelation. 

A true faith does not . properly refer to the 
mode'of believing, but to the c^jeot believed. 
It means the belief bf a true thing. As a cor- 
rect meniory does not refer to the process by 
which the impression is made, bnt to the acci^- 
rate representation of the fact remembered. . It 
means the remembrance of a thing as it hap^ 
pened. When aito hearing a person relate 
incorrectly any history with which we are ac*- 
quainted, we say, " he has a bad memory," we 
mean merely that he has not remembered what 
happened. So wHen we say that a n^ui has a 
wrong belief of a thing, we ought to mean mere* 
ly that he does not believe the thing which re* 
ally happened. The way to correct the memo- 
ry is not to work with the faculty itself inde^ 
pendently of its object, but to attend more mi- 
nutely and carefully to that object. And this is 
the only way of correcting the belief too. Were 
a man, when endeavouring to recollect some 
circumstance which had escaped him, to direct 
his attention to the act of recollection rather 
than to the thing to be remembered, he would 
infallibly fail in his purpose, in like manner, 
if he wishes to believe any thing, there can 
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be no more snecea^ waj of thwarting his own 
wish, ^than by directing his attention to the ' 
mental <^[)eration of believing, instead of consid- 
ering the thing to be believed, and the evidence 
of its truth.. 

But is there no such thing as a wrong or 
false way of believing what is true 1 Aro^ not 
the most important truths often believed without . 
producing the slightest effect on the character ? 
Do we not sometimes find men who are prepar- 
ed to die as martyrs to the truth of a <k>ctrine 
which never influenced a feeling of their hearts t 
Let us pick out two of our acquaintances, and 
let us question them separately as to their re- 
ligious belief, concerning God and efernity, and 
their own duties and their own hopes ; the an^ 
swers which they give are in substance the 
same, and yet their paths in life are diametricd^ 
ly opposite ; the life of the one is in harmony 
with the belief which he professes, the other^s is 
not. They are both incapable of deceit ; how 
then are we to account fer this difference, ex- 
cept by supposing that there is a right and a 
wrong way of befieving the same thing? This 
is certainly a very important question, and it 
seems to me capable of a very satisfactory solu- 
tion. Although these two persons use similar 
language, and appear to believe the same things, 
yet in reality they diflfer essentially in the sub- 
ject-matter of their belief. But this requires 
farther illustration. We are so much accustom- 
ed to satisfy ourselves with vague ideas on the 
subject of religion, that we ar6 easily deceived 
by a general resemUance of statements with re- 
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gard to it ; and the word faUh has been so much 
withdrawn from common use, and so much de«' 
voted to religious purposes, that it has verj 
much lost its real import. To hare faith in a 
thing, to believe a thing, and to understand a 
thing as a truth, are expressions of the same im- 
port. No man can be properly said to believe 
any thing which is addressed to his thinking 
faculty, if he does not understand it. Let us 
suppose a Chinese, who can speak no language 
but his own, brought before an English jury as 
a witness. Let him bring with him certificates 
and testimonials of character which place his 
troth and integrity above all suspicion. There 
is not a doubt entertained of iiim. But he gives 
'his evidence in his own Janguage. I ask, does 
any juryman believe him ? Certainly not,— *it 
is absolutely impossible^^nobody understands a 
word that he utters. If, during the ctiurse of 
the evidence, the jury were asked whether or 
not they believed what he was telling them, 
would they not smile at the question 1 And yet 
they know that it is truth. They understand 
that the witness is an honest man, and they be- 
lieue as far as they understand, but they can fte- 
Ueve no farther. An interpreter is brought— he 
translates the evidence ; now the jury under- 
stand it, and their belief accompanies their un- 
derstanding. If one of the jury had understood 
Chinese, the difference between his belief and 
that of the rest, would have ' been accusateiy 
measured, by the difference of their understand- 
ings. They all heard the same sounds, and 
saw the same motions, but there was only one 
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of them, to whrnn these symbols ^sontveyed any 
meaning. Now the meaning was the thing of 
importance to be belie ved-«-and theproof of the 
ihan's integrity was of consequence merely on ^ 
account of the authority which it gave to his 
meaning. 

Faith and reason are so often talked of as not 
<Hily distinct from, but even opposed to each 
other, that I feel it of importance to press' this 
point, by farther examples from familiar life. 
Several merchants receive from their correspond 
dent at a distance, letters recommending them 
to follow a particular course in. their trade, in 
order to escape a threatened loss, and to ensure 
a oonnderable profit. And this advice is ac- 
companied by &e information and reasons on 
which it is founded. The speculation reqiiires 
a good deal of hardihood, and a most implicit 
confidence in the information communicated. 
One of the merchants, on reading his letter, 
cannot believe that he is in any such danger as . 
is represented to him — he declares the letter a 
forgery, and tlurows it into the fire. Another 
knows the hand^writing too well, to doubt of 
its really coming from the person whose name 
it bears ; but he does not believe its contents, 
and therefore does not act according to its iu^ 
Btructions. A third reads his letter as an essay 
on mercantile afiairs in general, without observ- 
ing the application of it to his own immediate 
circumstances, or the call that it makes on hitti 
for instantaneous action ; and therefore he also 
is unmoved by it. A fourth acknowledges the 
'signature and the authoo-ity of the information, 
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bat reads the letter carelessly, and takes up a 
wrong idea of the course recommended, and 
sets about a speculation*, before he has made 
himself acquainted with his c<nTespondent's 
plan : and consequently receiTOs as little bene- 
fit from the communication as any of the ifbr- 
mer. Now it is quite clear that not one of the 
four believed the information of their corres- 
pcmdent. Their unbelief is of different kinds, 
bat the result is the same in all. A letter is 
merely the vehicle of a meaning, and if that 
meaning is not believed, the letter its^f is not 
believed. The two first understood the mean- 
ing of the letter, and rejected it openly and pro- 
fessedly on its own merits. The two last open- 
ly and professedly assented to it, but they be^ 
lieved their own interpretation of it, and not the 
meaning of the writer. It is an absolute absur- 
dity to say that a meaning can be belieVed 
without being understood — and therefore noth- 
ing which has a meaning can be fully believed 
until the meaning is understood. When a thing 
is said or done, of which we- don't perceive the 
meaning, we say, we don't understand that.— - 
We are sure that the word has been spoken or 
the action performed, but we don't apprehend 
its import. Can we possibly then beUeve that 
import ? In such cases, understanding and be- 
lief are one and the same thing. The third and 
fourth merchants could perhaps both of them 
repeat the letter by memory; and the third 
especially, though ignorant, and therefore unbe- 
lieving as to its immediate application, could 
probably talk well of its general principles, and 
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<{iiote Adam &Bkh i» iUuslration or defeiice of 
it* There is a fifth who reads, acknonriedges 
the signature, understands the contents, believes 
theni, and acts accordingly. This man beliefs 
the meaning of his eortespondent, and if the in* 
forsmtion was good, he reaps the fuU adrantage 
of it. . 

• In r^igfon there cannot be any cases paraK 
lel to that of the second merchant. No man 
can bebeve that the Bible was written by Grod, 
and at the same time opienly profess to disbe* 
lieye its coatents ; and there are not very many 
who avow their unbelief of the Divine inspdra*' 
tion of (:he Scriptoresw But there are many 
nominal Christians in situations very closely re* 
sembling that of the jurymen above mentioned^ 
and of the third and fourth merchants. Are 
there not many who would be astonished and 
hurt if their Christianity were doubted, wh0 
evidently attach as little meaning to the words 
Ju4g'memt^ Etertdiy, and Justtfieatian hy faith 
in Cbxisty as those jsn&a did to the Chinese vo- 
cables 1 Can these be said to believe ? Are 
there not many who can speak and reason or- 
thodoxly and logically on the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and yet do not understand the urgency 
of these doctrines in application to their own 
souls?. These do not believe the meaning of 
thQ Gospel surely. And are there not many 
who, mistaking the whole scc^ of the Bible, 
find in it, wlntt is not ther^, a plan ei justifica^ 
ticm,, in whieh man performs some part, if not 
the whole, in the work of redemption ; or see 
in it merely a list and a descriptioii of duties, by 
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the performance of which, a man may recom- 
mend himself to the favour of God t Those 
who believe this, believe their own vain imagin- 
ation, and not the Gospel. A man who is 
honest 4n his belief of that which he professes 
to believe, is certainly free from the charge of 
deceit and hypocrisy ; but his honesty will not 
convert a lie into a truth ; it cannot make that 
good news, which is not good news ; it cannot 
change the import of the JBible, or the will of 
God. '' Understandest thou what thou read- 
est V was Philip's question to the Eunuch ; 
and it is a question which each reader of the 
Bible should put most jealously to himself; for, 
as it is said in the parable of the sower, '^ when 
any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it noty then cometh the wicked 
one and catcheth away that which was sown in 
•his heart." 

The Jews believed in the Divine authority 
and inspiration, by which Moses spoke— they 
had much more reverence for his name and 
honour than the great bulk of professing Chris- 
tians have for the name and honour of the Sav- 
iour — and yet He who knew the thoughts of 
the heart, declared that they did not believe 
MosjBs ; " for," says Jesus Christ, "had ye believ- 
ed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he* 
wrote of me ; but if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?" He does not. 
mean here, to iquestion, their belief that God 
had indeed spoken by Moses ; but to deny their 
belief of Moses's meaning. They did not un* 
derstand Moses, and therefore they could not 
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believe him — they believed their own iiiterpre* 
tatioh of his law, not his own meaning in it. 

I may understand many things which I do 
not believe ; but I cannot believe any thing 
which I do not understand, unless it be some- 
thing addressed merely to my senses, and not 
to my thinking faculty. A man may with great 
propriety say, I understand the Cartesian sys- 
tem of vortices, though I don't believe in it. 
But it is absolutely impossible for him to believe 
in that system without knowing what it is. A 
man may believe in the ability of the maker of 
a system, without understanding it ; but he 
cannot believe in the system itself, without un-> 
derstanding it. Now there is a meaning in the 
Gospel, and there is declared in it the system 
of God's dealings with men. This meaning, 
and this system, must be understood, before we 
can believe the Gospel. We are^not called on 
to- believe the Bible merely that we may give 
a proof of our willingness to submit in all things 
to God's authority, but that we may be influ- 
enced by the objects of our belief When the 
Apostle of the Gentiles gives a reason why he 
is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, he does 
not say because it is a message from the King ^ 
of kings ; he does not found its importance sim- 
ply on the authority of the promulgator of it, 
but in a great measure on its own intrinsic and 
intelligible value — ^^ For it is the power of God 
unto sahjiiHon to every one who believeth,"^ 
Rom. i. 16. Salvation here signifies heaKng, 
or deliverance, not from the condemnation, but 
from the influence of sin^ His reason for not 
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being ashamed of this Go^el then was, becMise 
it was the mighty Instnunent which Qod had 
prepared for healing the spiritual diseases of 
men. The great importance of the oijject to be 
attained by the pnfolication of the Goq)d[ invest* 
ed it with its high dignity. But he does not 
leave his Roman disciples here ; he explains to 
them, i0w this great object is attained— he tells 
them what it is. in the Goqpel which produces 
this effect — "for," continues he in the 17th 
verse, " herein is revealed God's plan of justifi- 
cation by ftith." Righteousness, through this 
Epistle, almost without exception, signifies the 
mercy of Ood manifested in pardoning sinners 
for the sake of the atonement of Christ. He is 
afterwards at much pains to 4em<Histrate to 
'them, that the belief of this mercy has, from the 
very natmre of man, that healing infiuence which 
he had ascribed to it. I may Iremark here, that 
the passage of Malachi, in which the Messiah is 
predicted under the figure of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, or forgiving mercy, bears a striking 
resemblence in meaning to the verses which 
have been quoted fi'om the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. The Apostle represents justification, or 
the remission of sins, as the prominent feature 
and characteristic of theGoe^l, and to this he asr 
cribes the whole of its healing or salutary pow- 
er, — and the prophet's eye, in like manner, is 
caught by the absorbing glory and brilliancy 
of this plan of redemption-— 'he sees from afar a 
new manifestation of the Divine character rising 
on the dark world. Many and diversified tire 
the high attributes of that character ; but as the 
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•different rays of the natural light, when com- 
bined, appear but one brightness— so the many 
raysrof that spiritual light, when combined, ap- 
pear but one Sun of Mercy — land the beams 
which this Sun shoots forth, are pardons, which 
heal the hearts ihey enter. 

In order then to ihe believing of the txospel, 
it is necessary that the plan of justification by 
faith should be understood ; because this is the 
prominent feature of the Gospel, and because 
the benefits bestowed by the Gospel, are com- 
municated to the soul through the knowledge of 
this doctrine. 

What is the difference between knowledge " 
-or understanding, and faith ? Our understand- 
ing of a thing means the conception which we 
iiave formed of it, or the impression which it 
lias made on our mind, without any reference 
to its being >a reality in nature independent of 
our thought, or a mere fiction of the imagin- 
ation : And faith is a persuasion, accompanying 
these impressions, that the objects which pro 
duced them are realities in nature, independent 
of our thought or perception. This persuasion 
of reality accompanies all the different modes 
in which our knowledge is acquired, as well as 
.the testimony of others. When an object is 
presented to my eye, the impression which it 
makes upon me is accompanied by the persua- 
sion, that the object which produced it is truly 
described by the impression which it has madoj 
and that it is a reality independent of myself. - 
When a proposition in mathematics is demon- 
strated to me, a persuasicm accompanies my un- 
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derstanding of it, that these relations of quanti' 
ties are fixed and unalterable, and altogether 
independent of my reasoning. When the- gen- 
erous or kind conduct of a friend meets my dif- 
ficulties, my impression of the fact is accompa- 
nied by a persuasion of the reality *of that gen- 
erosity or kindness, as qualities existing in my 
friend's heart altogether independent of my 
thought or feeling on the subject. When I 
hear through a channel which appears to roe 
authentic, of some melancholy or some joyful 
event, there is an accompanying persuasion that 
there is a real cause for joy or sorrow. . 

Faith, then, is just an appendage to those fac- 
ulties of the mind by which we receive impres- 
sions from externa] objects, whether they be 
material or immaterial. It stands at the en- 
trances of the mind as it were, and passes sen- 
tence on the authenticity of 'all information 
which goes in. Now as faith is merely an ap- 
pendage to another faculty, is it not evident that 
its existence and exercise, with regard to any 
particular object, must depend on the existence 
and exercise of that faculty to which the object 
is addressed ? A man born blind has no im- 
pressions from light, and therefore he can have 
no faith with regard to such impressions. He 
has not the slightest conception of what is meant 
by a coloured body, and therefore he cannot be- 
lieve in a coloured body. He may believe that 
bodies have a quality which he is incapable of 
perceiving, but what that quality is he does not 
know, and therefore cannot believe in it. Faith 
is the persuasion that the impression oa the 
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mind was produced by a real object. But if no 
impression is made upon the mind, what room 
is there for the exercise of belief? If ,he, like 
another blind man, has formed an idea that red 
is like the ^und of a trumpet, the impression is 
a false one, and the belief appended to it is also 
false, that is, it is appended to a false impres- 
sion. For faith must always derive its char- 
acter from the impression to which it is ap- 
pended. 

If the impression is correct, the faith is cor- 
rect; and if the impression is incorrect, the 
faith is incorrect. And when we are consider- 
ing impressions as produced by objects suppos- 
ed or known to be real, we may very properly 
explain faith to be the impression made on our 
minds by some such object. 

A man altogether destitute of the faculty of 
discerning the relation of numbers and quanti- 
ties, could not understand how two and two 
make four ; — ^there could be therefore no im- 
pression on his mind corresponding to this truth, 
and therefore there could be no faith in it. 
Inhere are many persons whose minds have been 
so little exercised in this way, that, though they 
may not by nature be incapable of receiving 
such impressions, it would yet be absolutely im- 
possible to make them comprehend a mathema- 
tical process of any intricacy. These persons 
may believe certain abstract truths on the au- 
thority of others ; but they never can believe in 
the processes by which they are demonstrated, 
because there are no impressions on their minds 
corresponding to these processes. The same 
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reasoning holds good with regard to our knowt* 
edge and belief on subjects which address our 
moral faculties, and other internal sensations. 
We must have impressions made on our minds 
corresponding to nKural qualities, or to the con- 
ditions which address our sensitive nature, be- 
fore we can believe in those qualities^ or in the 
meaning of those events and conditions. How, 
for instance, do we become acquainted with 
the idea of danger, but by an impressnon of 
fear produced in our minds 1 Can we be- 
come acquainted with it by any other way?' 
Impossible ; fat the only meanings of danger 
is, that it is something fitted to excite fear. 
How do we become acquainted with the mean-, 
ing of generous worth and excellence, but by 
the love, esteem, and admiration which they 
excite in us ? To a man whose heart is utterly 
dead to kindness, what meaning Qould kindness. 
convey ? Where there are no moral impressions 
on the mind, there can be no belief on moral 
subjects ; and according tP the degree of the 
impression is the measure of the belief: For, 
in fact, the impression is the belief, and the be- 
lief is the impression. 

In illustration of thb, let us suppose two men 
travelling together whose midds are differently 
constituted. One has the ordinary degree of 
alarm at the idea of death ; the other is entire- 
ly devoid of any such feeling. They come into 
a situation in which their lives are endangered. 
A stranger passing by interposes between them 
and the danger, and saves their lives, but at the 
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expense of his own. Our two travellers have both 
of them the use of their eyes and their ears, 
they have both of them seen and heard precise- 
ly the same things, and when they tell their 
story, their two narratives agree most minute- 
ly : And yet they believe two essentially differ- 
ent things. The one believes ^hat the disin- 
terested and heroic generosity of a stranger 
has saved them from what he cannot but con- 
sider as a dark and awful fate. In consequence 
of this, he rejoices in his safety as far as his sor- 
row for his noble benefactor will permit — he 
feels himself laid under the most sacred obliga- 
tion to reverence the memory of this benefactor, 
and to repay to his surviving friends or family 
that debt of gratitude which he owes for his de- 
liverance. The other understands nothing and 
consequently believes nothing of all this — ^he 
saw no evil in the death with which they were 
titreatened, and of course no generosity in him 
who rescued them from it by encountering it 
himself— he neither .feels joy, nor • sorrow, nor 
gratitude, excited by any part of the history. 
These two men do not believe the same thing 
in two different ways; they in &ct believe two 
different things. Examine the two impressions. 
They may be compared to the traces left* by the 
same intaglio on, two different substances — the 
one substance, too solid to yield to thep]!essure,o.r 
receive the mouU of the sculpture, exhibits 
nothing perhaps iHiit the oval outline of the stone 
—-whilst the other, possessing the right consis- 
tency, and coming in contact with every por- 
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tkm of the substanee, reeeives and rettiiiB Us 
perfect image, and exhibita, it may be» linea- 
ments which express all that mind can grasp in 
thought or feel in tenderness. The mind of 
the one travieller has conne in contact with ev- 
ety part of the action, and bears away accor- 
dingly the impression of the whdle ; the mind 
of 1^ other was incapaMe <tf coming in contact 
with the whole ; and of oonrse has received 'a 
most imperfect and partial impression. We 
can only know the qualities of thingi by corres- 
ponding susceptibilities in our own minds. The 
absence of the susceptibility of fear absolute- 
ly incapacitated our traveller for understand- 
ing danger, and consequently for compre- 
fa^ding the generosity of the stranger's in- 
terference, or for pif^ceinng Uiat there wad 
any thing joyful in his own deliverance. 
The actions of men are not to be considered as 
mere external shtUs, or dead carcasses-^-they in 
so far resemble those who act them/ that thcfjr 
have a spirk and internal life, as wei) as an out- 
ward Ibrm-^andthat this spirit oonsfitutes their 
^chairacter. Of coarse then we do not under- 
stand nor believe amot«J action, whilst we do not 
enter inco its spirit and meaning : and we can 
only enter ita» the qnality of its spirit, through 
the ^xcioement of the corresponding i»useeptibil' 
ities of our own vAinds. In mortSs we really 
know only what we Ifeel. We miay tsdk about 
feelings which we never experienced, and per- 
haps even eorrectiy enough : but it is just as a 
blind philosopher may talk about oolonrs. 

I have here put the extreme case of the total 
destitution of a particular susceptibility, and in 
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sueh a case there can be no doubt of the result. 
Bat it k no less cleaV, that, even when there is 
no absolute destitution, there must always be a 
relative proportion between tl^ degree <^^»- 
<septibility possessed bj the mind and the capa- 
city lor understanding and believing in facts 
which address these susceptibilities. 

Tliere i? a oondderable analogy between 
faith and memory, which may serve to illustrate 
the character of ooth. As faith accompanies 
the exercise of the different faculties by which 
we acquire a knowledge of things escternal to 
onrii&hreS) as a judge of the reality or non-reali- 
ty of the objects which produce Uie impressicms 
oif wittch the mind is conscious ; so memory ao- 
GOBf^Muaies these same faculties as a judge, 
whether the impressions made on them are new 
to the mind, or have been present to it before. 
it is quite evident that no blind man could be 
said to remember a ooioar«Hm9 that no man 
whatever could be said to remember what he 
never received an impression of. 

We see, then, that the impressdon which any 
object makes (m our minds, whatever that ita* 
pression may be, sums up and defines our 
knoM^edge and . belief lef that object. We 
tntght then to guard against being deceived by 
names. A huiliber of men may rec^e impres- 
sions from the s^me object, and all these im^- 
pressions may be>4[ifferent, and y«t each of them 
^ill give to his 6wn impresaicm the common 
name of l^e object which prDdueed it. An ii^- 
different hearer may, when he listens to their 
Ytory, suf^se that fhey all know and believe 
<i^e same thing; but a judicious and curious 
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questioner might discover from their own mouths, J 

that amongst the whole, there are not two im* j 
pressions alike. Compare^ hy way of a broad j 

instance, the belief of a moss-rose entertained ^ 
by a blind man — a man without the sense of 1 
smell — and a man in the full exercise of his ex- ^ 
ternal senses. There are evidently three dif- 
ferent impressions made on these three minds, 
that is, there are three different beliefs ; and 
yet there is but one name given to the three, 
and that is, the name of the object, to which 
they all refer. 

Every object is composed of many parts and 
qualities, but all these subdivisions are summed 
up in the name given to the object which is 
their aggregate, and he who uses the. general 
name is presumed to imply all the parts belong- 
ing to it. Thus a pillar of a hundred feet in 
height is talked of as if it were one and indivisi^ 
ible, whereas it consists of an infinite number 
of parts, the existence of each of which may be. 
a distinct subject of knowledge and belief A 
blind man who runs against it, knows and be- 
lieves in a few square feet of it; but he does 
not believe in the remaining feet, for he has 
received no impression from them* After he is 
infdrmed of the dimensions of the pillar, he be- 
lieves in quite a different thing from what he - 
4id before : or rather ; perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, he believes in a number of things 
which he oould not. believe in before, because 
his mind had not come in contact with them. 

In the same way. actions, which combine a 
variety of parts, are commonly talked of as in- 
divisible unities, although each motive m«yr b^ 
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under a just /condemnation of eternal misery, 
without much fear and concern. If then the 
Gospel implies that we are in this condition ; 
and if the value of the deliverance which it pro- 
claims, rests on the truth of its statement in this 
respect ; we do not understand nor believe the 
Gospel, unless we have on our minds an im-» 
pression corresponding to the fact that this con- 
dition is our deserved fate. 

We must also receive on our minds impres- 
sions corresponding to a deliverance from this 
state. This impression must be joy ; for deliv- 
erance from misery means that which produces 
joy. If the Gospel contains tidings of .deliver- 
ance for persons in our circumstances, we do 
not understand it unless there be on our minds, 
the corresponding impression of joy. 

If this interposition on our behalf proceed- 
ed from holy love, on the part of God ; we can- 
not i^nderstand the nature of the Gospel, unless 
we know both what holiness and love mean ; 
and this we cannot know by mere description. 
We must have on our minds impressions cor- 
responding to holiness and love, before we can 
believe in holy love. Had we no affections, the 
Gospel would be in vain proclaimed to us, be- 
cause it is addressed to the affections, and with- 
out them we could not understand it. And 
when they are unexercised upon it, it comes to 
the same thing as if we were without them. 

. Is it then with my heart or affections that I 
believe the Gospel ? No. No more than I be- 
lieve colours with my eye. I cannot understand 
ar believe in colours without the information 
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which has been received through my eyeu 
Neither can I understand or beliere in happi- 
ness, or misery, or moral qualities, except by> 
means of the information which has been re-^ 
ceived through my affections. If I am told by 
my friend that he has lately seen a Bower of a 
particular colour, to which he applies a Qame 
that I never heard of before -, i cannot under-^ 
stand his information until he explains to me 
what colour he means, neither can I believe it, 
although I have perfect confidence in his vera- 
city. There is no impression on my mind cor- 
responding to my friend's information, and sa 
there can be no belief. And the case id the 
same with regard to the affections. la the Bw 
ble, the heart generally means the whole mind^ 
and does not stand for the affections exclusive- 
ly, as it does in our common language. In 
Rom. X. 10, the internal reception of the truths 
is opposed to the external confession of it. The 
heart, in Rom. i. 21, evidently means the under- 
standing. W^ cannot become acquainted with 
any thing, except by the impressions which it 
makes upon us. And these impressions are 
made on our different senses external and inter- 
nal. As we know the taste of a substance by 
our palate, and its colour by our eye ; so we 
know the joyfulness of an event, by the happi- 
ness which it produces in us, and the amiable- 
ness of an object by the love or admiration which 
we feel for it. Where the external sense is 
wanting, or diseased, or dormant, the informs* 
tion which we ought to receive from it, is de« 
ficient,* and where the internal sens^ is dor**- 
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mant or weak, there ia either no impression re- 
ceived, or a deficient one. Our external senses 
come in contact with the external foim of ob- 
jects and actions, and oar internal senses come 
in contact with their spirit and meaning. If 
we do not come in conlact with the whole, we 
do not understand the whole ; we receive only 
a partial impression, and that impression limits 
our belief. A belief of the Qospel, then, com- 
prehends, not only the ipipressions conespond- 
^ ing to the external fleets of the history, but also 
' the impressions which corre^nd to all the 
moral qualities and co^ditioBs, therein attribut- 
ed to God and mi^. If the Gospel was made 
know|i to us that it might conform our charac- 
ters to the image of that God who is manifest- 
ed in it, the perfection of our characters will 
depend on the perfection of the impressions 
which we receive froim the Goq;>el. And the 
perfection of that impression will depend on our 
coming in contact with every part of the Gos- 
pel ; and we only coqgie in full contact with it, 
when those affections which are addressed by 
it, are really excited by it. 

But can a corrupt mind receive any impres- 
sion which may with fairness be said to repre- 
sent the holy love of God ? We c^innot believe 
in holy love without knowing what it means, 
had how can a polluted heart acquire such an 
idea ? Is faith in the Goq>el a holy, pjrinciple ? 
Is it a new faculty 1 I would answer this ques- 
tion by another. Is the remembrance of the 
atonement, a holy principle or a new faculty? 
Both the belief and the memory are here exer- 
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cised on a holy thing, the impressicms to which 
they belong are received from a holy object, and 
that object has been presented to the heart by 
the Holy Spirit ; but yet belief and memory are 
natural exercises of the mind, and are conver- 
sant with the things of earth as well as the 
things of heaven. 

Conscience gives us an idea of sin, and the 
idea of sin enables us, in some measure, to form 
a conception of its opposite, holiness. The cor- 
ruption of a man does not consist in his acquir- 
ing wrong faculties, nor does the renewal of 
man consist in his having new faculties bestow- 
ed on him. His corruption consists in t^e mis- 
direction of his faculties, and his renewal con- 
sists in their being directed to their proper ob- 
jects. Holiness consists in this right direction 
of the thoughts and affections, in a love for 
their proper objects, and a distaste for their 
wrong objects. Man, in his depravity, has all 
the faculties which a child of God has, in this 
life. And he has a natural ability to use these 
faculties as he will. The inability, therefore, 
of a polluted creature to receive an impression 
of holy love, is not a natural inability ; if he 
would, he could ; his inability is moral, it lies 
in the opposition of his will and affections, and 
this is his crime. But whatever the cause of 
pollution may be, and whether the impossibility 
be natural or moral, a polluted heart cannot re- 
ceive an impression of holy love. How then 
does the Gospel enter the heart ; for are not ail 
hearts polluted ? Yes ; but there is a Divine 
and Almighty' agent, who opens the eyes of the 
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understanding, and prepares the affections to re- 
ceive the truth, even the Holy Spirit, who takes 
of the things that are Christ's, and shows them 
ulito the souls of men. And there is also a 
wonderful adaptation apparent in the Gospel it- 
self to< the heart of man in every condition. Its 
first address is to the very elements of our na- 
ture, to that instinct which seems common to us 
and the inferior animals, — self-preservation, and 
the desire of happiness. 

This principle is a most powerful one. Joy 
and sorrow are mere expressions of self-love, 
and these are our ruling feelings, and maintain 
their sway most universally and constantly. 
They are the sources of our love and hatred, 
our hope and fear. We love and hope for that, 
in which we find joy ; we dislike, and avoid, 
and fear that in which we find sorrow. These 
ieelings. exist, and are in exercise, in every 
mind, and the character depends on the objects 
by which they are excited. 

The form in which the Gospel was announc- 
ed by the angel to the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
marks its distinguishing characteristic to be joy, 
and points to these natural instincts as the feel- 
ings to which it is addressed. " Behold," said 
the heavenly messenger, "I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people; 
for unto you is born this day in the city of Da- 
vid, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord." This 
message was dictated by Him who made the 
heart of man, and knew what was fitted to give 
it joy. It is therefore evident, that unless we 
see joy in the substance of the message, we do 
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not understand it as God meant it, and there^ 
fore cannot believe it. We cannot believe that 
tidings are joyful to ourselves, unless we see 
that in them, which excites our joj. The mat* 
ter of joy lay in the birth of the Deliverer. That 
person had appeared on earth who, according 
to Daniel's prediction, was to make an end of 
sin, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness. 
If we are convinced that we are in a state of 
ruin and condemnation, we cannot but consider 
the news of deliverance as tidings of great joy. 
But deliverance sounds poor to a man who does 
not feel that he requires it. The words of the 
message, it will be observed, make no alhision 
whatever to the moral nature of the Gospel ; it 
addresses merely the feeltngs of joy and sorrow. 
Behold these feelings, and then contemplate 
the glorious character of €bd ; and !et us imn . 
in praise to Him who hath condescended, 
through such obscure avenues, to introduce the 
light of that character intb the soul of man. If 
the Crospel addressed merely our generous feeU 
ings, our love of what is right and excellent, our 
sense of what is beautiful and lovely, it would 
be a very different thing from what it is \ it 
would be suited to another order of beings, and 
with regard to us would scarcely be deserving 
the name of glad tidings. But, blessed be the 
name of our God — ^He hath addressed us in that 
character which cleaves closest to us — He hath, 
spoken to us as base and polluted, but above 
all, as selfish beings. The very first pnnciple 
which he addresses, is that of instinctive sel^ 
preservation. He meets the natural cry of mfs-^ 
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ery, and the weary and undefined cravings of 
the unsatisfied spirit. His loudest and most 
genieral invitations, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, ate addressed, not to the moral, 
but to the natural feelings ; to the sense of mis- 
ery, and the desire of happiness. ** Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,*' Isaiah 
Iv. 1. '^ Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest," 
Matt. xi. 28. ♦* Whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life freely," Rev. xxii. 17. At 
this despised door of nature the Saviour knocks, 
and through it He deigns to enter. He came 
to bind up the broken heart, and to comfort all 
that mourn. And many come, as it seems, led 
by the mere instinctive longing after enjoyment, 
and try the Gospel as a last and forlorn experi- 
ment, after the failure of every other attempt to 
obtain happiness. And, oh what an unlooked- 
for discovery do they make ! he who had found 
no resting-place in the world, and who had 
wandered through it in quest of some object, 
however insignificant, that might interest him, 
and for a moment at least remove the sense of 
that hopeless languor which lay dead upon his 
heart, finds now an object which his widest de- 
sires cannot grasp, even, filial conununion with 
God here, and' the JfuU enjoyment of Him 
through a magnificent eternity, on the very thres-, 
hold of which he ahready stands. He who has 
felt himbelf too weak to resist the storms and 
roughnesses of lifo, learns to lean with confi- 
dence on Omnipotence. He whose conscience 
of sin has made life a burden to him, and at the 
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same time has taught him to look with a vapie 
horror to ftiturily, appHes to that fountain wlueh 
was opened in the house of David finr sin and < 

for uncleanness/ and he has peaoe with Gkidy. | 

through iaith in Jesus Christ. The joj of the 
Gospel, though it may he at first sought and en>- 
braced in gratification of natural mstinct, con- ^ 

taiAs in it the principles of the Christian char- 
acter. At first it may appear more d^rerance 
from misery, and in this view it attracts the mis-^ 
erabie ; but as the means by which thisdeliyer-^ 
ance was effected are seen, its moral power de- 
velops itself, and that ^irit wh6se unfish inftu*^ 
ence led them here finr comfort, c^ns the eyes- 
of their understandnngs to discern the troth, and 
prepares their affections to receive it in the love 
ofit. 

Joy precedes love. We most take delight in 
an object before we can love it We must take 
delight in Qod's gifts before we can know them^ 
to be benefits, ot feet gratefiil for th€»n. We 
must take delight in his character before we can 
love Him. li^^n we perceive that the safety 
and happiness of our souk for ever rest, upon \ 

the character of Grod as manifested in the cross 
of Cairist, we must take delight in that manifes- \ 

tation, and in the character so manifested ; and ] 

thus we learn to love them. Whisn we see the 
ikithfulness and justice of God^ formerly sp^alar* 
ming to our guilty consciences, now not mere- 
ly smiling on ns, but actually becoming the foun* . ' 
dation of assured hope through the satjlfection ^ 
of the Saviour's blood, we must delight in them, 
and this delight will teach ns love. This love 
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and this delight will grow nuMre and more disin- 
terested. The gfiMry of God will be eo&templat- 
ed with a rapture nmnixed with selfish thoughts. 
** Thy loYiBg kindness is better diani life/' says 
David, in the generous spirit <^a child of God. 
Thy gifts are good and iforthy of thyself, but 
still that love which bestowed them is iar dearer 
to my heart than they-— without that love even 
thf gifts would appear poor to me. The love 
of God produoes lUieness to God, and thus th^ 
joy of the Lord is the strength of his pe<^e. 

It wiM be observed, that what I have already 
said on this subject, applies equally to those who 
were eye*witneases of the events of the Saviour's 
life, and to those wha have since heard or read 
the report of them. I am not qpeaking of tho 
evidence on which the Gospel is believed, but 
on belief itself. We are too much acoustoined, 
ina loose way, tooppose faith and sighttoesfih 
other, without considering what it is which is 
seen, and what it is which is believed. Our 
eyes cannot see a meaning, nor a moral prine^ 
pie, although they may see the action in which 
ifc^is embo£ed. The disciples and coo^Mnions 
of Christ when upon earth, were called upon t» 
exercise faith, just as we are in the present time 
-"fttadthe same causes which hindered their 
faith, hinder ours. Their faith was exercised' 
in receiving, the interpretation of the events and 
actions which they witnessed. That imerpre- 
tation consisted in the ddlineation of the morat 
government and character of God* and his judg**^ 
ment on the character of man. This was evJH 
dently addressed to their moral feelings; and 
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the accuracy <Sf the impression on their mindtf, 
and consequently of their belief, depended en- 
tirely on the state of these feelings. If they had 
no such feelings at all, they coidd not belieTe at 
all. And in prqwrtion to the strength and 
soundness of these moral feelings, would be the 
correctness of their understanding and their 
faith on the subject. We are very apt to think 
that one man is as much in a condition to be* 
lieve a;ny moral history as another ; — but if 
there be any difference in the strength or hab- 
itual bent of their moral feelings, there must be 
a proportional difference in the impressi<Hi which 
the history will make on them, and of course in 
their belief. What can hinder a man of ordina- 
ry un(^rstanding from believing in a generous 
action, supposing that there is sufficient evi- 
dence of the fiict ? If the man has never felt a 
generous emotion in his own mind, he does not 
know what generosity is, and therefore cannot 
believe in it. If he has had some generous feel- 
ings, but has left them uncultivated and unex- 
ercised, the impression of generosity on his 
mind will be weak and imperfect, and so- also 
will be his belief of it. If a man has never su& 
fered from an accusing conscience, nor perceiv- 
ed any deformity in sin, he cannot understand 
nor believe the statements which the Bible gives 
of the cOTruption of the human h<»^t. Our moK 
al faculties must then be in right and health** 
fill exercise, in order tliat we m%^ have a cor«> 
rect belief of moral truti». Jesus saw in the 
vain-gl<>rious feelings 6f the Jews, a bar to their 
belief of his doctrines ; " How can ye believe," 
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says he, " who receive honour one of another, 
abd seek not the honour which cometh from 
God only V* John v. 44. HoW often, in out 
intercourse with the world, do i#e hear it said^ 
*' that such a man cannot estimate the charae- 
ler of such another, that he cannot comprehend 
his feelings t" And it is so. There is great 
diversity in human character^ and capacities. 
There is a fervour in the feelings of some, Which 
colder spirits cannot conceive, and therefore 
cannot fertslieve. Oh ! what then shall we say of 
the highest impression which man cUn have of 
the character of God t What heart caii Con- 
ceive the fervouir of that love wherewith he so 
loved the world, as to give for it His oftly-he- 
gotten Son ? What notions of sin, or of justice, 
have we, that can enable us to receive an ade- 
quate impression 6f the necessity of the sacri*- 
iSce of Christ, in order that the pardon of man 
might be reconciled with the honour of God f 
No created mind can receive a full impression, 
of the Divine character, — the highest archan- 
gel cannot look on the cross of Christ, as Qod 
looks on it, — how much less can man, who is a 
worm ! Perfect faith in a history of high moral 
excellence, supposes moral faculties in a high 
state of power and exercise ; for no faculties ex^ 
cept in that state are capabte of receiving such 
&n impression. 

Whaf then 1 Is faith the result of character, , 
instead of being the 6ause and the former of 
character T It is both. The objects of faitji do 
not create faculties in the mind, which had no 
previous existence there ; but they call into ac-«^ 
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lion, and direct and strengthen those which 
they find there. The greatest variety of colours 
presented to a blind man cannot give him sight : 
but if they are presented to a man who sees, 
they will exercise his sight, and give him a pow- 
er of discriminating their varieties, which is in-* 
conceivable to those who have not been trained 
to it. So also an estimable object presented to 
a mind destitute of moral feelings, cannot cre- 
ate esteem or love ; but if the faculty be there, 
though in a weak and languid state from want 
of exercise, its proper object will in some meas- 
ure excite and call it forth, and by exercise 
strengthen it. This is the only way of correct- 
ing and strengthening our faculties, either intel- 
lectual or moral. If they have been allowed to 
lie dormant, their exciting causes must be pre- 
sented to them — if they have been active^ but 
directed to wrong objects, they must be brought 
in contact with their proper and legitimate ob- 
jects. The impression made by these ob- 
jects, may be at first very weak and imperfect, 
and such of necessity will also be the belief of 
them ; but by exercise, the faculties will gain 
their proper bent, and will increase in strength, 
and the faith which is attached to their impres- 
sions will keep pace with them. How can a 
feeling which has a wrong direction be turned 
into its proper channel, except by having a pro- 
per exciting object presented to it ? We can- 
not alter the course of a feeling, without pre- 
senting to it some other object more attractive. 
The superior attraction of this object may not 
at first be felt, but it will produce some effect, 
it will act at least as a disturl>ing force, it will • 
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shake the suptemacy of the former object, and 
prepare the Way for its owi;! more cordial recep- 
tion upon the next occasion. Where we can- 
not use mechanical force, the only way that we 
have of operating upon steel filings is by a mag- 
net — ;and if they are detained by magnetic at- 
traction in the place from which we wish to re- • 
move them, all that we can do, is to find out 
and apply a stronger magnet. The filings can- 
not be addressed in any other way. So we can- 
not, as it were, lay hands upon our feelings, 
and force them in what directions we think fit; 
they do not feel any coercion of this kind : we • 
must use magnetic influence ; we must apply a 
more proper and a stronger exciting cause. 
The understanding of the true excellence of 
this new object increases by degrees as it is ex- • 
ercised, and faith along with it. Thus it was 
that *^ Abraham's faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect," James 
ii. ^. Abraham's faith in the character of God 
was different at last, from what it was at first. 
Every view which had been given him of the 
Divine perfections, had tended to expand his 
capacities, to correct and strengthen his moral 
• feelings, and thus to fit him for more true and 
more lively impressions of that character in fu- 
ture. As he grew in holiness, he' could better 
understand the meaning and excellence of the 
Divine holiness ; and as he grew in love, he 
could form more adequate conceptions of the. 
Divine love. And thus would his faith be as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. The body love of God is 
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tlie attifibute most glorified in the atonement 
.This is the crown ; this gives its character to 
^he whole work. ThQ more polluted and de- 
praved, therefore, a mind is, the less capable 
is it of understanding and believing the GospeL 
And yet the Giospel was sent into the world, 
that the polluted and depraved might be saved 
by the faith of it^ both from the condemnation 
and the power of sin. And well is it fitted for 
their case. Even in the most polluted and the 
most depraved, there are feelings still remain- 
ins which, in the hour of sorrow or fear, may 
melt to the voice of kindness and compassion. 
There are in the store-house of Providence, 
events which will bring the stoutest heart to ^ 
aitaiAd> and £b.rce it to feel its weakness — ^and 
then the charge of guilt may refuse any longer 
ta bo despised, and the gracious invitations of 
an Almlighty Father may not be disregalrded. 
Besides, sin„ though it misdirects, does not 
we^vken self-love. Anguish, and doubt and fear, 
iJMxd sorrow ^nd pain, eilte^ the simier's soul. 
And t,a these feelings sire the glad tidings of the 
Gospel addressed. All the parts of Divine truth 
are Unked together, so that if one part is receiv- 
ed, there is a preparation of heart fer the rest. 
Thoy are not united mierely as parts of an intel^ 
lectual system, thpugh they have this union, 
but they are united ^W by a syn]q;>athy between 
the feeli^s excited by the objects which the 
ti^^t^ presents. Thus, if I believe that the suf- 
ferings and death of the incarnate Deity were 
required to expiate si% and that he submitted 
to. this Cor our sakes, my reason is prepared for 
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tbe conclusioii, no doubt, that sin is a very 
hateful and fearful thing ; and this is the con-, 
nexien of the two doctrines as parts of an intel- 
lectoal system* But there is still a far mote 
important connexion between the feelings pro- 
duced by the two doctrines. If my mind is im- 
pressed by the lovv^e of Christ in dying for me, 
the sense of his overwhelming kindness and 
compassion will lay me low in the dust before 
him, and* make me loath myself both as being 
the Cause of his sufferings, and on account of 
the totid inadequacy of my gratitude, in propor*- 
tion to the favour bestowed on me. Even so also 
joy in the atonement^ merely as the means of es- 
cape from misery, is blessed by the Spirit of God, 
to bring forth the fruit of holy love 4o the praise 
of the glory of his grace, in the hardest and the 
foulest heart. The joy of a free deliverance sof- 
tens fcnd expands the heart. It is thus prepared 
to look at the blood which was its ransom, with 
tenderness and gratitude — and thus is it led to 
rejoice in the love of Him whose blood was shed* 
There are many entrances, through which the 
Spirit introduces his powerful weapon, some of 
them to human reason more likely than others ; 
but where He works, there is success; and 
without His influence, the moist probable means 
fail. We only know so much concerning the 
nature of th|it influence, as may humble us, and 
keep us in a continual state of dependance on 
Divine Slid. We see thus far, however, coa- 
oerning the mode in which it is aj^lied, that 
Crod works upon our minds by the operation of 
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the truth on those natural faculties which he 
*has bestowed on us. 

The man who is continnally exercising hig 
faith in those truths which he knows, is ^ daily 
becoming fitter to receive other truths : whilst 
the man whose affections are directed to wrong* 
objects, is daily becoming less susceptible of 
impressions, from right objects, and is thus 
becoming more and more hardened in unbe* 
lief. 

- Let us suppose that an angel had been kept 
ignorant of the work of atonement until now, 
and that the Gospel were for the first time de- 
clared to him and to a hardened sinner togeth- 
er. Oh, what a difference would there be in 
their reception of it, and feelings from it ! With 
what humble and grateful rapture, would that 
holy being welcome and embrace this new and 
glorious manifestation of his Father's character ! 
As he dwelt and fed upon it, he would sensibly 
^ow in love, and holiness, and happiness. He 
would feel no difficulty, no doubt on ' the sub- 
ject ; he would delight in God, with exceeding 
joy. And why would he be thus ready to re- 
ceive it as soon as he heard it 1 Because his 
affections had already been exercised by, and 
formed upon, other manifestations of the Divine 
character ; and though this last work excelled 
them in glory, yet it only carried into brighter 
display, principles which had alr,eady been ador- 
ed and loved by the heavenly hosts. The same 
affections with which, from his creation, he had 
regarded God, and which had been strengthen- 
ed by continual exercise; are addressed by the 
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Gospel ; they are only called into more intense 
action ; they are already tuned to this new song, 
only their pitch is lower. But what reception 
does the sinner give it ? Let each of our hearts 
answer, how often> how obstinately, we have re- 
jected it. The angel was happy before ; this 
new discovery only makes an addition to a hap- 
piness which was already great : but we, whose 
lawful inheritance was eternal misery, and 
whose only hope of having the darkness of hell 
exchanged for the ligjbt of heaven, lay in this 
GospeU — ^we hear it with carelessness and indif- 
ference, perhaps with scorn and indignation ;-r' 
and even if it has pleased God, of his abundant 
compassion, to force upon us some sense of its 
excellency, oh how indolent have we been in 
the enjoyment of it ! how cold and forgetful in 
the expressions of our gratitude for it ! And why 
does this happen ? What is the explanation of 
this miserable and pitiable folly ? Our affections 
bave been so habitually directed to objects di& 
ferent froin and opposed to the character and 
will of God, that they scarcely feel the attraction 
of theil^ proper objects when presented to them. 
There is, however, no other mode of recovery 
for a mind in that state, than the contemplation 
of these proper objects. If it feel its disease, 
it is prepared to receive the good tidings with 
j<^, and to cry earnestly and importunately to 
Him, who can save, and will save, all who come 
to Him. 

The affections of the angel's mind have been 
so habituated to excitement from their proper 
objects — ^the character of God, and his works 
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and ways, as interjnreted by Hlm8elf,--«^hat they 
would feel no movement from the presence of 
an improper object. liis heart is so full of God, 
that it rejects every thing opposed to Him : 
Whilst the hardened sinner's heart is scarcely 
Bti'rred at all by the presence of a proper object 
tor the affections, and is so foil of self and sin, 
that it -requires the hand of Omnipotence to 
force upon it the objects of eternity. The hu- 
man mind is indeed so far like a mirror, that 
impressions can only be made upon it by cor^ 
responding objects, — and that no effart of ours, 
without the instrummitality of these objects, can 
make the impressions ; but in this rei^pect it differs' 
from a mirror, that, bv habit, it beocMoes in- 
creasingly susceptible of impressions from any 
class of <}bjects. Observe the growth of avarice 
and ambition.. Minds long habituated to re- 
<^eive impressions from the objects of these dia« 
ordered affections, seem at last to yield them- 
selves entirely to them, and to re^se all other 
excitement. The view of this law of our moral 
being, has something^ very striking and awful 
in it. Every thought, every wish, every action, 
is making us more accessible either to the in- 
vitations of heaven or the temptations of hell. 
The movements of our minds may be forgotten 
by us, but they have left traces behind them, 
which may affect our eternal destiny. They 
do not terminate in diemselves — in their own 
rectitude, or their own sin ; they have stren^fa- 
ened some princi{^e, and weakened h^ oppo- 
site. Think whether that principle forms a part 
of the character of heaven or the character of 
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hell. If it be a part of the character of heaven, 
an advance has been made in overcoming the 
enmity of the heart ; and if it be a part of the 
character of hell, unbelief is more confirmed, 
because the mind is less open to impressions 
from the truth. The affections, when habitual- 
ly misdirected, clothe the soul as with impene* 
trable armour against all assaults of the truth. 
It is this armour which Isaiah describes, when 
he predicts the rejection of Christ by the Jews; 
'' Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and convert and be healed,'' Isaiah vi. 10. 
This passage is quoted in the New Testament 
by St. John, who attributes the unbelief of the 
people to the state of mind here described, John 
xii. 39, 40. 

It appears, then, that the belief of any one 
moral or spiritual truth operating on the mind, 
prepares it for the readier reception of any, oth- 
er, because it exercbes the same class ef affec- 
tions, and thus increases their susceptibility of 
impressions from a farther revelation. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that those Jews who 
had received the truth communicated through 
their own dispensation, would welcome the dm> 
trine of Christ ; and that those who did not be- 
lieve in the spiritual sense of their own Scrip- 
tures, would rejeci the true Messiah when he 
appeared. Thus Simeon and Anna, and those 
to whom she spoke, and John the Baptist, and 
all who understood and believed in the spiritual 
nature of the Messiah's kihgdom, believed in 
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Jesus Christ — ^whilst those whose affections had 
been unexercised by the spiritual character of 
God, and occupied by worldly expectations, wete 
prepared to reject hira. Our Lord seems to re- 
fer to this distinction in the 10th chapter of 
John. Those whose affections had been right- 
ly exercised by the truth already revealed, knew 
the voice of Christ whenever they heard it. 
They were his sheep. They were prepared to 
receive him, not merely by their belief in the 
prophecies relating to him, but by having the 
temper of their minds harmonized to the spirit 
of his doctrine. In the 16th verse of the chap- 
ter, he may either allude to those in the Gentile 
world, who had, by the teaching of the Spirit, 
received that truth wfiieh is revealed in the 
works and ways of God, and in the testimony of 
conscience, and had thus been prepared for 

{reater light ; or to those in general beyond the 
ewish boundary, whose hearts should ailer- 
wards be opened to attend to the Gospel. In 
Acts xiii. 48, there appears to be a reference 
made to the distinction above mentioned. The 
translation does not give the .meaning of the 
original. We surely are not to suppose that 
all the G«itiles in that place, who ever were to 
embrace the Gospel, did so at that time, and 
that their number was then summed and shut 
np. The spirit of the passage would require 
some such phrase as " bound towards," or " un- 
der orders for," or " prepared for" eternal life, 
substituted in place of ** ordained." The 
tneaning seems to be this : Those of the Gen- 
files who, by attending the Jewish synagogue. 
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had learned the.docJtrine of eternal life through 
an atonement, or who, without this advantage, :< 
had been convinced that they were isinners, and 
must be eaved, if saved at all, by free grace, em- 
braced the Gospel whenever they heard it, as 
the development, and fdlfilihent, and harmoniz- 
ing explanation of those truths which they had 
already partially received. This view of the 
subject does not at all interfere with that most 
precious truth, that the work of Christ is a foun- 
dation of hope broad enough and strong enough 
for the chief of sinners, and that the spiritual 
medicine of the Gospel is adequate to the cure 
of the most desperate moral maladies. We dai-, 
ly see instances of the Gospel being pertina- 
ciously rejected by those whose amiable affections 
would lead us to anticipate for it a very differ- 
ent reception ; as we often find it embraced by 
those whose tone of mind seemed most averse 
to it And we are hence taught to look to the 
great Disposer of hearts. But still there is a 
pertain fitness in some minds for the reception 
of the Gospel, beyond what there is in. others. 
Thus a conviction of sin naturally prepares the 
way to receive, 'with eagcfrness, the good news, 
of forgiveness. A conviction of the insufficien- 
cy of this world to give permanent happiness, is 
certainly a preparation of mind for entertaining 
a higher hope. In these cases, the truth has 
been partially received already ; and the affec- 
tions exercised even by a fragment of the Divine 
will, are prepared to receive impressions from 
other manifestations of it. We may, with hum- 
ble confidence, trust to the Divipe promise^ 
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** that those who seek shall find,'' as an encour- 
agement to us in our search after more spiritual 
light ; and we may have this confidence confirm- 
ed, when we consider the provbion which has 
been made in the constitution of our minds for its 
fulfilment. The man who walks faithfully under 
the influence of one moral truth, becomes neces- 
sarily more qualified^or receiving a farther meas- 
ure of truth. For it is the will and a][»pointment 
of God, that by faithful action, and the steady ex- 
ercise of the affections, under the influence of 
known truth, our capacity for moral knowledge, 
and consequently for believing moral truth, 
should be expanded. No one is justified in sit- 
ting still, until he knows more. L^t present 
duty be influenced by the truth which is at 
present known. But then it must be a truth ; 
for otherwise the principles opposed to the Gos- 
pel are exercised and strengthened by it. A 
man who performs the external duties of life 
strictly, who is a liberal contributor to the ne- 
cessities of others, and who attends Diviile orr 
dinances regularly, with* the expectation expres- 
sed or understood of thus creating to himself a 
claim on the favour of God, and a plea for the 
pardon of past sins, is hourly strengthening a 
principle in the most direct opposition to the 
cross of Christ, and is hourly becoming more 
inaccessible to the glad tidings of salvation. 
It is quite absurd to recommend to such a man 
to go on in his course, with the hope that his 
faithful walking will be rewarded by farther 
light The farther he advances on that road, so 
much the deeper is he involved in condemnation 
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and d^kness, and the more unlikely is it that 
he will ever return. 

• The truths which must be received, with re- 
spect to man, are his guilt and helplessness ; 
and with respect to God, are his holiness and 
his mercy. The man who believes in these 
truths, perhaps has not the joy of the Gospel, 
but he believes in the elements of the Gospel ; 
and when his affections are exercised by tiiem, 
they are exercised in conformity with the spirit 
of the Gospel. But the Gospel itself is as intel* 
ligible as these its elements, and as intelligible 
also as any precept in the mcMral law. Its ad- 
dress to our natural principle of self-preservation 
is surely simpler than any moral exhortation can 
be — and thei manifestation of the love of God, 
and of his abhorrence of sin, in the cross of 
Christ, is surely as intelligible as the command- 
ment to love God, or the declaration that '•*' cur- 
«ed is every one who continueth not in all the 
words of the law tc> do them." Why then may 
not the Gospel be preached, as well as the law, 
upon any occasicm ? There is something very 
inconsistent with reason in supposing, that ab- 
stract perceptive moral truths can be more in- 
telligible, or more easily received, than fhe same 
moral truths when exemplified in the Gospel 
history. The same faculties qualify os for re- 
ceiving impressions from both. There is how- 
ever, a difference in the impressions made in 
these two ways. The impression received from 
the prtcept^ is oiecessarily a cold, and joyless, 
and lifeless inq;>re8sion, because its object ad- 
dresses merely the sense Oi[ duty. Whilst the 
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Gospel, not only addresses the, sense of daty, 
but makes an irresistible appeal to every feel- 
ing of self-love, and every principle of gratitude 
and generosity. And let this also be remem* 
bered, that " It is by grace we are saved, through 
faithr 

Now, it is very possible that a man may be in 
a state of confirmed hardness, and darkness, 
and unbelief, and yet have what may appear to 
himself and his friends very clear views of the 
Gospel. It has been already frequently repeat** 
ed, that although moral actions are truly under- 
stood and believed only when there is an im- 
pression on the mind significant of the moral 
principle contained in them, yet their external 
form can be believed and talked about, when 
their principle is not at all perceived. Thus 
the outward form of the facts of the Christian 
history may be believed implicitly ; and yet if 
the love of God is not perceived, and the free- 
ness and undeservedness of the redemption 
through His Son, — ^the Gospel is not believed. 
But if actions are liable in this way to misinter- 
pretation, words are even more so. A man may 
say that he believes the history of the Saviour, 
and that he receives it as a manifestation of the 
love of God, without being in the slightest de- 
gree hypocritical, and yet he may not be a be- 
liever. Love is a word symbolical of a particu- 
lar state of feeling. A meaning therefore must 
be attached to it by every individual corres- 
ponding to his own state of feeling. If his state 
of feeling is disordered, of course the meaning 
attached to this word will be a wrong one. Bat 
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it of):en happens that we do not attach to our 
wcH'ds even such meanings as our minds are ca- 
pable of attaching to them. The meaning id 
perhaps a complex idea, and we cannot allow 
ourselves time to receive a full impression of it ; 
whereas the word is short and convenient ; and 
perfectly answers all purposes of conversation 
or reasoning. We accordingly use the word, 
and leave the meaning for another occasion. 
Now' the Gospel is addressed not to our conver- 
sational or argumentative powers, but to our 
moral principles and natural feelings; and 
therefore it is not really received, unless the im- 
pression of its moral meaning is actually made 
on the mind. Oh, the waters, that proceed from 
this fountain are deadly waters, and many there 
are who drink thereat ! Philosophical thinking 
minds are very apt, unconsciously, to fall into 
this error, especisdly such as fjll the office of re- 
ligious teachers, and most difficult it is to escape 
from its paralysing habit and influence. Who 
is there, even amongst serious thinkers, that 
does not often feel horrified at the lightness and 
unmovedness with which he can speak or write 
that name which represents the eternal Majesty 
of heaven, in conversation called religious, or 
in private study called theological ! Could in- 
difference, or improper warmth, or a vain desire 
of victory, find place in a mind, to which the 
idea of such an object as God was really pres- 
ent ? Impossible — and yet how often are such 
feelings in the mind, when that word is in the 
mouth ! It is evident in such a case that the 
great thing is not believed at the time. What 
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is the impression on the mind ? None corres- 
ponding to the mighty object assuredly; the 
word only has impressed the mind as a logical 
datum. It is no doubt most convenient for the 
intercourse of life, and for the purposes of con- 
versation and reasoning to have such symboli* 
cal abbreviations to represent our ideas ; but it 
is a dearly bought convenience, if it cheats us 
out of the reality of heaven, by enabling us to 
converse about it, without thinking or feeling 
what it is. 

What wonderful love was that which brought 
Christ from heaven to e^Lrth to die for sinners ? 
Do we think of this wonder and feel it at all ? 
or when we speak of it even ? He is at this 
moment looking into our hearts. Oh what in- 
difference he sees ! But I do not talk of grati- 
tude ; I ask, is there in our minds even an uUm 
of Christ's love every time that we speak its 
name ? Have we an impression corresponding 
to the fact, that had it not been for that love, we 
should all be within a few hours of eternal dam- 
nation ? Have we this impression when we speak 
of his atonement ? * 

Let the reader pause here and ask himself, 
how much of his religion is of this kind-^how 
far his faith is conversant with words, and how 
far with things — ^how f&t it rests in mere sym- 
bols, and how far it embraces the spirit and mean- 
ing. What effect has your fiuth on your heart 
and conduct? If your faith is conversant- with 
the true things of the Gospel, your heart will be 
growing'in humble and holy peace, and yoiir 
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conduct in oonformity to the whole will of God. 
If these effects do not resalt from your faith 
look again at the Gospel, fi»r you have not yet 
^me in contact with.it. A' poor, ignorant, na<^ 
ked savage, who knows and feels so much as 
this, that ke is a sinner, that God hates sin and 
yet has mercy on die sinner, knows luid be- 
lieves more of the Gospel, than the most acute 
and most orthodox theologian, whose heart has 
never been touched by the love of God. 

No ; it is impossible really to have clear views 
•of the Gospel, whilst the affections ate muddy. 
What adequate impression can an impure mind 
have of the holy love of God1 Yet this is the 
chief attribute of God revealed in the, Gospel. 
*' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall ^ 
see God.*' The blessing here mentioned is not 
an arbitrary reward, irrespective of the charac- 
ter, to which it is promised. There is a con- 
nexion between purity of heart and communion^ 
with God on earth, as well as the beatific vis- 
ion hereafter. The purest heart has the 
. most correct faith, because it is susceptible of 
the truest impressions from holy love. It knows 
best what holy love means, and therefore it can 
believe best. Clear views of the Gospd do not 
•consist in having our logical lines all drawn ac- 
curately from premisesi to conclusion but in having 
distinct an4 vidid impressions of the moral facts 
of the Gospel^ in all their meaning, and all their 
importance, toooinf>anied with the strong con- 
viction of their indq[)endent reality. &ut how 
. 48 purity of heart to be attained ? It can only 
- be attained by ia^h, Acts xv. 9. So then H 
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<" may be answered we cannot believe without pu« 
rity of hearty and yet we can only have our hearts 
purified by believing. There is, however, no 
contradiction here. It is evident that we can* 
not believe in pure and holy love, unless we 
know what it is ; and our knowledge of this 
must be proportioned to the purity and strength 
of our own feelings. And yet these feelings 
can only be purified and strengthened by being 
directed to pure objects, and by being much 
exercised by them. The Gospel is suited to 
man. He has affections and principles corres* 
ponding to e?ery address contained in it, al- 
though, from corruption and habitual mis-direc- 
tion, they may be to a great degree, unmoved 
by these addresses. There is, however, no oth- 
er way of regenerating these misdirected affec- 
tions, but by bringing them in contact with 
their proper objects. There is no other re- 
source, — we have no other means of operating- 
on them. They retain to the last somewhat of 
their natural susceptibility of impressions from 
their proper objects, and therefore they ought 
to be assailed through these objects. And. we 
have seen that the first address of the Gospel is 
to a principle, which continues strong and viva- 
cious in the midst of spiritual corruption and 
death, the instinctive desire of self-preservation 
and happiness. Whilst, therefore, it is vain ta 
expect really clear views of Gospel truth in 
an unholy mind, it is equally hopeless to attempt 
the cultivation of holy affections in any other 

' way than by exercising faith on the true chaiv ' 
acter of God. These are two important errors, 
and their chief danger arises from their having 
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SO much of truth connected with them. There 
is an aphorism quoted hy that holy and heaven- 
ly-minded man Archbishop Leighton, but from 
ivhat author I do not recollect, which, under 
the form of paradox, contains most sober and 
valuable counsel : '* If you would have much 
''faith, love much; and if you would have 
'* much love, believe much." We cannot We 
unles$i we discern amiableness, and this we can 
only do by the light of love. There is Ao puz- 
zle in this. Every day we see cases analogous 
to it in common life. A man whose stomach, 
has been ruined by artificial and highly excit- 
ing food, has no Appetite for plain wholesome 
nourishment, and yet the only way to recover 
his appetite, is to take this plain nourishment. 
This food has a natural suitableness to his ap- 
petite, and this appetite has a natural desire af^ 
ter such food, although that desire, from habit- 
ual misdirection, feels little excitement from it. 
As he takes the food, however, his appetite gets 
better, and as his appetite gets better, he takes 
more food. Thus the food and the appetite act 
and react upon each other, till the man's health 
is restored. Even so a diseased soul has no ap- 
petite for the truths of the Gospel, and yet no- 
t}iing but that truth can restore it to health. 
As the soul improves in health, its desire afler its 
proper food increases ; that medical food gives 
additional health to the spiritual system, and 
this additional health is accompahied by an in- 
crease of desire after the truth. Clear views of. 
the character of God can exist only in minds, 
whose affections are pure and strongs and pro- 
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perly directed ; and in perfect consistencjr with - 
this, and as deeply rooted in the necessity of 
things, is the fact, that the affections can only 
be piiriiied and strengthened, and rightly *direc« 
ted, by being broiight in contact with the truth. 

^ Thus perfect faith supposes perfect sanctifica^ 
tion, and perfect sanctification supposes perfect 
faith. What else is the meaning of a holy 
mind, than that it delights in and feeds on ho- 
ly things ? They are wrong who suppose, that 
the sanctification of a soul consists simply in 
the truths abiding in it-^-^nd they also are 
wrong who suppose, that a soul can be sanctifi- 
ed by any other means. An unholy soul has 
little susceptibility of impressions from holy ob- 
jects : and although they have a natural suita- 
bleness to its affections, yet it is scarcely moved 
or stirred, when in contact with them, and when 
absent from them, feels no desire afler them. 
Whereas a holy soul, in their absence, longs 
af^er them, and in their presence is increasing- 
ly susceptible of impressions from them ; and 
is at the same time increasingly unsusceptible 
of impressions from their 'opposites. 

This sanctification of the heart is evidently 
a progressive work, but the progress may he 
more or less rapid in different persons. One 
may advance more in an hour, than another in 
a long life. An indolent application to the 
truth, can produce but little sanctification, and 

« so faith cannot increase. An; admission of im- 
pressions from improper objects, deadens tha 
affections towards the truth, and so faith retro* 
grades. Wilful sin blinds the understanding, 
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and confirjns the. affections in their wrong bent, 
and in their insensibility to the Gospel, and so 
h\th seems to die. The mercy of God, by the 
visitations of providence and the strivings of 
the Spirit, may keep the spark from utter ex- 
tinction ; but there is little progress made, lit- 
tle conformity to the will of God, and little en- 
joyment of his presence and favour. But when 
a man feels his danger, and perceives the ne- 
cessity of salvation in its full urgency, he is 
prepared to yield to the Gospel mould ; he is 
convinced that his eternal all rests on this truth ; 
he therefore clings to it, and the closeness of 
his grasp ensures the depth and truth of the im- 
pression on his heart. 

' We may believe that the spirit of an infant 
early removed from this world, a trophy of the 
cross, and carried to heaven, will be at once 
impressed by the beauties and glories of the Di- 
vine character, and conformed ta the same im- 
age by the knowledge of Him who is the spirit 
and meaning of the Gospel. But even in heav- 
en there must be a progressive advancement. 
Greater knowledge of God will produce greater 
resemblance to him, and greater resemblance 
to him will increase the capacity of knowing 
him. It is the same on earth. A free and gen- 
eral pardon is proclaimed from heaven to the 
sinful children of men ; but it is conveyed 
through the blood of atonement, a channel 
which displays all the perfections of God. The 
heart of man is naturally opposed* to the holi- 
ness of the Divine character ; and' therefore un- 
til that character is seen to be in truth our on- 
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ly safety, our only sure happiness for time and 
eternity, we reject the proclamation. As soon, 
however, as we feel our danger and misery, and 
see the safety and happiness guaranteed in the 
Divine character, as displayed in the cross of 
Christ, we listen to the proclamation with joy, 
and we come at the same time under the shade 
of its protection, and under the operation of its 
sanctifying power. And then the work of grace 
advances, just in proportion to the earnestnesg 
and constancy with which we clev^e to and 
abide in the truth. We see, then, that as the 
mind dwells on this great tiieme, and as the 
affections are more exercised by its wonders, 
there will be a gradual dilation of the whole 
moral system— 4hat lighter and feebler impres- 
sions will give place to deeper and stronger'-^ 
that the externid symbols of words and actions 
will become more and more identified with the 
mighty realities of God and eternity — ^that reli- 
gion, instead of being m interrupted seeking ^ 
after Gidd, will become an unbrdten commun* 
ion with him, a conformity to his image, and a 
participation of his joy. The lower orders of 
intelligent beings wUl thus be gradually pres* 
sing upwards in the scale of spiritual excel* 
lence and filling the places which have been 
just left by the higher-*-and the'whole family 
of €[od, led by this glorious light, will through 
eternity be advancing nearer to their Father. 

We shall be saved from much p^plexity and 
error in our inquiries into the nature and exer- 
cise of faith, by keeping in mind what is its de<^ 
sign or end. We are not commanded to be^ 
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lieve merely for the sake of believing, or to show 
our ready submission to the will of God~: but 
because the objects which are revealed to us for 
our belief, have a natural tendency to produce 
a most important and blessed change on our 
happiness and our characters. Every object 
which is believed by us operates on our charac^ 
ters according to its own nature. If therefor^ 
we have taken a wrong view of revelation, that 
wrong view will operate upon us, and produce 
a bad effect on our characters. This shows the 
importance of a correct knowledge of the truth 
contained in revelation. A man's character is 
formed by his beliefs. Let us suppose a per^ 
eon of good natural affections to have his mind 
occupftd continually by the history of an inju-« 
rious fraud which he believes to have been prac- 
tised against him, on some occasion. It is im<' 
possible that he can escape being miserable, 
and becoming morally depraved. His bad pas- 
sions, by beiilg constantly excited, must grow 
in strength and in susceptibility of similar im- 
pressions, and his happier affections, by beii^g 
unexercised, must fade and die. Let us again 
suppose a man with less amiable natural quali* 
ties, whose life or fortune had been at one time 
saved by the self-sacrificing generosity of a 
friend. If this event makes such an impression 
on him, as to be more present to his thoughts 
than any other, it cannot fail of softening and 
improving his character, and increasing his 
happiness. — ^His good affections are thus con- 
tinually exercised, and must therefore be con- 
tinually gaining strength, whilst bad passions 
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are at the same time displaced. Of those who 
have acquired the character of misanthropes, 
probably nine out of ten, have, like Timon, 
been men of generous dispositions, who, having 
been deceived in friendship, have ever after 
looked on fair professions as the symbols of dis- 
honest intentions. Their feelings of contempt 
and hatred, and wounded pride, being thus con* 
tinually exercised by this unfortunate belief, the 
whole frame of their character has been ruined, 
and their peace of mind destroyed. And it is 
possible that, if we could look into the hearts 
of men and trace their history, we might find 
some of the brightest examples of benevolence 
amongst those whose natural dispositions were 
most opposite to it, but who had allowed the 
history of the Redeemer's love so to abide in 
them, that it had softened and changed their 
hearts, and healed their diseased affections. 

Any circumstance to which we attach much 
import&nce is naturally much present to our 
minds. And on this point there is as great 
room for deception, as on any other. I have 
perhaps been unfortunate, or I have beei^ 
injured, and I am distressed by it ; but is this 
matter really of that importance which it as- 
sumes in my mind ? I may have been correct- 
ly informed in all the particulars of this injury, 
which has been committed against me. I may 
not overrate the malice, or the fraud, or the 
baseness of the perpetrators. I therefore do 
not believe so far what is false. Yet I may at- 
tach a false importance to it. And then nei- 
ther can my impression of the act be a just im-* 
pression, nor my belief of it a correct belief* 
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This is ^ question which we have often ocea- 
sion to ask ourselves in the course of this 
world's events, and this is a judgment and a 
conclusion t6 which unbiassed reason i^ust <^- 
ten conduct us. But when we come to speak 
of eternal things, the question must be put in 
another form. Do I attach to this matter the 
importance which really belongs to it ! Its im- 
portance I cannot but admit to be infinite ;' my 
all depends upoii it for ever ; and yet it takes 
but slight hold of my mind. Surely then I do 
not uiiderstand its importance ; and if so, I can- 
not believe its importance. I do not believe the 
thing as it is. 

Our minds receive an influence from every, 
thing by which they are occupied, and accord- 
ing to the degree in which they are occupied by 
it, and this degree is determined by the impor- 
tance which our feelings attribute 'to it. If 
then the importance of the Gospel is believed, 
it will occupy the mind much ; and if it does so, 
it will keep the affections in healthy exercise, 
and a right direction. If it does liot occupy our 
minds, its importance is not seen, and therefore 
its real nature is not believed. Objects assume 
importance in our minds, according to the rela- 
tion which they bear to the general bent of our 
affections. Thus any event which promii^es ei- 
ther to increase or diminish his wealth, assumes 
great importance in the mind of an avaricious 
man. The small importance, therefore, which 
is often attached to the Gospel, by those who 
may even have heard and read much about It, 
and profes9 to believe in it, arises from the cir^ 
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eumstance of their affections having &n oppo* 
site bent. There is something in the Gospel ^ 
and in the holy character of Him whose mesK 
sage it is, from which they shrink. No doubt 
this proceeds from their ignorance that happi- 
ness is a quality of holiness ; but this ignorance 
is not a guiltless ignorance, nor is the unbelier 
connected with it a guiltless unbelief. They 
are the consequences of unholiness of heart. 
An unholy heart hates holiness, and therefore is^ 
blind to its excellence, and will not believe that 
happiness is inseparable from it. Our unbelief 
of the Gospel, then, and of its importance, ought 
not to be regarded as an act for which we cai> 
never be morally accountable, nor should it be 
spoken of as a mere misfortune. There is a 
moral guilt attached to it. It arises from a dis- 
cordance between the moral state of our minds, 
sind the character of God which is exhibited in 
the Gospel. It arises from the depravity of our 
affections. And this depravity it is, which 
makes the work of the Spirit necessary. The 
things concerning Christ must be taken by the-. 
Spirit and shown to the heart, ai^d brought in 
contact with the affections, and kept there, be- 
fore their inestimable preciousness can be felt 
or believed. But this depravity of our affec- 
tions, and our absolute need of Divine assis- 
tance, are no excuses for unbelief. Sin con- 
sists in this depravity. 'If a man were guiltless 
because he acted under the influence of a 
strong and overbearing moral depravity, then 
the more depraved we were, the less guilty we 
should be. There is a great difference be-' 
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tween moral necessity and natural necessity. 
We never say that a blind man ought to see» be* 
cause we know that he lies under a natural in- 
ability ; but we say that an unfeeling man ought 
to. feel, and that an implacable man ought to for- 
give and forget injuries, because he lies under 
no natural disability to do so, but only under the 
moral disability of his otwn corrupt heart, which 
is the very thing which constitutes his culpabil- 
ity. God ioves right so perfectly, that he can- 
not sin ; he ties under the necessity of his own 
moral attributes to do always what is good, and 
in this moral necessity does his infinite excel- 
lence consist. A sinner loves sin so well, that 
he cannot but sin ; and in this moral necessity 
does his culpability consist This moral neces- 
sity to do evil is formed by the misdirection of 
: the affections to improper objects, and it be- 
-comes stronger and stronger by ^very act in 
subordination to it. It is the mark of perdition 
upon the soul. But how is this fearfid barrier 
to be broken down 7 By no other means is it 
possible, but by bringing the affections into con- 
tact with the high and holy objects of eternity. 
This is the true philosopher's stone, which con- 
verts the ii'on fetters of sin, into a golden chain 
' of love, binding the heart to God and heaven. 
The most hardened sinner has yet some con- 
science left. He knows that all is not quite 
right, and hence he has occasional fears that all 
is not quite safe. This sense of sin, and these 
fears, if he allows them to operate on his mind, 
^ould lead him to the Gospel, and there would 
he find a cure. Every man can judge tolera* 
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My well for another, how he ought to act or 
feel in particular circHmstances ; and this same 
jadgRient must sometimes take cognizance of 
his own conduct and feelings. Even that very 
aelf-love which so often gives a wrong direction 
to our conduct, shows us what is due to others, 
by its demands in our own fkvottr. Moral ig^ 
norancct therefore, is never innocent ; though 
it is more or less aggravated according to the 
opportunities of mord knowledge which have 
been neglected. A man who rejects the Go»- 
peLwhen it is presented to him in its truth and 
simplicity, is in a very different situation from 
a man who has either never heard it at all, or 
has heard it accompanied by absurd supersti- 
'tions. The one has (airly been confronted by 
a message of holy love, and what he cannot help 
suspecting to have some strong claim upon his 
attention and regards, and he has turned his 
back upon it. This of course gives an addi- 
tional firmness and acrimony, to the opposition 
whfch his mind feels for it. Its presence in 
some <kgree rebuked him, and this he cannot 
sttfier without irritation. The others, who ne^- 
er heard the Goi^l at all^ or never heard it 
intelligiUy, cannot have the same acrimony of 
qiposition to it. Besides, they may have learn- 
ed, perhaps, by the teaching of the ^irit, that 
truth eonceming the Divine character which is 
revealed in the testimony of consckince, and in 
the works of creation and providence ; and in 
this case, they would receive the Gospel if they 
heard it ; for true moturai reHgUn is ekmenUny 
' Ckristtanity. 
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The perception of the implbrtance of the Gos- 
pel is not only essential to the correctness of 
our knowledge and belief of it, but i^ is neces- 
sary also in order to the accomplishment of its 
great design in our hearts. Unless the truth is 
much present to our affections, unless it abides 
in US) it cannot influence our characters. And 
imless we feel its importance, it will not abide 
in us. That Christianity is not worthy of the 
name which just chooses a particular day in the 
week, or a particular hour in the day, for itself, 
and leaves the rest of the time and the duties of 
life to the influence of other principles. It 
ought to be in us as a well of water spring- 
ing up unto eternal life ; its joy, its hope, its 
love should be ever cheering the heart, purify- 
ing the affections, and stimulating the conduct. 
It ought to be the root, from which the duties 
of life, in all their branches, should derive their 
life and vigour. The great truths of revelation 
should be ever present with us, that we may be 
assimilated to their principles, and preserved 
from opposite impressions. We are invited to 
walk with God, to walk in the light of his coun- 
tenance, to take him for our portion, and hid- 
ing-place, and exceeding joy, and under the 
shadow of his wings to make our refuge until 
all calamities be overpast. He has been pleas- 
ed to illustrate his relation to us by all the most 
endearing ties of nature, that we may more ear 
sily and constantly realize his presence. He 
has presented himself even to our, senses, cloth- 
ed in our nature, walking and conversing as a 
man amongst men, fulfilling all the offices and 
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suffering all the sorrows of life, that we might 
think of him not only without terror and 
strangeness, but even with respectful confi- 
dence and intimacy. In the work of atone<^ 
. ment, he has given a tangible fo^-m to the high 
attributes of Deity — he has made them there 
stand forth before our eyes in the substantial 
reality of living action, and at the same time in 
all their grandeur and loveliness, — he has ren- 
dered them intelligible to our understandings, 
without lowering their dignity, — he has fitted 
thein to address the feelings of human nature, 
whilst they call forth the praise and the rapture 
of angels who surround the throne. And in 
the language of his word, in its rich and beau- 
tiful variety of parables and allegories, and po- 
etical allusions, what is the object in nature, 
which has not been employed to explain and il- 
lustrate his truth ? He has thus, so to speak, 
written his name upon every thing that sur- 
rounds us. And are they not all his works ? 
Ought they not to declare his glory? God hath 
thus enveloped us with his glory, — he hath 
made himself our dwelling-place — and all this, 
that we may feed upon his love, that we may 
be conformed to his likeness, and that we may 
enter into his joy. And is it possible for us, in 
such circumstances, to forget Ood ? He even/ 
embitters other things that we may be drawn to 
himself — ^he takes away an earthly friend, that 
we may be led to a Friend from whom nothing 
can separate us-— our hopes are blasted here, 
that we may learn to plant them in a soil where 
nothing dies — he arms sin with remorse, that 
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we may be persuaded that it is a bitter thing to 
depart from God. If it were possible to believe 
in the Gospel without remembering it, faith 
would be of no use to us ; but the belief of its 
importance fixes at in the heart. The moral ef^ 
fects of it on the character, constitute the great 
reason of its being urged on our belief. We 
are not to think that pardon is created by be- 
lieving the Gospel, as if faith were the ground 
of forgiveness. No ; the Gospel itself is the 
proclamation of pardon through the perfect a- 
tonement of Christ, and it is the belief of the 
all^sufficiency of l^his proclaimed ground of par- 
don remaining in the memory, and operating on 
the heart, which makes meet for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light. The Apostle Peter 
accordingly, in his second epistle, stirs up the 
pure minds of Christians by way of remem- 
brance, and presses upon their attention truths 
with which he knew they were acquainted. In 
the 9th verse of the Ist chapter, he ascribes the 
deficiency in Christian virtues and graces, to a 
forgetfulness of the atonement, that great work 
in the belief of which they had before found de- 
liverance from guilt. ^^ He that lacks these 
*' things is blind, shutting his eyes, and forget- 
^^ ting that by which he was formerly washed 
^* from his sins." The knowledge of the atone- 
ment it was, which first produced these quali- 
ties in the heart, and it is the continued remem- 
brance of the atonement which alone can keep 
them in life, and strengthen and expand them. 
All things pertaining to. life and godliness, he 
says, are given to us in the knowledge of him 
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who hath called us to glory and virtue. And 
hence when we forget him, we lose the things 
which ]>ertain to life and godliness. 

In the Epistle to Titus, ii. 11, it is said, that 
"the grace or forgiving mercy of God, that 
bringeth salvation or a cure, hath appeared ua«- 
to all men, teaching us that denying ungodli* 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in thid present world.'' 
Now the forgiving mercy of God is not a pre* 
cept : it does not produce these effects by au* 
thority, but by its natural influence it moulds 
the character into this form. But it can only 
do so whilst it is remembered. In the next 
chapter of the same Epistle, Paul exhorts Ti- 
tus to inculcate upon the Cretans an attention 
to the relative duties of life ; and then, as if to 
remove his despondency of success, he reminds 
him, that all the most advanced Christians had 
been themselves but a short time before in a 
state of enmity to God and man, and that they ^ 
had been delivered from this state only by the 
knowledge of the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour. Then in the 8th verse, *' This is a 
faithful saying, and these doctrines (of free 
grace, contained in the four preceding verses) 
I will that thou affirm constantly, in order that 
they who have believed God in this matter, may 
be careful to maintain ^ood works ;" or, in or- 
der that the same good effecjts which have been 
produced in us by the belief of this gospel, may 
also be produced in them. " These doctrines 
are good and profitable in their effects on the 
characters of men. But avoid doctrines of a 
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different description, foolish questions and gen- 
ealogies, and contentions and strivings about 
the law ; for they are unprofitable and vain ; 
they can have no salutary, effect upon the char- 
acter." In our En^ish translation, *^ these 
things," in the last clause of the 8th verse, seeia 
to refer to the good works mentioned immedi- 
ately before ; but this sense is n6t consistent 
with the content. The *' good and profitable" 
things of the 8th verse, are opposed evidently to 
the '* unprofitable and vain" things of the fol- 
lowmg verse. And what are these unprofitable 
and vain things ? Not bad works, which they 
" must have been, had the other been good works ; 
but foolish questions and genealogies, and con- 
tentions and strivings about the law ; all of 
them disputes about doctrine, which indicates 
that the other things are doctrines also, but dif- 
fering from them in their tendency and impor- 
tance. Besides, the tenor of the Apostle's rea- 
soning through the chapter requires this inter- 
pretation. Titus was appointed to the pastoral 
charge of a people, among whom there were 
many things to be reprehended and '' rebuked 
sharply." But in the midst of these discourage- 
ments, Paul cheers him by di^laying the pow- .«. 
er and efficacy of that Gospel which he was 
commissioned to teach. He reminds him of. 
their own former state and character, and of the - 
change which had been produced in them, by 
the knowledge of the free grace of God through 
Christ Jesus. Knowing theh and feeling that 
it was this great truth alone which made you a 
friend and a servant of God, from being his en-^ 

18» 
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emy, cease not continnaily to inculcate it upon 
the Cretans, and be assured that wherever it is 
received it will produce the same effects. It is 
the confidence which I have in its salutary ten- 
dency, which makes me prize it, and preach it, 
ind urge others to preaeh it And it is the 
conviction that disputes about the observance of 
Jewish rites, and speculative and unpractical 
arguments upon religious subjects, cannot, in 
the nature of things, produce any good effects 
upon the character ; which mdkes me avoid 
them myself, and desirous that you should* do 
so too. If I thought that such questions could 
purify the heart, I should propose them in eve- 
ry assembly ; but their tendency is to irritate 
and darken, ' and not, like the doctrine of the 
cross, to enlighten, and purify, and trampiillize. 

We have thus a sin^e scriptural test, by 
which we may try all the views and interpreta- 
tions of Christian doctrine. Are they good and 
profitable in their influence cm the heart and 
conduct ? If they have not this tendency, if 
the impressions naturally made by them are 
not of this description, we may be assured that 
we have mistaken the doctrine. 

Thus if the view which we take of the doc- 
trine of election, or a particular providence, be 
such a one as leads us to be ne^igent in out 
cdlings, or to consider ourselves free from mor- 
al responsibility, we may be sure that this is a 
wrong view, because it cannot be good or profit- 
able to the characters of men. 

The doctrine of election is just another name 
for the doctrine of free grace. It teaches that ^ 
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bU men are under deserved oondennation, and 
therefore can have no claim on God for pardon; 
and that this* and all other mercies, are the 
gifts of his own free homUy and chmce. It thus 
teaches us humility and gratitude', by impress^ 
ing us with the conviction that we are debtorff 
to Gpd's unhierited bounty, not only for the gift 
of Christ and the knowledge of it, but also for 
the influence of the Spirit which inclines our 
hearts to accept it. 

The doctrine of a particular providence teach«> 
es, that the same God who gave his Son to save 
US, orders every event in our lot. The belief c^ 
this will diq[>el worldly feiurs and anxieties, and ' 
inspire confidence, and impress with a oontinu* 
ed sense of the Divine presence. 

It is possible that the doctrine of the perse* 
verance of the saints should be so perverted by 
the corruption of human nature, as to lei^ to 
indolent security, and nnwatchful habits. But 
this is not the doctrine of the Bible. The true 
doctrine is, that as it was Grbd who first opened 
the eyes of sinners to the gkury of the truth, so 
their continuance in the truth^-requires and re* 
'ceives the same almighty support to maintoin it 
It is not in their title to heaven, as distinct fixmi 
the path to- heaven, that they are maintained. 
No ; they ** are kept by the power of God, 
through fakh unto salvation." This doctrine 
then really leads to humble dependance on God, 
as the only support of our weakness; and to 
vigilance, from the knowledge that, when we 
are not actually living by fiiith, we are out of 
that way, in which believers are kept by the 
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power of Gk)d unto salration. The reality of 
our faith is proved only by our perseverance ; if 
we do not persevere, we are not saints. 

Any view of the doctrine of the atonement 
which can make us fearless or careless of sin- 
ning must be a wrong view, because it is not 
good nor profitable to men. That blessed doo- 
trine declares sin pardoned, not because it is 
overlooked or winked at, but because the weight 
of its eondemnation has been sustained on our 
behalf by our elder Brother and ttepresentative. 
This midces sin hateful, by connecting it with 
the blood of our best Friend. 

There are many persons who may be said 
rather to believe in an ecclesiastical polity, than 
in the doctrines of the Bible. In such cases 
the impression must be similar to that which is 
produced by political partizanship in the govern- 
ments of this world. And there are some whose 
faith extends to higher things, who yet attach 
too much >veight to externals. 

Any view of subjects that may be believed 
or disbelieved without affecting our foith in the 
atonement, whiqji can produce a coldness or 
unkindness between those who rest on the atone- 
ment, and live by the faith of it, must be a 
wrong view, because it mars that character of 
love which Christ declares to be the badge of 
his people. Such a view interferes with the 
doctrine of the atonement. Love to Christ, as 
the exclusive hope and the compassionate all- 
sufficient friend of lo^t sinners, is the life-blood 
of the Christian family ; and wherever it (lows,, 
it carrier along with it, relationship to Christ, 
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and a claim on the affection of those who call 
themselves his. What is a name or a sect that 
it should divide those who are to live together 
in heaven through eternity, and who here love 
the same Lord, and who have been washed in 
the same blood, and drink of the same river of 
the water of life,' and have access through the 
same Mediator by the same Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther I This is a very serious consideration. It- 
touches on' that final sentence which shall be 
pronounced on Che sheep and the goats : '' Come 
ye blessed ;" why blessed 1 " In as much as 
ye did it to one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye did it unto me" " Depart ye cursed ;" 
and why cursed ? '* In as much as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me." It is not a general benevolence that is 
talked of here ; no, it is love to Chtist exerting 
itself in kindness, and acts of kindness to his 
brethren for his sake. This is the grand and 
pre-eminently blessed feature of the Christian 
character. Its presence, is the seal of heaven 
on the soul ; its absence, is the exclusion from 
heaven. We should take heed to ourselves ; 
for any fl^w in this respect, marks a correspond^ 
ing flaw in our Christian faith. The impor- 
tance of the blood of Christ is not rightly per- 
ceived, if it does not quench these petty animos- 
ities. God is love, and he that dwelleth in lov^, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. An undue 
importance attached to inferior points, is sure- 
ly not good nor profitable to men. 

We take a wrong view of the Gospel if we 
suppose, that any moral qualifications whatever 
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are required on our part, to fit us for believing 
on Christ unto salvation. No one will ask sup- 
ply without a sense of need ; that is not a neces- 
sary qualification, but an exciting cause. A 
man will not ask for food unless he feels hungry, 
but he has full liberty to ask it without feeling 
hungry. Im> also no one will look to Christ for 
happiness, unless he is in some degree sensible 
of wretchedness ; nor for pardon, imless he is in 
some degree convinced of his guilt. But these 
are only exciting causes, not quaUfications. In 
the same way, no one will come without the 
teaching and leading of the Holy Spirit ; but 
this is not a necessary qualification either, but 
only an exciting cause. That is to say, no one 
is commanded to delay believing on Christ, un- 
til he is influenced by the Spirit ; on the con- 
trary, the command to repent and believe the 
Gospel is universal ; which proves that it is in 
the natural power of all men to do so, and that 
their inability is a moral, and therefore a crim- 
inal inability. The ground on which pardon is 
proclaimed through Christ, is a thing indepen- 
dent altogether of our believing in it, because it 
is firm and sufficient in itself whether we be- 
lieve in it or not. The sentence has been al- 
ready executed on the Surety, and the prison- 
door has been thrown open ; but if we refuse 
to come out, we exclude ourselves from the ben- 
efit of it. The Sun of mercy is risen with heal- 
ing in iiis beams, but if we will not open our 
eyes, we may not know that he is risen. As 
soon, however, as we open our eyes, we Jjnow 
that it is li^ht ; and as soon as we understand 
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and believe the.Grospel, we know that we are 
pardoned. Such is the nature of this revela- 
tion, that he who is taught its true glory must 
be convinced that God had never unfolded it, 
had he not designed to save all who come to 
the knowledge of it. The promise of heaven 
confirms this view of the grand object of the 
work of the Saviour. Muny dog the freeness 
of the Gospel, froni the fear of antinomianism ; 
but this is itself a most dangerous species of 
antinomianism. The law of God is written in 
the heart by no other instrument, but the free 
mercy of the Gospel. The pardon has been 
proclaimed simply, in order that the power and 
influence of sin may be overcome ; we are there- 
fore falsifying the record and undoing its pur- 
pose, if we teach men to cast off their sins as a 
preparatory work previous to believing, and in 
order that they may accept of the pardon. The 
command to ^^ Repent and believe,'' meians no- 
thing more than that we should change our for- 
mer views for those which the Gospel presents 
to us. Repentance means a change of mind, 
and therefore it necessarily accompanies a new 
belief. When we take new views, we fnust, 
make a change, we must leave our^ old ones. 
We may say^ " Arise, and depart," though we 
knew that the. person cannot depart without 
arising. But the real sorrow of the heart, on 
account of sin^ can arise only from tho^ sense of 
the amazing contrast between the subduing and 
overwhelming mercy of God and our unworthi- 
ness. It is When we look on > him whom we 
have pierced, that we mourn jtruly ; and it is 
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when we know that Qod is pacified towafds us, 
for all that we have done, that^ we remember 
and are confounded, Zech. xii. 10. Ezek. xvi. 
63. When the Lord said to Peter, '* lovest thou 
me r' he could answer that he did, and could 
appeal to his knowledge of the secrets of the 
heart for the truth of what he said ; and it was 
this love which made him weep bitterly, when 
his Master's eye caught his, after he had de- 
nied him. We may, without faith in Christ, 
regard the consequences of sin with dislike and 
apprehension ; and we may even feel it to be a 
poHufion to the dignity of our nature ; but our 
hearts can never loath it for its own sake, until 
we see it connected with the blood of him who 
loved us and gave himself for us. It is not 
health,- but disease, that we carry to the physi- 
cian ;, and it is not any moral good, but sin and 
sorrow, that we must carry to the Saviour. It 
seems to have been the purpose of God, in 
adapting the first appeal of the Gospel to the 
mere natural sense of misery, and the instinc- 
tive craving after happiness, to make it impossi- 
ble to attach any merit to faith, beyond what is 
attached to the desire^a child feela for its moth- 
er's milk. 

The absolute freeness of grace must be 
preached, in order to make the Gospel good and 
profitable to men. If man is required to bring 
any thing to the Saviour, he is not utterly lost, 
he has soorathing to bring ; or, in other words, 
sin is not so very sinful, and man hath whereof 
to glory even before God. The more freely 
grace is proclaimed, the more deeply sin is con- 
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demned ; and it is the belief of having iliuch 
forgiven, that compels the heart to lore much. 
Love therefore, which is the fulfilling of the 
law, has its source in free grace. Oh the pre- 
sumptuous vanity of men, who would dream of' 
inventing a defence for the interests of holiness, 
better and securer than that which Qod himself 
has appointed ! That very parable which I 
have quoted from the conclusion of^ the 7tb 
chapter of Luke, is answer sufficient to all ob- 
jections against the doctrine of grace, in point 
both of fact and of argument. This is a posi- 
tion which cannot be pressed too much. . It is 
no less strong in reason than in revelation, and 
its wisdom is as demonstrable on the acknow- 
ledged principles of the human mind, as th« 
fact of its existence in the Bible is demonstra- 
ble on the acknowledged principles of fair in- 
terpretation. I have already touched on it be- 
fore, and I shall again before I conclude this 
Essay. In the mean time, I shall endeavour to 
describe some other counterfeits of the faith of 
the Gospel. ^ 

It is possible to believe not only in the facts, 
but also in the system of Christianity as a phi- 
losophical theory, and yet be destitute of faith 
in the truths There is something very strik- 
ing in the relative suitableness which exists be- 
tween the susceptibility of the human mind to 
receive certain impressions, and the power of 
Christian truth to make an impression; and i% 
is conceivable that a man may be captivated hj 
this intellectual and moral humony, and take 
much pleasure in tracing it tHrough all its do- 
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tail, and yet derive no more profit from it, than 
from the examination of any curious piece of 
material ij^echanism. This can be easily ex- 
plained. The object of his belief is not the 
Gospel itself, but the adaptation of the Gospel 
to its purpose. This is the shape which the 
idea of the Gospel assumes in his mind, and 
from this he derives his impression of it. He 
avows his belief of the facts contained in the 
sacred history, and he distinctly perceives the 
moral qualities manifested in them ; but he does 
not consider them as things existing by them- 
selves, and independent of all human reasoning 
upon them. He is occupied by the metaphysics 
of religion as the formalist is occupied by the 
ceremonies. He considers the facts and princi- 
ples of revelation simply in their philosophical 
relation to those feelings which they address in 
human nature : he is therefore impressed not 
with the condescending goodness of God, but 
with the skill which appears in the adaptation 
of the manifestation of that goodness, to the 
moral defects of man. A philosophical critic 
would have had much delight in remarking the 
skill with which Demosthenes selected his top- 
ics and arguments, so as to excite those feelings 
in his audience which were favourable to his 
own cause ; but this philosophical delight left 
liis passions unmoved, and his conduct uninflu- 
enced. It was the orator's wish to gain his 
cause, aAd this he could only do by moving the 
affections and convincing the judgment of the 
Athenians. But the affections could not be 
moved, nor the judgment convinced, unles his 
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Statements and arguments were received as sub- 
stantial truth in themselves, altogether inde«- 
pendent of philosophical relation and harmony. 
Had he delivered a critical analysis of his fa- 
mous oration for the crown, instead of the ora- 
tion itself, it is probable that he, and not Eschi- 
nes, would have been exiled. It is proper that 
this beautiful relation should be seen and ad- 
mired ; but if it comes to be the prominent ob- 
ject of belief, the great truth of Christianity is 
unbelieved. A teacher of religion, who should 
fill his discourses with the delineation of this re-^ 
lation, might be a very entertaining and inter- 
esting preacher, but it is probable that he would 
no|; make many converts to Christianity. Our 
affections are excited by having corresponding 
objects presented to them, nothy observing that 
there does exist such a relation between the af- 
fections and their objects. A man under the 
sentence of death may well and naturally re- 
joice when he hears that he is pardoned ; but it 
will be no consolation to him to be informed, 
that there is a natural connexion between re- 
ceiving a pardon in such circumstances and re- 
joicing. As the blood flowed no better through 
Hervey's veins than it does through the veins of 
many who never heard of the theory of circula- 
tion ; so an ^ acquaintance with the relation 
which subsists between moral impressions and 
their exciting causes does not give the philoso- 
pher any advantage, in point of moral suscepti- 
bility, over the^peasant who never heard of such 
a relation* ^ 
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As it is possible to believe in the philosophy 
of the Bible, without believing in its substantid 
truth ; it is also possible to believe in its poetry^ 
without any saving consequences. There is 
much high poetry in the Bible. There is a 
sublime in the God set forth in it, altogether 
unrivalled; there is a strange and beautiiul 
combination of overwhelming omnipotence, and 
the sweetest tenderness ; there is an intimacy 
of union and endearment spoken of between this 
God and his creatures, which, when stript of all 
that is offensive to nature, may take a strong 
hold of the imaginative faculties, and give a 
high species of enjoyment to the mind. This 
enjoyment is of the same kind as that which a 
finely strung mind derives from the treasures of 
Milton's genius. The truth of the Gospel is not 
in this case the object of belief. The love and 
justice of God, manifested in the cross, have 
not impressed the mind — for their impression 
could only be joy, and gratitude, and awe. 
Alas, that a pleasing reverie should ever be mis- 
taken for the counterpart of the Divine charac* 
ter in the heart of man ! The person whom I 
am supposing^ believes in the simplicity, and 
beauty, and awful magnificence of the revealed 
system of religion, and in the touching proprie- 
ty of the form under which it has been commu- 
nicated. But he does not understand it as a 
thing on which the alternative of his own happi- 
ness, or misery through eterrnity depends. He 
does not understand it as exhibiting to him the 
character of that Being who deals out to him 
every breath that he draws, and appoints for 
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him every event which he meets in the race of 
his existence ; who surrounds him continually, 
and from whose enveloping presence he can 
never retire himself for an instant through eter- 
nity ;' who marks every passing thought and 
dawning desire, and who will for all these hring 
him one day into judgment : he does not un- 
derstand the Gospel as a message from heaven, 
inviting him, through the atonement of Chfisrt, 
to approach this great Being as a gracious 'fa- 
ther, from whose love nothing but his own ob- 
stinate apostacy can separate him,^ who has 
promised to make all things work together for 
good to his children ; and who, by this message 
of mercy, has converted the appalling attributes 
of his infinite nature into reasons of filial confi- 
dence. Unless the history •f the past fects of 
the Christian system be connected with its pres- 
ent importance ; unless the work finished oil Cal- 
vary be perceived in its rdation to the personal 
fears and hc^es of ourselves as Individuals ; we 
do not understand, and therefore cannot believe 
the Gospel. ' / . 

There is a belief, in Christianity as a subject 
of controversy, which deserves a severer cen- 
sure than merely that it is incapable of doing 
any moral ' good. The great facts of revelation 
are not the object of which this belief is the im- 
pression. The real object of faith in a believ- 
er of this order is, that his view is right, and 
that of his opponents wrong. The impression 
from this object is naturally approbation of him- 
self and contempt of others. 

A man who forms a judgment upon aiiy sub^ 
19» 
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ject on reasonable grounds, cannot but believe 
that an opposite judgment is wrong — ^if he does 
not believe this, he has formed no judgment 
on the matter. But this ought not to be the 
prominent object of belief. If it be, the char- 
acter is ruined. There is not in the world a 
more hateful thing, than to see the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ converted into a piece of ambitious 
scholarship— an angel of light and peace,,trans- 
foitned iiuto the demon of darkness and discord. 
We are required to give our belief to the Gos- 
pel, for a farther end. Our belief is not to ter- 
minate in itself. Indeed it cannot do t}iis, for 
every object which affects our belief must ne- 
cessarily affect our characters. The object 
presented to our faith in the Grospel, is the char- 
acter of God manifested in Jesus Christ, as the 
just God and yet the Saviour. It is the remis- 
sion ofsins through the blood of atonement shed 
for us by love unutteifable. It is God in our 
nature standing on our behalf as our elder 
Brother and Representative, bearing the, pun- 
ishment which we had deserved, satisfying the 
law which we had broken, and on the ground 
of this finished work, proclaiming sin forgiven, 
and inviting the chief and the most wretched of 
sinners to become a happy child of God for ev- 
er and ever. This object b presented to our 
belief, that it may stamp on our souls its own 
image, the likeness of God. The precepts 6f 
Scripture describe accurately the effect which 
this faith will produce on the character. We 
are thus taught to refer the defects in our 
jCgharacter to corresponding defects in our faith. 
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We h&ive either originally received an errone- 
ous impression of the Gospel, that is to say, we 
have misunderstood it, or else we have allowed, 
by forgetfulness, the right ^impression to die 
away. The doctrine of the atonement is the 
great spiritual mould from which the living form 
of the Christian charactef is to derive its features. 
Could we closely and accurately fill out and fol* 
low this mould in all its lineaments, though we 
had never heard of the precepts, our hearts 
would present an exact tally or counterpart to 
them. But as our deceitful hearts are prone to 
leave this true mould of holiness and happiness, 
and to receive opposite impressions from the 
perishing things about us, it has pleased God to 
describe to us what we ought to be, as well in 
duty to Him, as for own peace, that by daily 
comparing ourselves with his law, we ntay dai- 
ly see not only how greatly we need the blood 
which deanseth from sin, but also how far our 
moral features are from the form of the Gospel 
mould, and how unsteady and unfrequent our 
view must have been of that truth which sane- 
tifieth. We are thus instructed to look into 
the precepts for an explanation of any diificul-. 
ties which we may have as to tl^ true object of 
faith. If any view which is taken of the Gos- 
pel, does not naturally produce on the mind 
that impression which is described in the pre- 
cepts, it is evidently an incorrect view. This 
is a test which cannot fail, and in which we 
cannot- easily be deceived. Thus, Christians 
are commanded to rejoice alway ; and in the 
lustory which is given of them, we find that 
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they did rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. Now we are certain that the^ coald 
not rejoice merely because they were command- 
ed to do so. A precept of this kind could not 
possibly enforce or elicit obedience to itself. 
The great use of the precept therefore is, that 
we may by it, as by a test, try whether our view 
of the Gospel is a right view, and whether our 
application to it is steady and constant. And 
this joy in the first Christians was not the re- 
sult of a long process — ^they rejoiced as soon as 
Ihey heard the Gospel, and continued rejoicing 
as long as they lived. Their joy, therefore, 
did not proceed from the observation of any 
moral improvement which had taken place in 
themselves ; there was no time for that ; but it 
proceeded from their perceiving, that the Gospel 
contained good news, perfectly adapted to per- 
sons in their circumstances of sin and sorrow. 
In short, it was an annunciation of pardon and fa- 
vqur frcHn God to sinners, on account of a great 
Work which preserved from all stain the Divine 
holiness, and which magnified the law and made 
it honourable. Whoever understands this; and be- 
lieves it, must, iu the nature of things, rejoice, un- 
less the spring of the mind is clogged or derang- 
ed- by the disease of the body. A condemned 
ci'iminal must rejoice in a pardon, unless he thinks 
that death is no evil, and life no blessing. But 
it is impossible that any one can think eternal mis- 
ery no evil, or eternal happiness no blessing. 
And deliverance firom the one, and an entrance 
into the other, are embraced in the announce- 
ment of the Gospel. *' This is the testimony 
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that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son,'* 1 John. v. 11. A want of 
joy must then proceed from some defect in the 
Tiew which we take of the Gospel, or from the 
tinfrequency of our viewing it, and the admis- 
sion of opposite impressions from other things. 
. If we wish to see the reflection of an objeet in 
a mirror, the object must be present to the mir- 
ror ; so if we wish to rejoice, we must have the 
joyful object present to our minds. An attempt 
to feel the joy of the Gospel when the testimo-- 
ny of the Gospel ia not present to our minds, is 
like an attempt to have an object reflected in a 
mirror, without presenting them to each other. 
We are commanded to love God with all our 
hearts, and to hate sin and flee from it. But it 
is not by the direct attempt to excite and work 
up in ourselves these affections, that we can 
ever hope, in the hature of things, to render an 
acceptable obedience to this precept. For who 
can love, by endeavouring to love; or hate, 
by endeavouring to hate? No: We are not 
I lefl to such a thankless task. In the Gos- 

i pel, a view of Gpd is presented which al-* 

I lures the love of the heart, and calls forth its 

horror and indignation against whatever opposes 
His holy wiU. The law is written in our hearts 
by the belief of the Gospel. If our hearts real- 
ly came in contact with the whole of the Gos- 
pel, the impression would be the whole of the 
law ; and we may determine how much of the 
Gospel we are yet strangers to, by observing how 
much of the law is yet unwritten on our hearts. 
This is the true method of self-examination. 
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The distance which lay between the throne of 
the universe and the death of the cross, is the 
measure at once of the love of G6d, and of the 
danger and guilt of sin. If there is not an im- 
pression on o\ir hearts of holy love to God and 
of abhorrence of sin, it is because we either ' 
have a wrong view of the work of Christ, or be* 
cause we do not view it at all. Let then the 
discovery of our spiritual deficiency teach us to 
study the truth as it is in Jesus more attentive- 
ly, and to cleave more closely to it. If we re- 
ally lived in the faith of the Gospel, we would 
live in uninterrupted joy, and love, and obedi- 
ence. 

We are standing on the brink of eternity ; 
in a few days we shall be launched into it Let 
us look over the precipice before we msike the 
awful plunge. It is a dark and untried region. 
Do you see any light, or will you commit your- 
self to chance ? Oh, in the midst of that ob- 
scurity, there shines a bright Star, which, even 
whilst we gaze on it, sends its own blessed light 
into the heart, and expels thence all doubts and 
anxieties ! The King of that country is he who 
died here for sinners. He loved us, and gave 
himself for us. And he hath gone to prepare 
a place for his people. If you belong to him, 
you are safe, and you may belong to him to-day. 
— When he becomes your hope, you will have 
a joyful hope — a hope that maketh not asham- 
ed. But till then, there is no hope for you. 
With him is the fountain of life, that is of hap- 
piness, and we deceive ourselves when we look 
for true happiness elsewhere. When our hearts 
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Hinder from him, they wander from life and 
joy. Abide in me, he says, and I will abide in 
you. What are all the promises which the 
world can make in comparison of this ? 

It may appear to some that I have given rath- 
er « complex view of faith. Some writers have 
thought that they simplified faith very much, 
by saying that it is a mere assent to the truth 
of Divine testimony. I consider it to be no 
more ; but then is it not obvious that its simpli- 
city or complexness depends entirely on the na- 
ture of the testimony to which the assent is giv- 
en 1 An assent cannot be given to any thing 
without receiving an impression corresponding 
to it in all respects ; for the meaning of belief 
is just the impression made on the mind by the 
object presented to it. If the object be simple, 
the impression or belief will be simple ; and if 
the object be complex the impression or belief 
will be complex also. Now as the Gospel ad- 
dresses a variety of affections in the human 
mind, and manifests a variety of the Divine at- 
tributes, it cannot in one sense be called very 
. simple ; at the same time, as its meaning is 
level to the simplest capacity, that is to say, as 
the actions of which it gives the narration, do 
most unequivocally declare the principles from 
which they proceed ; in this respect it may be 
called simple. It may be added, that as faith 
is the same in itself, whatever be its object, it 
may therefore be called simple ; though, when 
its object embraces a variety of subjects, it may 
in cctosequence of thisj be called complex. 
Sometimes the expression simple faith is used 
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to denote faith unaccompanied with strong feel- 
iings of hope and of joy, and such like sensa*' 
tioBS. This may respect certain parts of the 
truth which have the effect of producing an ac- 
knowledgment of the faithfulness and lundness 
of God, a conviction that his favour is the Mie 
thing needful, a renunciation of all other hopes, 
an expectation of deliverance, and a desire a& 
ter God, while yet there is no joy, because oth- 
er parts of the troth are not clearly discemelL 
Such a state of mind, in regard to the revelai- 
tions made to David, is described in the 42d 
and 43d psalms. Even in such eases, however^ 
there is a kind and degree of sensation produ- 
ced in correspondence to what is really believ- 
ed, so that the expression in question id scarcely 
correct Faith in the Gospel will produce peace 
and joy in pft^rtion to its strength, except 
when disease or constitutional tendencies pre- 
vent its natural operation : and when these fruits 
are wanting, we may consider the question as 
pot, where is your faith 1 The human mind is 
easily shaken. Pain or weakness, swrow or 
anxiety, temptation or remorse, may distract the 
mind, and mingle their dark impressions with 
the glory of the Gospel salvatien. It may please 
God to permit a jarring nerve, or a morbid sen* 
sitiveness of frame, to mar Christian joy even to 
the grave. It is seldom, however, that this state 
of mind through the effect of natural causes, i& 
altogether blameless. Has the Gospel remedy 
been steadily applied? Have self-indulgence 
and indolence been steadily resisted ? When we 
apply the term simjpUcity to faith, we are gen- 
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erally understood to me^ unreservedness and 
unfeignedness of principle in religion, and an 
unquestioning depe^dence on the love of God in 
Christ, as the only hope and desire of the soul. 
This is the child-lil^e spirit which is so much 
commended in Scripture, an<l holy pea6e dwells 
with it. 

Some persons, again, when they speak of 
simple faith, seem to view it as a. mere absence 
of expressed dissent, or as a readiness to sign 
their names at the foot of a creed or a set of 
chuich-articles, as a proffer of their sanction 
and countenance to this or that system. To 
this it is a sufficient answer, that nothing can 
l>e c(Mrrectly believed, unless it makes a correct 
Impression on the mind. The belief is merely 
an appendage and seal to the impression, and 
unless our impression of Christianity correspond 
to all the high objects revealed in the Gospel, 
the simfdicity of bur faith will not ensure its 
goodness. 

There is another way in which the expres* 
sion simple faith is used, namely, to express the 
freeness of justification. We become interest* 
ed in the salvation of the Gospel simply by be* 
lieving the divine testimony, and not as a re* 
ward of the spuritual fruits or accompaniments 
of our faith. For the glory of Divine grace 
then, and also for the steadiness of our own 
comfort and peace, it is of great moment that 
our ideas on this subject be simple. When we 
confound faith with its effects, either iounediate 
or remote, we mar the simplicity and the con« 
clusiveness of the reasoning of Scripture on the 
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tolal opposition between fiiith and works in the 
matter of justification. 

We see thns the connexion between ^th in 
the €k)spel and sanctification ; but how is it re-* 
lated to justification or pardon ? What is the 
meaning of such a sentence as this, '^ A man is 
justified by faith without works ?" In such af- 
firmations^ the expression " by fiiith" means 
simply, the gratuitousness of the gift of pardon. 
Paul says, " therefore it is of faith that it might be 
by grace," or free mercy, Rom. iv. 16. Faith 
is here directly contrasted with works or merits, 
as it is also in all passages where justification is 
the subject. We have frequent examples in the 
Bible of the Gospel being stated without any 
mention of faith : Thus, ^' It is a faithfiil saying, 
and .worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners," 1 Tim. i. 
15; as also 1 John v. 11. Matt xi. 28. Luke 
xix. 10 ; but in these instances the necessity 
of faith is aways implied, because they are either 
invitations to come to the Saviour, that is, to 
believe on him ; or they are declarations, that 
no unworthiness is a bar to his salvation, if men 
will come to him. But another reason of the 
connexion between justification and faith lies 
in this, that faith in the Gospel produces a con- 
formity to the character of God. Pardon could 
not be enjoyed by those whose characters were 
unrenewed, and faith is the only instrument by 
which a spiritual change can be effected. Par- 
don is bestowed on sinners, because Christ hath 
suffered the punishment which they deserved, 
and hath magnified the law which they had dis- 
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honoured — ^and not on account of any good 
thing in themselves. That pardon may he free- 
ly obtained through Christ, is the very thing 
which we are called on to believe, and in be- 
lieving this we come to the actual possession of 
it. The act of amnesty is antecedent to our be- 
lief, and independent of it — it remains firm and 
good, though we scout it and reject it ; but by 
so doing, we exclude ourselves from its opera- 
tion. Each individual becomes specially inter- 
ested in this amnesty, by his belief of it — which 
special interest is called by the Scripture jus- 
tification. This belief gives the right direction 
^to the affections, by presenting to them their 
proper objects — it restores their languid or fe- 
verish pulsation to a healthful tone — it expands 
and elevates them so, that they take delight in 
God, and in the way of all his commandments — it 
thus brings the worms of the earth into union 
with the King of Heaven, by introducing their 
hearts into the enjoyment of that glorious work, 
in which His infinite mind rests* with eternal 
complacency. This is generally called sancti- 
fication or the renewing of the heart, begun on 
earth, completed in heaven. It is a process per- 
fectly reasonable and intelligible on the ac- 
knowledged principles of the science, of the hu- 
man mind. It is quite reasonable, surely, in a 
moral point of view, that justification should be 
thus connected with faith in the Divine testi- 
mony, seeing that faith is intelligibly connect- 
ed, by the very constitution of nature, with a 
restoration to that spiritual character, which 
can alone fit fof communion with God, or the 
happiness of heaven. 
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But still let it be. distinctly remembered and 
felt, that the pardon of sin rests on a work alto* 
gether independent of the faith, or love, or obe- 
dience of man. The Friend, and BroUier, and 
Representative of sinners, has borne '' the chas- 
tisement of their peace," and satisfied the de- 
mands of justice on their behalf. The sentence 
has been executed, and the records of heaven 
bear that ** it is finished.*' The Divine gra- 
cious determination to pardon sinners through 
Christ, is freely and universally proclaimed as 
an act already passed, in the history of that 
great work on which it rests ; and all are invit- 
ed to come in and partake of the protection and 
healing influence of the pardon thus freely pro- 
claimed. Those who believe in it are gradual- 
ly sanctified by it. But let it not be supposed 
that they are gradually pardoned by it. The 
pardon was virtually obtained by Christ before 
they ever heard of it. By unbelief they would 
have excluded themselves from its protection, 
as well as influence, altogether. What is the 
object of faith but that our salvation is from first 
to last the fruit of pure favour ; and how can 
the necessity of believing it to be a free gift, be 
inconsistent with its being such t By believ-* 
ing it, they come under its protection ; and, ac- 
cording to the degree of their faith, is their en- 
joyment of it, and their conformity to its spirit. 
He who believes the Divine testimony that the 
blood of Christ cleanscfth from all sin, is within 
the scope of the pardon ; but according to the 
vividness, the constancy, and the distinctness of 
the impressions which this truth makes on his 
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mind, will be his Christian stature and spiritual 
joy« We arb told that in the heavenly world, 
there are great varieties of glory and happiness. 
The lowest seat in that kingdom into which 
neither sin nor sorrow enter, is surely far be- 
yond the brightest conceptions of our earthly 
minds, and, Oh, how opposite to our deserts ? 
but yet, we are encouraged to aim high, and to 
cultivate a holy ambition to be near and like 
our Lord. The way to this, attainment is to 
walk by faith wliilst we are here ; to have the 
Cross and the gl6ry of the Saviour ever present 
to th^ heart, as the springs of holy love and ho- 
ly hope ; to receive the events and duties of life 
as the wholesome exercises by which he tries 
and strengthens the faith of his people ; to look 
to him continually for abundant supplies of his 
comforting and quickening Spirit ; to consider 
ourselves as the blood-bought children of our 
Father, whose eye is ever upon us, whose ear is 
ever open to us, whose arm ever supports us, 
whose love changeth not, and to be in Jonging 
and watchful expectation of the hour, when he 
will call us hence to the full enjoyment of our 
inheritance ; to feel that our eternity has already 
begun, that our final choice is irrevocably made, 
and that in this world and out of this world, and 
in all possible circumstances of existence, Christ 
is and must be our only full and satisfying por- 
tion forever. * 

My object in this Essay has not' \)een to re- 
present faith as a difficult or perplexed opera- 
tion, but to withdraw the attention from the act 
of believing, and to fix it on the object of be- 
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lief, by showing that we cannot believe any 
moral fact without entering into its spirit, and 
meaning, and importance; that we cannot be- 
lieve in our own danger without apprehension, 
or in our own deliverance without joy ; and 
that we cannot believe in generous compassion, 
or self-sacrificing benevolence, without having 
on our minds at the time impressions ccM'res- 
ponding to these affections ; just as we cannot 
believe in a colour, unless we reeal to our minds 
the impression corresponding to that colour. 
Even had there been no mention of faith made 
through the whole Bible, it is yet evident to 
common sense that its communications could be 
profitable to none, but to those who believe 
them ; and it is no less evident that, unless 
these communications are understood, they can-^ 
not be believed in their true meaning. Our 
business then is to understand the meaning of 
those communications which God has been 
pleased to make to us in his word, and to re- 
ceive them as substantial realities altogether in- 
dependent of our admission or rejection. Cer- 
tain facts have taken place, and certun jnrinci- 
ples exist in the government of the uniyerse, 
whether we believe them or not Our disbe- 
lief of them neither destroys their existence, 
nor takes from their importance ; they continue 
the same, and will c<mtinue to exercise an un- 
limited and uncontrblable influence over our 
destinies for ever. These facts and principles 
declare the character of God, and it is life eter- 
nal to know them. To reject them, is to clash 
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with Omnipotenoe ; and to be ignorant of them, 
is to be in moral darkness. . 

We must prosecute our inquiries on this sub- 
ject, not as critics, or judges, or scholars, but 
as sinners. It is not an interesting exercise for 
our faculties, but a {>ardon fi>r our sins, and a 
cure for our spiritual diseases, that we must 
seek after. If we seek, we shsdl find, ^nd we 
shall Qjad them in Jesus Christ. But the dis- 
covery, though it will gladden, will not elevate. 
The great end for which we are called on to 
believe the Gospel is, that we may be conform- 
ed by it to the likeness of Him who was meek 
and. lowly in heart. Our obedience to the law 
of God is thus the measure of our faith in the 
Gospel. Holy love to God and man is the nat- 
ural fruit of faith in the Gospel, and it is also 
the fulfilling of the law. 

In conclusion, I would caution the , reader 
(and I desire to take the cautipn to my own 
heart) against entering on these things in his 
own strength. There is an agent necessary in 
this matter, whose operation is wonderful, whose 
high and gracious office it is, to take of the 
things that are Christ's and show them to the 
souls of sinners, and without whom no son of 
man has ever believed unto everlasting life. 
An absolute and child-like dependance on the 
Holy Spirit for light, and strength, and comfort, 
is a constituent part of the Christian character.. 
The work of restoration, in all its parts, and in 
all its glory, is Grod's. The deepest humility is 
thus necessarily connected with the highest con- 
fidence. He who knows that the Almighty 
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hath entered the field in this cause, and that on 
his arm the cause rests, will, while he feels his 
own utter insignificance, yet confidently antici- 
pate the result. That anticipation must he 
weakened by whaterer confidence he may place 
in himself. The assisdmce of this agent is <Hie 
of the gifts which Christ now reigns to bestow. 
It is given to those who ask it, and those who 
receive it, live with God for ever. Ob, what 
will one day be the feelings of those who have 
not asked it; and therefore have not received it I 
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SHORT AND EASY METHOD 

WITH 

VEISTS. 

SIR, 

I. IN answer to yours of the third instant, I 
much condole with you on the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of your being placed in company, 
where, as you say, you cbntinually hear the 
sacred scriptures, and the histories therein con- 
tained, particularly of Moses and Christ, and all 
revealed religion, turned into ridicule by men, 
who set up for sense and reason. They say that 
there is no better ground for believing in Christ, 
than in Mahomet ; that all these pretences to 
revelation are cheats, and ever have been 
among Pagans^ Jews, Mcdwmetans, and Chris- 
tians ; that they are alike impositions of cun- 
ning and designing men upon the creduUty, at 
first, of simple and unthinking jp^5oii5, till, their 
numbers increasing, their delusions grew pop- 
ular, and came at last to be established by 
laws ; and th^i the force of education and cus- 
tom gives a bias to the judgments of after ages, 
till such deceits come really to be believed, be- 
ing received upon trust from the ages foreg<v 
ing, without examining into the original and 
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ground of them ; which these our modem men 
of sense, as they desire to be esteemed, say 
that they only do ; that they only have their 
judgments freed from the slavish authority of 
precedents and laws in matters of truthj which» 
they say, ought only to be decided by reason ; 
though by a prudent compliance with popular- 
ity and laws, they preserve themselves from 
outrage and legal penalties ; for none of their 
complexion are addicted to sufferings or mar- 
tyrdom. 

Now, sir, that, which you desire from me, 
is sbme short tc^ic of reason, if such can be 
found, without running to authorities, and the 
intricate mazes of learning, which breed long 
disputes, and which these men of reason deny 
by wholesale, though they can give no reason 
for it, but only suppose that authors have been 
trumped upon us, interpolated, and corrupted^ 
so that no stress can be laid upon them, though 
it cannot be. shown, wherein they are so cor- 
rupted ; which, in reason, it ought to lie upon 
them to prove, who alledged it ; otherwise it 
is not only a precarious, but a guilty plea ; and 
the more so, as they refrain not to quote books 
on their side, for whose authority there are no 
better, or not so good grounds. However, you 
say, it makes your disputes endless, and they 
go away with noise and clamor, and boast, -that 
there is nothing, at least nothing certain^ to be 
said on the Christian side. Therefore you are 
desirous of finding some one topic of reason^ 
^hich will demonstrate the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and at thQ same time distinguish 
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it from the impostures of Mahomet, and of the 
old Pagan world; that par Deists may be 
brought to this test, and be obliged either to 
renounce their reaion and the common reason of 
mankind, or to submit to the clear proof, from 
reason, of the Christian religion ; which must 
be such proof, as no imposture can pretend, 
otherwise it cannot prove the Christian religion 
not to be an imposture. Whether such a proof, 
one single proof, to avoid confusion, may not be 
found, you desire to know from me. 

You say that you cannot imagine but there 
must be such a probi^ because every truth is 
in itself clear and one ; and therefore that one 
reason for it, if it be the true reason, must be 
sufficient ; and, if sufficient, it is better than 
many; for multiplicity confounds, especially 
weak judgments. 

Sir, you have imposed a hard task upon me ; 
I wish I could perform it For, though every 
truth is one f yet our sight is so feeble, that we 
cannot always come to it directly, but by many 
inferences. . 

But I think that in the case before us there 
is fiuch' a proof, as you require, and I will set 
it down as concisely and plainly, as I can. 

II. Firstly then, I suppose that the truth of 
the doctrine of Christ will be sufficiently evin- 
ced, if the mutters of fact, which are recorded 
of him in the gospels, be true ; for his mira- 
cles, if true, do vouch die truth of what he de- 
livered. 

The same is to be said as to Moses. If he 
brought the children of Israel through the red 
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sea in that miraculous manner, which is relat- 
ed in Exodns, and did such other wonderftil 
things, as are there told of him,; it must ne- 
cessarily follow, that he was sent from Ood ; 
these being the strongest proofis, we can desire, 
and which every Deist will confess he would 
acquiesce in, if he saw them with his eyes. 
Therefore the stress of this cause will depend 
upon the proof of these matters of fad. '\ 

The method, I shall take, is firstly to' lay 
down such ntks^ as to the truth of maiters of 
fact in general, that, where they all meet, suck 
maiters of fact cannot be false. Then second- 
ly, to show that all these rules do meet the math 
ters of fact of Moses, and of Chbist ; and that 
they do not meet in the maiters of fact of Mar 
hornet ^ and of the heathen deities^ nor can possi- 
bly meet in any imposture whatsoever. 

2. The rules are these, 1st. That the matter 
of fact b^ such, that men's outward senses, their 
eyes and ears may be judges of it. 2. That it 
be done publicly in the foce of the world. 3. 
That not only public monuments be kept up in 
memory of it, but some outward actions be per- 
formed. 4. That such monuments^ and such 
actions or observances be instituted, and do com- 
mence from the time^ that the matter of fact 
was done. 

3. The two first rules make it impossible for 
any such matter of fact to be imposed upon men 
at the time, when Bnch fact was said to be done, 
because every man's eyes and senses would 
contradict it. For example ; suppose any man 
should pretend that yesterday he divided the 
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Thames, in presence of all the people of Lon- 
don, and carried the whole city, men, women 
and children, over to Southwark, on dry land, 
the waters standing like walls on both sides ; 
I say, it i» morally impossible, that he could 
persuade the people of London, that this was 
true, when every man, woman, and child could 
contradict him, and say that this was a notori- 
ous falsehood, for that they had not seen the 
Thames so divided, nor had gone over on dry 
land. Therefore I take it for granted (and I 
suppose, with the allowance of all the Deists 
in the world) that no such imposition could be 
put upon men, at the time, when such public 
fad was said to be done. 

4. Therefore it only remains, that sucli mat' 
^^ ^ffojct might be invented some time after ,^ 
when the men of that generation, wherein the 
thing was said to be done, were all past and 
gone ; and the credulity of after ages ihight be 
so imposed upon, as to believe that things were ' 
donelnform^age., which ware not 

For this the two last rules secure us as much, 
as tho two first rules in the former case ; for^ 
whenever such a matter of fact came to be in-' 
vented, if not only monwn6nts were said to re- 
roain'of it, but lijcewise that public actions and 
observances were constantly used ever since the 
fcLct was said to be done, the deceit must be de- 
tected, by no such monuments appearing, and 
by the experience of every man, woman, and 
child, who must know that no such actions or 
observances were ever used by them. For ex^ 
ample ; suppose I should now invent a istory of 
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such a thing, said to be done a thousand years 
ago, I might perhaps get some to believe it ; 
but, if I say that not only such a thing was 
done, but that, from that day to this, every 
man, at the age of twelve years, had a joint 
of his little finger cut off; and that every man 
in the nation did want a joint of that imger ; 
• and that this institution was said to be part of 
the matter of fact ^ done so many years ago, and 
vouched as a proof of it, and as having desc^idr 
ed .without interruption, and lieen constantly 
practised, in memory of such facty from the 
time that such fact was done ; I say, it is im» 
possible I should be believed in such a case, 
because every one could contradict me; as to 
the mark of cutting off a joint of the finger ; 
and that, being part of my original matter of 
fdct, must demonstrate the whole to be false. 

III. Let us now come to the second point, to 
show that the matters of fact of Moses, and of 
Christ, have all these rtdes or marks before 
mentioned ; and that neither the matters of fact 
of Mahomet, or what is reported of the heathen 
deitieiy have the like ; and that no impostor can 
have them all. 

1. As to Moses, I suppose it will be allowed 
me, that he could not have persuaded 600,000 
men, that he had brought them out of Egypt 
through the Red Sea; fed them forty years 
without thread, by miraculous manna^ and the 
other matters of fact recorded in his books, if 
they had not been true. Because every man's 
senses, who was then alive, must have contra* 
dieted it Therefore he must have imposed 
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Upon all their senses, if he could have made 
them believe it, when it was false. So that 
here are the first and second of 4he above men- 
tioned four marks. ^ 

For the same reason, it was equally impossi- 
ble for him to have made them receive his five 
books, as truth, and not to have rejected them, 
as a manifest imposture; which told of all these 
things, as done before their eyes, if they had 
not been so done. See how positively he 
speaks to them, Deut. xi. 2, to verse 8. " And 
know ye this day, for I speak not with your 
children, ' which have not known, and which 
have not seen the chastisement of the Lord 
your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and 
his stretched out arm, and his iniraclcs, and his 
acts, which he did in the midst of Egypt unto 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, and unto all his 
land ; and what he did unto the army of Eg3rpt, 
unto their horses, and to their chariots ; how 
he made the water of the Red Sea to overflow 
them, as they pursued after you ; and how the 
Lord hath destroyed them unto this day ; and 
what he did unto you in the wilderness, until 
ye came into this place ; and what he did unto 
Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son 
of Reuben, how the earth opened her mouth, 
and swallowed them up, and their households, 
and their tents, and all the substance, that was 
in their possession, in the midst of all Israel. 
But your eyes have deen all the great acts of 
the LiOTd, which he did," d&c. 

Hence we must suppose it impossible, tliat 
these books of Mos^s (if an imposture) could 
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have been invented, and put upon the people^ 
who were then alive, when all these things were 
said to be done. 

The utmost therefore, to which even suppo* 
sition can be stretched, is, that these books 
were written in some age ctfter Moses, and pub- 
lished in his name. 

To this I say that, if it were so, it was impos- 
sible, that these books should be received, as tbe 
books of Moses, in that age, wherein they noiay 
have been first invented. Why ? Because they 
speak of themselves, as delivered by Moses, 
and kept in the ark from his time. '' And it 
came to pass, when Moses had made an end of 
writing the words of this law in a book, untiJ 
they were finished, that Moses commanded the 
Levites, who bare the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord, sayings take this book of the law, 
and put it in the side of the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord your God, that it may be there 
for a witness against thee." Deut. xxxi. 24, 
25, 26. And a copy of this book'^ was likewise 
to be left with the king. " And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his king- 
dom, that he shall write him a copy of this law 
in a book, out of that, which is before the 
priests the Levites ; and it shall be with him, 
and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life ; that he may learn to fear the Lord his 
God, to keep all the words of this law, and 
these statutes to do them." Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 

Here then you see that this book of the law 
speaks of itself, not only as a history or rela- 
tion of what things were then done ; but as 
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the standing and municipal law and statutes of 
the nation of the Jews, binding the king as well, 
as the people. 

Now, in whatever age after Moses you sup- 
pose that this book was forged, it was impossi- 
ble it could be received, as truth ; because it 
was not then to be found, either in the ark, or 
with the king, or any where else. For, when 
first invented, 'every body must know that he 
had never heard of it before. 

Therefore they could less « believe it to be the 
book of their statutes , and the standing law of 
the land, which they had' all along received, and 
by which they had been governed. 
, Could any man, at this day, invent a book 
of statutes for England, and make it pass upon 
the nation, as the onfy hook of statutes, that ev- 
er they had known ? As impossible was it for 
the books of Moses (if they were invented in 
any age after Moses) to have been received for 
what they declare themselves to be, viz. . the 
statutes and municipal law of the nation of the 
Jews ; and to have persuaded the Jews, that 
they had owned and acknowledged these books 
all along from the days of Moses to'that day, in 
which Uiey were first invented ; that is, that 
they had owned them, before they had ever 
heard of them. Nay more, the whole nation 
must, in an instant, forget their former laws^ and 
government, if they could receive these books, 
as being their former laws; and they could « 
not otherwise receive them, be<!ause they 
vouched themselves so to be. Let me ask the 
Insists one short question ; was there ever a 
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book of sham laws, which were not the laws 
of the nation, palmed upon any people, since 
the world began ! If not, with what face can 
they say this of the book of laws of the Jews ? 
Why will they say that of them, which they 
confess impossible in any nation, or among any 
people ? 

But they must be yet more unreasonable. 
For the books of Moses have a ferther demoii<* 
stration of their truth, than even other law- 
books have. For they not only contain the 
laws^ but give an historical account* of their ir^ 
stitufion, and the practice of them from that 
time ; as of the passover in memory of the 
death of the first-born in Egypt ; and that the 

: same day all the ftrst-bom of Israel both of 
man and beast were by a perpetual law dedi- 

^ cated to God ; and the Levites taken for all 
the first-born of the children of Israel. That 
Aaron's rod, which budded, was kept in the 
ark, in memory of the rebellion, and wonder- 
ful destruction of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; 
and for the cbnfirmation of the priesthood to 
the tribe of Levi. As likewise the pot of twow- 
' n«, ill meniory of their having been fed with it 
fotty years in the wilderness. That the bra- 
zen serpent was kept (which remained to the 
days of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4.) in memo- 
ry of that woBderfol deliverance, by only look- 
ing upon it, from the biting of the fiery ser-^ 
pents. Num. xxi. 9. The feast of Pentecost^ 
in memory of the dteadful appearance of God 
N upoxl mount Horeb-, fi&c. 

Beside these remembrances tX particular ac*^ 
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tions and occurrences there were other solemn 
institutions in memory of their deliverance out 
of Egypt in general, which included all the 
particulars. As of the Sabbath: their cUnly 
sacrifices^ and yearly exj^iatian ; X\ie\inewmoons^ 
and several feasts 9,ndJ^asts. Bo that there 
were yearly, monthly, weekly, daily remem- 
brances and recognitions of these things. 

Not only so, but the books of t^e same Mo-^ 
s£s tell us that a particular tribe was appointed 
and consecrated by God, as his priests ; by 
whose hands, and none other, the sacrifices of 
the people were to be offered, and these sol- 
emn institutions celebrated ; that it was decttk 
for any other to approach the altar ; that their 
high priest wore a glorious mitre, and magnifi- 
cent robes of Qod's own contrivance, with the 
miraculous Urim and Thummim in his breast- 
plate, whence the divine responses were giv- 
en ; that at his word the king and all the peo- 
ple were to go out, and to come in ; that these 
Levites were likewise the chie£ jttdges^ even 
in all civil causes, and that it was death to re- 
sist their sentence. Now, whenever it can be 
supposed, that these books of Mosus were forg- 
ed in some ages afler Moses, it is impossible 
they could have been received as true, unless 
the forgers could have mad« the whole nation 
believe that they had received these books 
from their /a^Aers, had been instructed in them, 
when they were children^ ahd had taught them 
to their children ; moreover, that they had all 
been circumcised, and did circumcise their 
children^ in pursuance of what was commanded 
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Israelites had great herds of many thousand. 
cattle with them : which would be apter to stray 
and fall into those holes and oozy places in the 
strand, than hcnrses with riders, who might di- 
rect them. 

But such precarious aad silly suppositions 
are not worth answering. If there had been 
*no more in this passage through the Red Sea, 
than that of a springtide, &,c. it had been ini* 
possible for Moses to have made the Israelites 
believe thart relation, given of it m Exodus with so 
many particulars, which tbemsdves saw to be true. 

All those scriptures also, which iuagnify this 
action, and appeal to it, as a full demonstration 
of the miraculous power of God, must be r^Mit- 
ted, as romance or legend, 

I say this for the sake of some Christians, 
who think it no prejudice to the truth of the 
Holy Biblef but rather an advantage, as ren- 
dering it more easy to be believed, if they can 
solve, whatever seems miraculous in it, by the 
power of second causes ; and so make all, as 
tl^ey speak, natural and eaejc^ Wherein, if 
they could prevail, the natural and easy result 
would be, not to believe one word in all those 
sacred oracles. For, if things be not, as they 
are told in any relation, that relation must be 
false ; and, ^f false in part, we cannot trust tQ 
it, either in whole or in part 

Here are to be excepted mistranslations and 
errors, either in copy or in press. But, where 
there is no room for supposing these, as where 
all copies agree ; there we must either receive 
all, or reject all. I mean any book^ that pre^ 
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tends to be written from the nUMith of God* 
For in. common histories we.-niay believe part, 
and reject part, as we see canse. 

But to return. The passage c^ the Isiad-* 
ites over Jordan, in memory of which those 
sienes at Gilgal were set up, is free from all 
those little carptogs before nentioned, that are 
jBoade as to the passage through the Red 8ea. 
For notice was given to the Israetites the day 
beibye ckf this gireat mirade to be done. It was 
done at noon- day before the whole nation ; 
and, when the waters of Jordan were divided, 
it was not at any hw ebb, but at the time, when 
tha^ river &verfi(med edl its hcmks ; and it was 
done, not by winds, or in length of time, wbipb 
winds must take to do it ; but all on a sudden, 
as soon as th^ " feet of the priests, t\mt bare 
the ark, were dipped in the brim of the water, 
th^i the waters, which came down from above, 
Qtood and arose up upon an heap, very iiur 
from the city AdaB», that is beside Zaretan ; 
and those, that came down toward the sea oif 
the plain, even the salt sea, ftdled, and were 
cut off; and the people passed over right 
against Jerieho. The priests stood in the nndst 
of Jordan, till all tl^ amnes of Isreal had pas* 
Bed over. Aitd it came to pass, when the 
priests, that bare the ark of Uie ooveiiaiit of 
the L^d, were eome up out of the midst of 
J<»:dan, and th^ soles of the priests' feet were 
lift upon the dry land, that the waters of Jor<* 
dan retiirned unto their place, and flowed wet 
all his banks, ad they did before. Ami thepeo* 
pie came up out of Jordan on the tenlhr day of 
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tbe first month, and encamped in Gilgal on the 
east border of Jericho ; and those twehe stones, 
which they took out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch 
in Qilgral. And he spake unto the children of 
brael, saying, when your children shaU ask 
their fiithers in time to cpme, saying, what mean 
these stones ? Then shall ye let your children 
know, saying, Israel came over this Jordan, on 
dry land. For the Lord your God dried up 
the waters of Jordan from before you, until 
ye were passed o?er ; aer the Lord your God* 
did to the Red Sea, which he dried up from 
before us, until we were gone over. That alt 
the people of the earth might know the hand 
of the Lord, that it is mighty ; that ye might 
fear the Lord your God forever." 

If the passage over the Red Sea had been 
only taking the advantage of a springtide ; how 
would this teach all the people of the earth, 
that the hand of the Lord was mighty 1 How 
would a thing, no more remarkable, have been 
taken notice of through all the world? How 
would it hare taught Israel to fear the Lord, 
when they must know that, notwithstanding all 
these great words, there was so little in it ? 
How could they have believed, or received a 
book, hi truths which they knew told the mat- 
ter so fiir otherwise from what it was ? 

But this passage over Jordan, which is here 
compared to that of the Red Sea, is free from . 
idl those cavils, that are made as to that of the 
Red Sea ; and is a farther attestation to it, be- 
ing said to be done in the same manner, as was 
that of the Red Sea. 
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Now to form our argument, let us suppose 
that there never was any such thing, as that 
passage over Jordan ; that these stones at Gil- 
gal were set up oit some other occasion, in 
some after age ; and that some designing man 
invented this book of Joshua^ and said that it 
was written by Joshua at that time, and gave 
this stonage at Gilgal for a testimony of the 
truth of it. Would not every body say to him, 
*' we know the stonage at Gilgal, but we never 
heard before of this reason for it ; nor of this 
book of Joshua 1 Where has it been all this 
while? Where and kow came you, after so 
many ages, to find it 1 Beside, this book tells 
us that this passage over Jordan was ordained 
to be taught our children from age to age ; and 
therefore that they were always to be instruct- 
ed in the meaning of that stonage at Gilgal, as 
a memorial of it. But we were never taught 
it, when we were children; nor did ever teach 
our children any such thing. It is not likely 
that could have been forgotten, while so re- 
markable a stonage did continue, which was set 
up for that, and no other end." 

If for the reasons, before given, no such im- 
position could be put upon us as to the stonage 
in Salisbury plain ; how much less could it be 
to the stonage at Gilgcd 1 

And, if where we know not the reason of a 
bare naked monument, such a sham reason can- 
not be imposed ; how much more impossible is 
it to impose upon us in actions and observances^ 
which we celebrate in memory of particular 
passages ? How impossible to make us forget 
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those passages, which we daily eommemoraie ; 
and to persuade us, that we had always kept 
such institutions in memory of what we never 
heard of before ; that is, that we knew it, be- 
fore we knew it! 

And, if we find it thus impossible for an im- 
position to be put upon us, even in some things, 
which have not all the four marks, before men- 
tioned ; how much more impossible is it, that 
any deceit should be in that thing, whc^re all the 
four marks do meet ! 

This has been showed, in the first place, ^s 
to the matters of fact of Moses. 

2. Therefore I come now (secondly) to 
show that, as in the matters of faxt of Moses, 
so likewise all these four marks do meet in the 
matters of fact, which are recorded in the Gos- 
pel of our blessed Saviour ; and my work here- 
in v^ill be the shorter, because all, that is said 
before of Moses and his booksy is every way as 
applicable to Christ and his Gospel. His works 
and miracles are there said to be done publicly 
in the face of the world, as he argued to his 
accusers, *' I spake openly to the world and in 
secret have I said nothing.'' It is told, that 
three thousand at one time, and that above five 
thousand at another time were converted, upon 
conviction of what themselves had seen, what 
had been done publicly before their eyes, where- 
in it was impossible to have imposed upon them. 
Therefore here were the two first of the rules 
before mentioned. 

Then for the two second ; Baptism and the 
Lord*s Supper were instituted, as perpetual 
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niemorials of these things ; and they vrere not 
instituted in after ages, but at the very time^ 
when these things were said to be done ; and 
have been observed without interruption in all 
ages through the whole Christian world from 
that time to this. And Christ, himself did or- 
dain apostles _ and other ministers of his Gospel, 
to preach, and to administer these sacraments ; 
and io govern his church; and that always, even 
unto the end of the world. Accordingly they 
have continued by regular succession to this 
day ; and, no doubt, ever will, while the earth 
shall last. So that the Christian clergy are as 
notorious a matter of fact ^ as the tribe of Levi 
among th^ Jews. And' the Gospel is as much 
a law to Christians, as the book of Moses to 
the Jews ; find it being part of the matters of 
fact^ related in the Gospel, that such an order 
of men were appointed by Christ, and to con- 
tinue to the end of the world ; consequently, 
if the Gospel were ^fction, and invented some 
ages after Christ ; then at that time, when it 
was first invented, there could be no such order 
, of clergy, as derived themselves from the insti- 
tution of Christ ; which must give the lie to 
the Gospel, and demonstrate the whole to be' 
false. And the matters of fact of Christ being 
pressed to be true no otherwise, than as there 
was at that time (whenever the Deists will sup- 
pose the Gospel to be forged) not only public 
sacraments of Christ's institution, but an order 
of clergy likewise of his appointment to admin- 
ister them ; and it being impossible, there 
could be any such things before they were in- 
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vented ; i% is as impossible, that they should be 
received^ when invented. Therefore, by what 
is said above, it was as impossible to have im- 
posed upon mankind in this matter, by invent- 
ing it in after ages, as at the time when those 
things were said to be done. 

3. The matters of fact of Mahomet , or what 
is fabled of the deities^ do all want some of the 
aforesaid four rules, whereby the certainty of 
matters of fact is demonstrated. First, for ilfa- 
hmnet pretended to no mracles, as he tells us 
in his Alcoran ; and those, which are commoDr 
ly told of him, pass among Mahometans them- 
selves, as legendary fables, and, as such, are 
rejected by the wise and learned among them ; 
as the legends of saints are in the church of 
Rome. See Dr. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, 
page 34. 

But, in the next place, those, which are told 
of him, do all want the two first rules before 
mentioned. For his pretended converse with 
the moon ; his mersa, or night journey from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to Heaven, 
&c. were not performed before any body. We 
have only his own word for them ; and they 
are as groundless, as the delusions of Fox or 
Muggleton among ourselves. 

The same is to be said (^in the second place) 
of the fables of the Heathen gods, of Mercury* s 
stealing sheep, Jupiter^s turning himself into a 
bull, and the like ; beside the folly and unwor- 
thiness of such senseless pretended miracles. 
Moreover the wise among the heathen did 
reckon no otherwise of these, than as fables, 
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Whieh had a mythologj, or mystical meaning 
in them, of which several <^ them have given 
us the rationale or explication ; and it is plain 
enough, that Ovid meant no other by all his 
metamoiphoses. 

It is true, the heathen deities had their 
priests ; they had likewise their feasts^ games, 
and other public institutions in memory of 
them. But all these want the fourth mark, 
viz. that such priesthood and institutions com- 
menced from the time, when such things, as 
Ihey commemorate, were said to be done ; 
otherwise they cannot secure after ages from 
imposture, by detecting it at the time, when 
first invented, as hath been argued before. 
But the yBcu^chancdiay and other heathen feasts 
were instituted many ages after, what was re* 
ported of these gods, was said to be done ; and 
therefore can be no proof of them. And the 
pijests of Bacchus, Apollo, &/C. were not or- 
dained by these supposed gods ; but were ap- 
pointed by others, in after ages, only in honor 
to them. Therefore these orders of priests are 
no evidence of the facts, which are reported of 
their gods. 

IV. Now, to apply what has been said ; you 
may challenge all the Deists in the world to 
show any action, that is fabulous, which has all 
the four rnlesor marks before mentioned. No, 
it is impossible ; and (to resume a little, what 
was said beibre) the histories of Exodus and 
the Gospel never could have been received, if 
they had not been true; because the institution 
of the priesthood of Levi and of Chibst ; of the 
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Sabbaihf of the Pcissover, of Circwndsiony of 
Baptism^ and of the Lord's Supper, &c. are 
there related, as descending all the way down 
from those times without interruption. More* 
over it is as impossible to persuade men, that 
they had been circumcised or baptized, had 
circumcised or baptized their children, celebra- 
ted passovers, sabbaths, sacraments, d&c. under 
the administration of a certain order of priests, if 
they had done none of these thingSt as to make 
them believe that they had gone through seas 
upon dry land, seen the dead raised, d&c ; and 
without believing these it was impossible, that 
either the law, or the gospel, could have been 
received. 

The truth of the matters of fact of £xoda» 
and the Gospel being no otherwise pressed up^ 
on men, than as they have practised such pub- 
lic institutions, it is appealing to the senses of 
mankind for the truth of them ; and makes it 
impossible for any to have invented such stories 
in after ages, without a palpable detection of 
the cheat, when first invehted ; as impossible, 
as to have imposed upon the senses of mankind 
at the time, when such public facts were said to 
be done. 

V. I do not say that every thing, which 
wants these four marks, is &lse ; but that noth- 
ing can be false, which has them all. I have 
no doubt, that "there was such a man, as Julius 
Cssar, that he fought at Pharsalia, was killed 
in the senate house, with many other facts of 
ancient times, though we keep no public ob- 
servances in memory of them. 
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But this shows that the matters of fact of 
Moses and of Christ have come down to us 
better guarded, than any other facts, how true 
soever. 

Yet our Deists, who would laugh any man 
out of the world, as an irrational brute, who 
should offer to deny Caesar or Alexander, Ho- 
mer or Virgil, their public works and actions, 
do at the same time value themselves, as the 
only men of sense, of free, generous, and un- 
biassed judgments, for ridiculing the histories 
of Moses and Christ, that are infinitely better 
attested,. and guarded by infallible marks, which 
the others want. 

VI. Beside that, the importance of the sub- 
ject would oblige all men to inquire more nar- 
rowly into the one, than into the other ; for 
what consequence is it to me, or to the world, 
whether there was such a man as Csesar, wheth- 
er he beat, or was beaten at Pharsalia, wheth- 
er Homer or Virgil wrote such books, and 
whether what is related in the Iliad or JSneid, 
be true or false 1 It is not two pence up or 
down to any man in the world ; and therefore 
it is worth no man's while to inquire into it,^ 
either to oppose or justify the truth of these re- 
lations. 

But our very souls and bodies, both this life 
and eternity, are concerned in the truth of what 
is related in the holy scriptures ; and there- 
fore men should be more inquisitive to search 
into the truth of these, than of any other facts ; 
to examine and sift' them narrowly, and to find 
out the deceit, if any such can be found ; for 
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it concerns them nearly, and is of the last im- 
portance to them. 

How unreasonable then is it to reject these 
facts, so sifted, so examined, and so attested, 
as no other facts in the world ever were ; and 
yet to think it the most highly unreasonable, 
even to madness, to deny other facts, which 
have not the thousandth part of their evi- 
dence, and are of no consequence to us, wheth- 
er true or false ! 

VII. There are several other topics, whence 
the truth of the Christian Religion is evinced 
to all, who judge by reason, and give them- 
selves leave to consider. As the improbabili- 
ty that ten or twelve poor illiterate fishermen 
formed a design of converting the whole world 
to believe their delusions ; and the irapossibii* 
ity of their effecting it, without arms, learning, 
oratory, or any one visible thing, that <M>uld 
recommend them ; and of imposing a doctrine, 
quite opposite to the lusts and pleasures of men, 
and to all worldly advantages and enjoyments ; 
and this in an age of so great learning and sa- 
gacity, as that, 'wherein the gospel was first 
preached ; that these apostles not only under- 
went all the scorn 'and contempt, but the 
severest persecutions and most cruel deaths, 
that could be inflicted, in attestation of what 
themselves knew to be a mere deceit and for- 
gery of their own contriving. Some have suf- 
fered for errors, which they thought to be 
truth, but never any for what themselves knew 
to be lies. The apostles must know what they 
taught to be lies, if it were so ; because they 
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spoke of those things, which they s]|id they 
had both seen and heard, had looked upon and 
handled with their hands, d^c. 

Nor can it be, that they perhaps might pro- 
pose some temporal advantages to themselves, 
bat missed them, and met sufferings instead of 
them ; for, if it had been so, it is more than 
probable, that, when they saw their disappoint- 
ment, they would have discovered their con- 
spiracy. Especially, when they might not only 
have saved their lives, but gotten great re- 
wards for doing it, that not one of them was 
ever brought to do this. 

But this is not all ; for they tell us that their 
Master bid them expect nothing, but sufferings 
in this world. This is the tenure of that Gos- 
pel, which they taught; and they told the 
same to all, whom they converted. So that 
here was no disappointment. For alt, who 
were converted by them, were converted upon 
the certain expectation of sufferings, and bid- 
den to prepare for them. Christ commanded 
his disciples to take up their cross daily, and 
to follow him ; and told them that in the world 
they should have tribulation ; that, whoever 
did not forsake father, mother, wife, children, 
and their very lives, could not be his disciples; 
that he, who sought to save his life in this 
world, should lose it in the next. 

Now that this despised doctrine of the cross 
previeiiled so universally against the allure- 
ments of flesh and blood, and all the blandish- 
ments of this world ; against the rage and per- 
secution of all the kings and powers of the 
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earth ; must show its original to be divtoe, tad 
its protector almighty. What else could cdih 
quer without arms, persuade without rhefohc^ 
overcome enemies, disarm' tyrants, and suMie 
empires ? 

VIII. We may add to all this the testiraonieff 
of the most bitter enemies and persecutors oT 
Christianity, both Jews and Gentiles^ to the 
truth of the matters of fact of Chiust, anch aft 
Josephus and Tacitus ; of which the first iiouf* 
ished about forty years after the death oT 
Christ, atid the other about seventy years af^ 
ter ; so that they were capable of examining 
into the truth, and wanted not prejudice and 
malice, sufficient to incline them to deny the 
fact itself of Christ. But their confessing it 
(as likewise Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, and Ju^ 
Han the apostate, the Mahometans since, and 
all other enemies of Christianity, that have 
arisen in the world) is an undeniable atteflla« 
tion to the truth of the fact 

IX. But there is another argument, more 
strong and convincing, than even this matter 
of fact ; more than what I see with my eyes ; 
which the apostle Peter called a more sure 
vfotdt that is proof, than what he saw and 
heard upon the Holy Mount, when our Ueseed 
glaviour was transfigured before him and two 
other of the apostles; for, having repeated 
the passage, as a proof of that, wfa^reof they 
were eye witnesses, and heard the voice firom 
heaven giving attesti^on to our Lord Christ, 
3 Pet. i. 16, 17, 18, he aaya, verse 19, »* W0 
have a mote sure word of prophecy/' for the 
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proof of this Jesus bemg the Messiah, that is, 
the prophecies, which ^d gone before of him 
from the banning of the world, and all exact- 
ly fulled in him. 

Men may dispute an imposition or delusion 
upon our outward senses. Fut how can that 
be false, which has been so long, even from 
the beginning of the world, and so often by all 
the prophets in several ages foretold ; how can 
this be an imposition or a forgery ? 

Even Deists must confess that the book, we 
«aD the Old Testament, was in the hands of 
the Jews long be£»e our Saviour came into the 
world ; and, if they will compare the pr<^he* 
eies of the Messiah with the fulfilling of them, 
Es to time, place, and all other circumstances 
in the person, birth, life, death, resurreetioii, 
and ascension of our blessed Saviour, they will 
find this proof, what our apostle here calls itj 
** a light shining in a dark [dace, until the day 
dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.'' 
Which God grant ! Here is no possibility of 
deceit or imposture. 

Old prophecies (and all so, agreeing) conld 
not have been contrived to countenance a new 
eheat ; aad nothing could be a cheat, that could 
fulfil aU these. 

For this therefore I refer Deists to my Meth- 
od with»the Jews. 

I 48sire them likewise to look there, sect. 
xi. and consider the prophecies, given so long 
ago, (of which they see the fiUfiUing at this 
day with their own eyes,) of the state of the 
Jews fi»r many ages past %nd at present with- 
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oot a king ,or priest, or temple, or sacrifice, 
scattered to the four winds, sifted, as with a 
sieve^ among all nations ; yet preserved, and 
always so to be, a distinct people from all oth- 
ers of the whole earth. Whereas those migh- 
ty monarchies, which oppressed the Jews, and 
commanded the world in their turns, and had 
the greatest human prospect of perpetuity, 
were to be extinguished, as they have been, 
even their names being blotted out frpm under 
heaven. Likewise that, as remarkable, of our 
blessed Saviour concerning the preservation 
and progress of the Christian church, when in 
her swaddling clothes, consisting only of a few 
poor fishermen. Not by the sword, as timt of 
Mahomet^ but under all the persecution of men 
and hell; which yet should not prevail against 
her. 

But though I offer these, as not to be slight- 
ed by Deists, to which they can show nothing^ 
equal iii all profane history, and in which it 
is impossible any cheat can lie ; yet I put 4hem 
not upon the same foot, as the prophecies, be- 
fore mentioned, of the marks and ccMniiig of 
the Messiah, which have been since the world 
began ; and that general expectation of the 
whole earth, at the time of his coming, insisted 
upon in the method with the Jews, is greatly 
to be noticed. But I say, the fcH^egoing proph- 
ecies of our Saviour are so strong a proof, that 
even miracles would not be sufficient to break 
their authority. I mean, if it were possible, 
that a true miracle could be wrought in con- 
tradiction to them ; for th^t would be for God 
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to contradict himself. But no sign or wonder, 
that could possibly be solved, should shake this 
evidence. 

It is this, that keeps the Jews in their obsti- 
nacy ; though they cannot deny the matters of 
fact, done by our blessc^d Saviour, to be truly 
miracles^ if so done, as said. Nor can they de* 
ny that they were so done, because they have 
all - the four marks before mentioned. Yet 
they cannot yield. Why ? Because they think 
that the Gospel is in contradiction to the law ; 
which, if it were, the consequence would be 
unavoidable, that both could not be true. To 
soWe this is the business of the method with 
the Jews. But the contradiction, which they 
suppose, is in their comments upon the law ; 
especially they expect a liter^ fulfilling of 
those promises of the restoration of Jerusalem, 
and outward glories of the church, of which 
there is so frequent mention in the books of 
Moses, the Psalms and all the Prophets. Ma- 
ny Christians also expect the same, and take 
those texts as literally, as the Jews do. We 
believe and pray for the conversion *of the 
Jews. For this end they have been so mirac^ 
ulously preserved, according to the prophe- 
cies of it so long before ; and, when that time 
shall come, as they are the most honorable 
and .ancient of all the nations mi the earth, so 
will' their church return to be the mother 
Christian church, as she was at first; and Rome 
surrender ta Jerusalem. Then all nations will 
flow thither ; even Ezekiel's temple may be 
literally built there, in the mettopolis of the 
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whole earth ; which Jerusalem must be, when 
the fulness of the Grentiles shall meet the* con- 
Version of the Jews. For no nation will then 
jContend with the Jews, nor church with Jeru- 
salem for supremacy. All nations will be am- 
bitious to draw their original from the Jews, 
** whose are the fathers, and from whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came." Then 
will be fulfilled that outward grandeur and res- 
toration of the Jews and of Jerusalem, which 
they expect pursuant to the pr<^hecies. 

They pretend not that this is limited to any 
particudar time of the reign of the Messiah. 
They are sure it will not be at the beginning ; 
for they expect to go through great conflicts 
and trials with their Messiah (as the Christian 
church has done) before his final conquest, and 
before they come to reign with him. So that 
this is no obstruction to their embracing Chris- 
tianity. They see the same thing fulfilled in 
us, which they expect themselves ; and we ex- 
pect the same things, they do. 

I tell this to Deists, lest they may think that 
the Jews have some stronger arguments, than 
they know of, that they are not persuaded by 
the miracles of our blessed Saviour, and by the 
fulfilling of all the prophecies in him, that 
\yere made concerning the Messiah. 

As I said before, I would not plead even mi- 
racles against these ; and, if this is sufficient 
to persuade a Jew, it is much more so, to a 
Deist, who labors not under these objections. 

Beside, I would not seem to clash with that 
(in a sound sense) reasonable caution, used by 
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Christian writers, not to pat the issue of the 
truth wholly upon miraclesr, without this addi- 
tion, when not done in contradiction to the rev- 
elations, already given in the holy scriptures. 
And they do it upon this consideration, that, 
though it is impossible to suppose that God 
would work a real miracle, in contradiction to 
what he has already revealed ; yet men may 
be imposed upon by false and seeming mira- 
cles,^ and pretended' revelations^ (as there are 
many examples, especially in the church of 
Rome) and so may be shaken in the faith, if 
they keep not to the Holy Scriptures, as their > 
rule. 

We are told " of him, whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders ;" and of the devil, 
and false prophets working miracles. But the 
word, in all these places, is only JStj/nsta^ signs, 
as it is rendered Matt. xxv. 24, which, though 
sometimes it may be used to signify real mira- 
-cles, yet not always, not in these places. For, 
though every miracle be a sign and a wonder ; 
yet every sign or wonder is not a miracle. 

X. Here it may be proper to consider a com-, 
mon topic of the Deists, who, when they are 
(not able to stand out against the evidence of 
fact, that such and such miracles have been 
done, then turn about, and deiiy such things 
to be miracles ; at least we cannot be sure, 
whether any wonderful thing, that is shown 
to us, be a true or false miracle. 

The great argument they go upon is this, 
that a miracle, being that, which exceeds the 
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power of 'nature, we cannot know, what ex-* 
ceeds it, unless we knew the utmost extent of 
the power of nature ; and no man jMietends to 
know that ; therefore no man can certainly 
know, whether any event be miracuknis; and 
consequently he may be cheated in his judg- 
ment betwixt true and false miracles. 

To which I answer, that men may be so 
cheated, and there are many examfdes of it. 
But that, though we may not always know, 
when we are cheated, yet we can certainly 
tell, in many oases, when we are not cheated. 

For, though we do not know the utmost ex* 
tent of the power of nature, perhaps in any 
one thing; yet it does not follow, that we ^ 
know not the nature of any thing in some mea- 
sure ; and that certainly too. For example ; 
though I do not know the utmost extent of the 
power of fire; yet I certainly know that it is; 
the nature of fire to burn ; and that, when 
proper iiiel is administered to it, it is contrary 
to the nature of fire not to consume it There* 
fore, if I see three men taken off the street, ii» 
their common wearing apparel, and without 
any preparation cast into the midst of ^ burn- 
ing fiery furnace, and that the flame was so 
fierce, that it burnt up those men, who threw 
them in, and yet that these, who were thrown 
in, walked up and down in the bottom of the 
fiirnace ; and I shioukl see a fourth person with 
them of glwious appearance, Uke the Son of 
God ; and that these men came up again out 
of the furnace, without any harm, or so much 
ail the smell of fire upon themselves or their 
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Qiotbiss ; I coold. not be deceived in tfainkijig 
that there was a, stop puit to the nature of fire, 
as to these men ; and that it had its efiect upon 
the njien, whom, it burned, at the same time* 

Again ; though I Quinot tell, how w<Hidfei- 
ful and sudden an injcrease of co»i might be 
produced by the ccmeurrence of many causes, 
as a waxm climate^ the fertility of the 8oil» ^^c. 
yet this I can certainly know, thai there is not 
natural force in the breath of two or tturee 
w^ds^ spoken, sufficient to multiply one spiaM 
loaf of ^«ad so f^st m ^e breaking of it, as 
truly and really, not only in appearance and 
show, to fill severid thousiand hungry persons ; 
and that the fragments should be much nuMr e, 
than the bread was at first. So neither in a 
word spoken, to raise the dead, cure diseases, 
&c. 

Therefore, though Are know not the utmost 
esUent oi' the power of najture ; yet we certain* 
ly know, what is contrary to- the nature of sev- 
eral such things, as we do know ; and there- 
jfor^, though we may be cheated, and imposed 
upon, in many seeming miracles and wonders ; 
yet there are some things, wherein we may be 
certain. 

But farther, the Deists acknowledge a God 
of almighty power, who made all things. Yet 
they would put it out of his power, to make 
any revelation of his will tQ mankind. For, if 
we cannot be - certain of any miracle, how 
should we know, when God sent any thing ex- 
traordinary to us 7 Nay, how should we know 
tlie ordinary power of nature, if we know not 

24 
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what exceeded it 1 If we know not, what is 
natural ; how do we know there is such a thing, 
as nature? That all is not supernatural, 3l 
miraeles, and so diq>utable, till we come to 
downright scepticism, and doubt the certainty 
of our outward senses, whether we see, hear, 
or feel ; or all be not a miraculous illusion. 
. Which because I know Deists are not incli- 
ned to do, therefore I will pursue my argu- 
ment upon the conviction of our outward sen- 
ses, desiring only this, that they would allow 
the senses of other men to be as certain, as 
their own; which they cannot refuse, since 
without this they can have no certainty of their 
own. 

XI. Therefore from what has been said the 
cause is summed up shortly in this; though 
we cannot see, what was done before our time ; 
yet by the marks, which I have laid down con- 
cerning the certainty of nuxtters of feict^ done 
before our time, we may be as much assured 
of the truth of them, as if we saw them with 
our eyes ; because, whatever matter of fact has 
all the four marks, before mentioned, could 
never have been received, but upon the con^- 
viction of the outward senses^of all those, who 
did receive it, as before is demonstrated. — 
Therefore this topic, which I have chosen, does 
stand upon the conviction even of men^s out- 
ward senses ; and, since you have confined nie 
to one topic, I have not insisted ttpon the other, 
which I have only named. 

XII. Now it lies upon the Deists, if they 
would appear, as mep of reason, to show some 
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matter of &ct of former ages, which they al* 
low to be true, that has greater evidence of 
its truth, than the matters of fact of Mobbs and 
of Chbist; otherwise they cannot, with any 
show of reason, reject one, and yet admit the 
other. 

But I have given them greater latitude, than 
this ; for I hav^ shown such marks of the truth 
of the matters of fact of Moses and of Christ, 
as no other matters of fact of those times, how- 
ever true, have; and I put it up<m thmn to 
show any forgery, that has all these marks. 
This is a short issue. Keep them cloise to this* 
This determines the cause all at once. 

Let tliem produce their ApoUonius Tyane* 
us, whose life was translated into English by 
the execrable Charles Blount,* and compared 
with all the wit and malice, he was master of^ 
to the life and miracles of our blessed Saviour. 

Let them take aid from all the legends in the 

* The band of that scorner, who durst write such 
outrageous blasphemy against bis Maker, the divine 
vengeance made his own executioner. Which I 
would not have mentioned (because the like judg^ 
ment has befallen others^ but that the theistlcal club 
have set this up, as a principle, and printed a vindi- 
catioD of this same Blount for murdering himself, by 
way of justification of self murder ; which some of 
them have since as well, as formerly, horridly prac- 
tised upon themselves. Therefore this is no common 
judgment, to which they are delivered, but a vifible 
manE set upon them, to show how far God has forsa- 
ken them ; and, as a caution to all Christians, to be- 
ware of them, and not come near the tents of these 
wicked men, lest they perish in their destruction, 
both of soul and body. 
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dmrch of Rome^ those pious cheals, the sorest 
^a^rnkce of Christiaiiity ; which have bid fair* 
er, than any* one contrirance, to omertum the 
certainty of the miracles of CimisT and his 
apostles, and the whole truth of the Oospel, by 
putting them all upon the same foot ; , at least 
they are so understood by the generality of 
their devotees, though disowned and laughed 
at by the learned, and by men of sense among^ 
them. 

Let then sdeet the most probable of all the 
&blesof the heathen deities, and see, if they 
can find in any of these the four marks before 
mentioned. Otherwise let them submit to the 
irrefragable certainty of the Christian religion. 

XIll. But if, notwithstanding all that is said, 
Deists will still contend, that dl this is but 
jM-iestcrafl, the invention of priests for their 
own profit, dl&c. then they will give us an idea 
<^ priests, far different from what they intend ; 
for then we must look upon these priests, not 
only as the cunningest and wisest of mankind, 
but we shall be tempted to adore th^m, as De- 
ities, who have such power, as to impose at 
their pleasure upon the senses of mankind, to 
make them believe that they had practised 
such public institutions, enacted them by laws, 
taught them to their children, ^^c. when they 
had never done any of these things*, &or ever 
so mu6h, as heard of them before ; and then, 
upon the credit of their believing that they 
had done such things, as they never did, to 
make them farther believe, upop the same foun- 
dation, whatever they pleased to impose upon 
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them as to former age9: I say, such a power, 
as thisy must exceed all that is human ; and 
consequently make us rank these priests far 
a)>ove the condition of mortals. 

2. Nay, this were to make them outdo all, 
that has ever been related of the infernal pow- 
ers ,; for; though their legerdemain has extend- 
ed to deceive some unwary beholders, and their 
power of working some seeming miracles has 
been great ; yet it never reached, nor ever 
was supposed to reach so far, as to deceive the 
senses of all mankind in matters of so public 
and notorious a nature, as those of which we 
now speak; to make them believe that they 
had enacted laws for such public observances, 
continually practised them, taught them, to 
their children, and had been instructed in them 
themselves from their childhood ; if they had 
never enacted, practised, taught, or been taught 
such things. 

3. As this exceeds, all the power of hell and 
devils, so is it more than ever God Almighty 
'has done since the foundation of the world. 
None of the miracles, he has shown, nor be- • 
lief, which he has required to any thing, he 
ha'; revealed, ever contradicted the outward 
senses of any one man, much less of all man- 
kind. For miracles, being appeals to our out- 
ward senses, if they overthrow the certainty of 
our outward senses, must destroy with it their 
own certainty as to us ; since we have no oth- 
er way to judge of a miracle, exhibited to our 
senses, than upon the supposition of the cer- 

24* 
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taiaty of our senses, lipcn which we give cred- 
it to a miracle, that is shown to our senses. 

4. ThiSv bf the way, is a yet unanswered 
argument against the mirade of transubstantia*. 
tion, and shows the weakness of the defence, 
which the church of Rmne offers for it (from 
which the Socinians have licked it up, and of 
late gloried much in it among us) that the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation con- 
tain, as great seeming absurdities, as that of 
transubfltantiatimi ; for I would ask, which of 
bur senses it is, which the doctrines <^ th^ 
Trinity and Incarnation contradict ? Is it our 
seeing, hearing, feeling, taste, or smell t^- 
Whereas transubstantiation contradicts all these. 
Therefore the pomparison is exceedingly shprt, 
and out of purpose. But -to return. If the 
Christian religion be a cheat, and nothing, but 
the invention of priests, and carried on by their 
crafl ; it makes their power and wisdom great- 
er, than that, of men, angeb, or devils; and 
more, than God himself ever yet showed or ex- 
pressed, to deceive and impose upon the sensesv 
of mankind, in so public and notorious maiters 
of fact, 

XIV. This miracle, which the Deists must 
run into, to &void those recorded of Moses and 
Christ, is much greater and more astonishing, 
than all the Scriptures tell of thmn. 
V So that these men, who laugh at all inira- 
des, are now obliged to account for the great- 
est of all, how the senses of mankind could be 
imposed upon in such puUic matters of fact. 

How thop can they make priests the most con- 
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temptible of all mankind ; since they make them 
the sole authors of this the greatest of miracles 2 

XV. Since Deists (these men of sense and 
reason) have so mean an idea of priests' of all 
religion ; why do they not recover the world 
out of the possession and government of such 
blockheads ? Why do they suffer kings and 
states to be led by them ; to establish their de* 
c^ts by laws, and inflict penalties upon\ the 
c^pposers of them ? ^ Let Deists try their hands ; 
they hare been trying, and are now busy about 
it ; and free liberty they have. Yet have they 
not prevailed, nor ever yet did prevail in any 
civilized or generous nation. Though they 
have some inroads among the Hottentots, and 
some other the most brutal part of mankind ; 
yet are they still exploded^ and priests have 
and do prevail against them, among not only 
the greatest, but best part of the world, and 
the most glorious for arts, learning, and war.- 

XVI. For, as the devil apes Goo in his insti- 
tutions of religion, his feasts, sacrifices, &c. ; 
so likewise in his priests, without whonl no re- 
ligion, whether true or fklse, can stand. False 
religion is but a corruption of the true. The 
true was before it, though it be followed close 
upon the heels. 

The revefation, made to Mosss, is older, 
than any history extant in the heathen world. 

The heathens, in imitation of him, {nretend- 
ed likewise to their revelations ; but I have 
given those marks, which distinguish them 
from the true; none of them have the four 
marks, before mentioned. , 
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Now Deists think all revelations to be equal' 
]j pretended, and a cheat ; and priests of all 
religions to be the same contrivers and jug- 
glers ; and therefore they proclaim war equaJ- 
ly against all, and are equally engaged to bear 
the opposition of all. 

If the contest be only betwixt Deists and 
priests,, which of them are men of the greatest 
parts and sense, let the effects determine it ; 
and let Deists yield the victory to their con- 
querors, who by their own confession carry all 
the world before them. 

XVII. If Deists say that this is, because all 
the world are blockheads as well, as those 
priests, who govern them ; that all are block- 
heads, except the Deists, who vote themselves 
only to be men of sense ; this (beside the mod- 
esty of it) will spoil their great and beloved 
topic in behalf of what they call natural reli- 
gion, against revealed,' viz. appealing to the 
common reason of mankind. This they set up 
againt revelation ; think this sufficient for all 
the uses of men here or hereafter, (if there 
be any after state) and therefore that reveJa- 
tion is of no use. This common reason they 
advance as infallible, at least as the surest 
guide ; yet now cry out upon it, when it turns 
against them ; when this common reason runs 
after revelation (as it always has done) th^n 
common reason is a beast ; and we must look 
for reason, not from the common sentiments of 
mankind, but only among the beaux, the Deists. 
. XVIII. Therefore, if Deists would avoid the 
mortification (which will be very uneasy to 
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hewed down before priests, whom of all man- 
kind they bate and despise? - if they would 
avoid this, let them coukss, as the truth is, 
that religion is no invention of priests, but of 
divine original ; that priests were instituted by 
the same Author of religioti ; and that their or- 
der is a ^rpetual and living numumeni of the 
matters of fact of their religion, instituted from 
the time, when sueh facts were said to be 
done ; as the Levites from Moses, the Apostles 
and succeeding Clergy from Christ, to this 
day ; that no heathen priests can say the same. 
They were not appointed by the gods, whom 
they sm'ved, but by others in after ages ; they 
cannot stand the test of the four rules before 
mentioned, which Christian priests can do, and 
they only. Now the Christian priesthood, as 
instituted by Christ himself, and continued by 
Buccesinon to this day, being as impregnable 
and flagrant a testimony to the truth of the 
maters of fact of Christ, as the sacraments, or 
any other public institutions; beside that, if 
the priesthood were taken away, the sacra- 
ments and other public institutions, which are 
administered by their hands, must fall with 
them ; therefore the devil has been most busy, 
and bent his greatest force in all ages against 
the priesthood, knowing that, if that go down, 
all goes with it. 

XIX. With the Deists, in this cause, are 
joined the Quakers and others, who throw off 
the succession of our priesthood together with 
the sacraments and puUic festivals. But, if 
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these were dropt, the Christian religion wouid 
lose one most undeniable proof of the truth of 
the nuitter of fact of our Satiouk, upon which 
the truth of his doctrine depends. 

Let us consider and honour the. priesthood,* 
sacraments, and other public institutions of 
Christ, not only as means of grace and helpst 
to devotion, but as the great evidences of the 
Christian religion. Such evidences, as no pre* 
tended revelaticm ever had, or can have. Such, 
as do plainly distinguish it from all foolish le- 
gends and impostures whatsoever. 

XX. Last of all, if one word of advice would 
not be lost upon men, who think so unmeasur* 
ably of themselves, as the Deists ; . you may 
represent to them, what a condition they are 
in, who spend that life and sense, which Goo 
has given them, in ridiculing the greatest of 
blessings, his revelations of Christ, and by 
Christ, to redeem those from eternal misery, 
who shall believe in him, and obey his laws ; 
and that God in his wonderful mercy and wis- 
dom, has so guarded his revelations, that ft is 
past the power of men or devils to counterfeit 
them; and that there is no denying of ^ them, 
unless we wil) be so absurd, as to deny, not on- 
ly the reason, but the certainty of the outward 
senses, not only of one, or two, or three, but of 
mankind in general ; that this case is so very 
plain, that nothing, but want of thought, can 
hinder any from discovering it ; that they must 
yield it to be so plain, unless they can show 
tome forgery, which has all the four marks be» 
ibre s^t down, But, if they caa£iot dq this. 
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they must quit th^ir cause, and yield a happy 
victory over themselves ; or else sit down un« 
der ail that ignominy, with which they have 
loaded the priests, of being, not only the most 
pernicious, but (what will gall them more) the 
most inconsiderate and inconsiderablef of man- 
kind. 

Therefore let them not think it an underval- 
uing of their worthiness, that their whole 
paaae is comprised within so narrow a compass ; 
and no more time bestowed upon it, than it is 
worth. But let them rather reflect, how far 
they have been all this time from Christianity ; 
whose rudiments they are yet to learn. How 
far from the . way of salvation. How hx the 
race of their lives is run, before they have set 
one step in the road to heaven. Therefore, 
how much diligence they ought to use, to re- 
deem the time, they have lost, lest they lose 
themselves Ibreyer ; and be convinced by dread- 
ful experience, when too late, that the Gospel 
is a truth, and of the last consequence.' 



